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Strikes  and  Economic  Fallacies, 

By  William  Fogg,  President. 


Read  December  13th,  1893. 


Whether  to  apply  the  word  "Strike"  or  "Lock-out"  is 
often  debatable  ground  between  employers  and  employed. 
Neither  side  generally  like  to  own  being  the  cause  of  the  stoppage, 
and  prefer  to  remove  the  burden  of  responsibility  from  them- 
selves. A  "  Strike  "  may  generally  be  defined  as  a  suspension  of 
labour  by  the  employed,  in  order  to  get  better  terms  for  labour ; 
or  it  may  be  as  a  protest  against  reduced  scale  of  payment. 

This  address  will  deal  only  with  "Strikes."  The  first  Report 
published  by  Government  on  Strikes  and  Lock-outs  is  for  the  year 
1888 — the  Blue  Book,  containing  103  pages  The  last  Report 
out  is  for  the  year  1891,  and  contains  545  pages,  showing  how 
much  wider  is  the  field  of  operations,  and  the  growth  of  the 
department  in  collecting  and  analysing  the  great  number  of 
Statistical  Returns  sent  in  by  employers  and  employed,  when 
compared  with  1888  Report. 

In  issuing  the  first  report  it  was  thought  advisable  to  collect 
from  well-known  available  sources  an  account  of  the  principal 
industrial  struggles  through  which  British  industry  has  passed  prior 
to  1888. 
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The  following  table  forms  an  analysed  summary  of  194  of  the 
great  strikes  which  occurred  between  1756  and  1SS7,  with  general 
statement  of  cause  and  results  : — 

An  account  of  the  principal  struggles  through  which  British 
industry  has  passed  between  the  years  1756  and  1887. 

Table  I. 


1756  to  1887. 

6 

"3 

i 

03 

>>3 

(Si 

Un- 
successful. 

Com- 
promise. 

0 
a 

For  Advance  in  Wages    

54 
62 

53 
25 

14 
3 

8 

1 
1 

19 

28 

32 

5 
15 

8 

15 

Against  Reduction  

15 

Dissatisfaction  with  Wages,  Work, 
Material,  Hours,  &c 

5 

Sundry  other  causes    

25 

1 
194         25 

2 

79 

28 

60 

Percentages 


12-87      1-03     40-72     14-43      30-95 


The  detailed  history  of  these  great  stiikes  can  be  perused  by 
the  student  with  advantage,  but  a  few  comments  must  suffice  here. 

Many  of  the  causes  were  "  against  the  introduction  of 
machinery  ;  against  alterations  in  terms  of  yearly  bond  ;  against 
justices  refusing  to  fix  rate  of  wages,"  &:c.,  &c.  The  greatest 
number  of  strikes  and  losses  were  in  the  coal  and  cotton  industries, 
often  involving  outrage,  sacrifice  of  life,  and  imprisonment.  The 
strike  in  North  and  North-East  Lancashire  in  1878,  which  lasted 
nine  weeks,  is  painfully  fresh  in  our  memories  to-day. 

The  aggregate  loss  to  all  parties  was  estimated  at  ^^2, 700,000. 
Violent  rioting  took  place,  68  persons  being  tried  and  convicted, 
sentences  ranging  from  15  years  penal  servitude  downward.  The 
reduction  of  wages  was  enforced. 

It  will  be  seen  that  not  13  per  cent  of  the  above  strikes  were 
successful.  It  must  be  remembered  the  Combination  Laws  were  in 
force  until  1824.     To-day  labour  is  free,  well  organised  ;  combina- 
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tions  to  raise  or  reduce  wages  are  lawful,  and  different  results  are 
achieved  since  the  much-needed  emancipation  of  labour. 

Before  leaving  this  period  prior  to  the  Blue  Book  publications, 
it  is  only  right  to  allude  to  the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  Strike  Statistics  prepared  by  Mr.  Bevan  in  1880,  and 
read  at  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  London,  containing  a  record 
of  all  the  strikes  of  the  previous  ten  years  only,  numbering  2,352. 
In  the  table  he  gives  a  list  of  114  strikes,  in  which  the 
number  engaged,  and  duration,  are  "based  on  reliable  facts." 

The  loss  of  ^5,067,825  in  these  114  strikes  is  an  indication 
of  the  enormous  loss  which  was  involved  in  the  2,352  strikes 
enumerated. 

In  presenting  the  yearly  Strike  Statistics,  as  given  in  the 
Government  returns,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  running  com- 
ments on  each  year,  and  finish  up  with  total  summaries,  and  try  to 
understand  the  lessons  they  teach. 

I  have  purposely  kept  down  details  to  a  few  heads,  in  order  to 
secure  lucidity  and  fixed  attention  on  the  main  issues.  Otherwise, 
the  purpose  of  the  paper  would  be  defeated  by  its  attempt  at 
elaboration. 

Table  II.— 1888. 


Cause  or  Object. 

Total 
Number 

Number 
Successful 

Number 
Partially 
Successful 

Number 
Unsuc- 
cessful 

Result  not 
Known 

For  Advance  in  Wages 

Against  Reduction  in  Wages. . 

Dissatisfaction     with     Condi- 
tions     of     Work,      Hours, 
Materials,  &c 

Sundry  other  causes       

320 
54 

66 
69 

175 
12 

34 

28 

76 
3 

9 
6 

48 
29 

22 

17 

21 
10 

1 

18 

Total   

509 

249 
48-91 

94 

18-47 

116 

22-8 

50 

Total  percentages 

9-82 
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How  Settled.  Number. 

Settled  by  Conciliation  332 

„           Arbitration   15 

„           Submission  of  People  85 

„            Hands  being  Replaced    23 

„           Submission  and  Hands  being  Replaced 3 

„           Submission  and  Conciliation  ...  1 

Unpublished,  or  no  details     50 

509 

1 888. — The  returns  for  the  first  year  are  naturally  very  incom- 
plete. Two  forms  were  sent  out,  537  of  Form  A  to  employers, 
472  of  Form  B  to  workmen.  Of  these  only  254  of  Form  A  and 
228  of  Form  B  were  returned,  some  giving  the  fullest  particulars 
in  reply,  and  others  containing  little  or  no  information. 

The  cotton  trade  heads  the  list  with  a  record  of  155  strikes, 
followed  by  137  strikes  from  coal  miners. 

The  year  was  one  of  continuously  reviving  trade ;  85  Oldham 
Spinning  Companies  made  ;!^25o,932 ;  62^^  per  cent  of  the 
509  strikes  are  for  an  advance  in  wages.  Of  the  320  strikes 
having  this  object  in  view,  175  were  successful;  of  54  strikes 
against  reduction,  only  12  succeeded.  In  a  rising  market  strikes 
for  advance  of  wages  are  naturally  most  successful. 

Any  estimate  of  cost  in  loss  of  wages  necessarily  depends  upon 
a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  people  affected,  and  the  duration  of 
the  stoppage. 

The  number  of  wage  earners  thrown  out  of  work  is  only  known 
in  328  strikes,  numbering  109,951;  the  basis  of  duration  being 
19  days,  which,  at  3s.  6d.  per  day,  gives  a  loss  of  ;^365,587.  At 
the  same  rate  for  the  whole  509  strikes,  we  get  at  a  loss  of 
^567,328,  leaving  out  any  estimate  as  to  loss  on  capital,  or  losses 
in  other  industries  to  wage  earners  thrown  out  of  employment 
owing  to  the  strikes. 

1889. — Strikes  were  numerous,  being  more  than  double  those 
reported  for  188S. 

The  revival  of  trade  continued  ;  86  Oldham  Spinning 
Companies  showed  profits  of  ;^220,587. 
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Table  111.-1889. 


Cause  or  Object 

Total 
Number 

Number     ^'^^^e'• 
Succeasful    Partially 
Successful 

Number 
Unsuc- 
cessful 

Result  not 
known 

For  Advance  in  Wages 768 

Against  Reduction  in  Wages..';         45 

Dissatisfaction     with    Condi- 
tions    of     Work,      Hours, 
Materials,  &c ;       175 

Sundry  other  Causes    ..        157 

342           290 
12               8 

82             41 
40             29 

76 
20 

46 

65 

60 
5 

6 
23 

Total    

1145 

476     1       368 
41-6          321 

207 
18-1 

94 

Total  percentage    

8-2 

How  Settled.  Number. 

Settled  by  Conciliation  714 

„         Arbitration   48 

,,         Submission  of  Workpeojile 141 

„         Hands  being  Replaced    49 

,,         Submission  and  Hands  Replaced   20 

„         Submission  and  Conciliation  38 

„         Conciliation  and  Hands  Replaced  40 

Not  known  95 

1145 

The  great  strike  of  the  year  was  the  "Dock  Labourers'  Strike." 
At  its  height  no  less  than  100,000  dock  labourers  were  out. 

The  cotton  trade  is  at  the  top  of  the  list,  being  responsible  for 
137  strikes,  and  coal  mining  follows  second  with  iii. 

The  number  of  strikes  for  the  year  was  3,164,  but  details  were 
returned  for  only  1,145  ;  768  strikes  were  for  advance  of  wages, 
67  per  cent.  Of  all  the  strikes  of  the  year,  less  than  40'3  per 
cent  were  successful,  3 1  -5  per  cent  were  partially  successful ;  that 
means  that  part  of  the  demand  was  conceded. 

The  same  rule  continued  operative,  advancing  wages  in  a  rising 
labour  market,  where  trade  is  generally  good.  Of  45  strikes  to 
resist  reduction,  12  only  were  successful. 
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In  930  strikes,  the  number  of  people  thrown  out  of  work  is 
given  as  344,840,  and  the  duration  of  the  stoppage  averaging  i8"6 
days.  At  the  rate  of  3s.  6d.  per  day,  which  is  not  too  high,  this 
rate  gives  a  wage  loss  of  ^1,122,500.  The  same  ratio  of  loss  on 
1,145  strikes  would  give  a  total  of  ;^i,382,ooo,  leaving  out  other 
losses  to  capitalists  and  wage  earners  in  other  industries  affected 
by  the  stoppage. 

In  233  strikes  they  report  a  loss  of  ^169,219,  caused  for  laying 
down  and  re-opening  works  on  strike. 

Table  IV.— 1890. 


Cause  or  Object 

Total 
Number 

Number 
Successful 

Number 
PartiaUy 
Successful 

Number 
Unsuc- 
cessful 

Result  not 
known 

For  Advance  in  Wages  

514 
83 

329 
102 

208 
34 

120 
22 

152 
14 

50 
14 

109 
30 

130 
53 

45 

Against  Reduction  in  Wages.. . 

Dissatisfaction     with     Condi 
tions      of      Work,      Hours, 
Materials,  &c 

5 
29 

Sundry  other  causes       

13 

Total    

1028 

384 
37-36 

230     !       322 

92 

Total  percentages 

22-38 

21-32 

8-94 

How  Settled.  Number. 

Settled  by  Conciliation 542 

„         Arbitration    33 

„         Submission  of  Workpeople  173 

„         Hands  being  replaced  89 

„         Submission  and  Hands  Replaced   44 

„         Submission  and  Conciliation  28 

„         Conciliation  and  Hands  Replaced    11 

,,         Not  known    103 
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1890. — This  was  a  year  of  continued  prosperity.  Tested  by 
the  results  as  shown  in  the  Oldham  Spinning  Companies — 90  mills 
made  ;^376,o4i — 1889-90  constituted  two  of  the  most  prosperous 
years  ever  enjoyed  by  British  labour. 
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The  returns  of  percentages  of  unemployed  members  of  certain 
trade  societies  show  a  minimum  of  i'4o  per  cent  of  unemployed 
in  March,  but  a  reaction  set  in,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
percentage  was  2  "4,  and  gradually  tending  against  labour. 

When    the    proportion    of  unemployed  was  at  its    lowest,  the 
number  on  strike  was  at  its  highest. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  107,484  miners  came  out  on 
strike  in  the  Lancashire  and  Midland  coal  districts  for  an  advance 
of  ID  per  cent,  and  after  seven  days'  duration,  by  means  of  con- 
ciliation an  immediate  advance  of  5  per  cent  was  given,  with 
promise  of  remaining  5  per  cent  in  August. 

Cotton  strikes  again  head  the  list  with  135,  13  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  and  coal  mining  86  strikes,  over  8  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  duration  of  strikes  for  the  year  was  17  "3  days. 

Tn  the  reports  from  193  strikes,  affecting  680  establishments, 
the  fixed  capital  lying  idle  was  ^32,113,263. 

In  the  reports  of  18  r  strikes,  afifecting  853  establish- 
ments, the  dead  loss  on  fixed  charges,  such  as  rates,  wages, 
rent,  taxation,  cost  of  stopping  and  re-opening,  was  ^151,343.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  trade  unions  a  new  departure  has  been 
made  in  the  returns  for  the  year,  in  order  to  get  at  a  kind  of 
profit  and  loss  account.  The  Government  return  states  the  figures 
as  to  wages  before  and  after  the  strikes  given  by  the  trade  unions 
"  are  largely  estimates,  and  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth." 

In  232  strikes  the  sum  paid  weekly  in  wages  before  the 
strikes  was  ;^244,467,  and  afterwards  ^261,373,  a  weekly 
gain  of  ;^i6,9o6  amongst  178,517  workers — about  is.  4d. 
each.  But  the  loss  m  wages  and  trade  union  funds  in  order 
to  get  this  advantage  amounted  to  ^675,916.  Dividing  this 
sum  by  ;;^i 6,906,  it  is  found  that  the  persons  engaged  in  those 
232  strikes  would  recover  in  40  weeks  the  whole  of  their  wage 
losses ;  provided  that  work  went  on  as  before  and  the  rate  of 
wages  was  retained.  Whilst  it  is  possible  for  these  wage  earners 
to  recoup  their  loss  in  wages  at  the  end  of  40  weeks,  there 
is   no  possibility  of   ever  recouping  to   the  nation,  in  which  they 
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have  the  largest  stake,  the  loss  from  production  during  those 
periods  of  strike.  When  capital  is  at  a  minimum  rate,  begging  for 
employment  at  less  than  3  per  cent,  strikes  may  be  more  than  ever 
truly  labelled  as  strikes  of  labour  against  labour.  The  recent  sixteen 
weeks'  coal  strike  has  doubtless  caused  a  large  transfer  of  capital 
from  one  set  of  capitalists  to  another,  but  its  disastrous  effects 
upon  the  poor  wage  earners  are  incalculable. 

Applying  the  same  mode  of  calculation  as  to  the  total  number 
of  persons  known  to  be  affected  by  the  strikes,  the  loss  of  wages 
is  estimated  roundly  at  ;^i,292,436. 

Table  V.— 1891. 


Cause  or  Object. 

Total 
Number 

Number 
Successful 

Number 
Partially 
Successful 

Number 
Unsuc- 
cessful 

Result  not 
known 

For  Advance  of  Wage.?    

317 
104 

149 

42 

74 
23 

68 
27 

26 

Against  Reduction  in  Wages. . . 

12 

Dissatisfaction     with     Condi 

tions      of      Work,      Hours, 

Materials,  &c 

281 

128 

56 

80 

17 

Other    causes — Objecting     to 
work  with  Non-Unionists... 

191 

50 

27 

88 

26 

Total    

893 

369 
41-3 

180 
20-2 

263 
29-4 

81 

Total  percentages 

9-1 

How  Settled.  Number. 

Settled  by  Conciliation   477 

Arbitration    , 17 

Submission  of  Workpeople 130 

Hands  being  Replaced   87 

Submission  and  Hands  being  Replaced     ...  41 

Submission  and  Conciliation 11 

Conciliation  and  Hands  Replaced 38 

Other  causes  not  known ..  92 


893 
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1891. — During  the  closing  months  of  1890  it  became  gradually 
evident  that  trade  was  on  the  decline.  loi  Oldham  Spinning 
Companies  reported  a  profit  of  ;^38,758.  The  returns  of  per- 
centages of  unemployed  members  of  certain  trade  societies  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  3 "81  per  cent. 

As  the  Government  returns  of  strikes  for  1892  are  not  yet 
published,  we  may  anticipate  by  saying  that  at  the  end  of  1892 
the  rate  per  cent  of  unemployed  was  8-27,  and  the  latest  Board  of 
Trade  returns  gives  7*3  per  cent  for  October,  1893. 

Cotton  strikes,  with  a  total  of  156,  stand  highest,  followed  by 
coal  mining  with  120.      The  average  strike  duration  was  24  days. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  duration  increasing,  and  still  more  so  when 
we  reflect  that  with  a  cotton  strike  of  20  weeks,  and  a  coal  strike 
of  16  weeks,  future  returns  will  be  worse  still. 

The  detailed  cases  of  large  numbers  of  workmen  being  thrown 
out  of  work  by  a  very  small  number  of  strikers  are  numerous. 
Two  examples  suffice :  2,000  potters  at  Burslem  were  thrown  out 
of  work  by  the  strike  of  140  transferrers,  mostly  girls. 

At  Mossley,  1870  cotton  operatives  were  thrown  out  of  work 
by  reason  of  a  strike  of  40;  and  at  Wigan,  15  strikers  caused 
the  stoppage  of  1,200  workpeople. 

741  establishments  report  a  weekly  loss  of  ;/^99, 7 12,  amongst 
77,402  workers.  Making  this  loss  the  basis  of  calculation  for  the 
whole  295,000  strikers,  with  an  average  duration  of  four  weeks, 
gives  an  average  assumed  loss  of  wages  of  about  ^^i, 500,000. 
The  trade  union  reports  give  a  total  loss  of  wages  in  round  numbers 
of  ;^2,ooo,ooo,  being  half  a  million  in  excess  of  the  employers' 
estimate.  The  strikes  reported  on  are,  in  all  probability,  not  the 
same.  Seeing  that  the  returns  of  "gains  and  losses  "  were  specially 
desired  by  the  trade  unions,  the  returns  are  very  disappointing. 

237  firms  report  a  real  loss  caused  by  stoppage  and  re-opening 
works  of  ^92,238. 

293  establishments  report  a  fixed  capital  of  ^9,493,031  lying 
idle  on  account  of  the  strikes. 

In  261  strikes,  the  trade  unions  paid  away  ^145,785  amongst 
51,203  workers. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  in  last  year's  report  it  was  stated 
that  40  weeks'  work  at  the  enhanced  rates  would  compensate  for 
all  loss  of  wao;es. 

The  report  for  1891  states  "that  according  to  the  trade  union 
returns  more  than  two  years  would  have  to  be  worked  at  the  in- 
creased rates  to  compensate  for  the  loss  on  the  other  side.  This 
is  the  difference  of  result  which  naturally  arises  from  striking  on  a 
rising  market,  as  against  striking  when  trade  is  on  the  decline." 

The  great  majority  of  suggestions  for  settling  disputes  made  by 
employers  and  trade  unions  are  "  For  special  arbitration.  State 
boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation.  Conciliation  boards. 
Conferences  between  employers  and  employed.     Sliding  scales." 

With  such  views,  it  is  a  sad  and  strange  reflection  that  these 
plans  are,  inmost  cases,  only  finally  resorted  to  after  untold  and  irre- 
parable misery  has  been  inflicted  on  the  strikers,  and  thousands  of 
people  besides  who  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  disputes. 

Although  the  Government  returns  of  the  great  Lancashire 
cotton  strike  of  1 89 2-3  are  not  yet  published,  we  know  enough 
to  justify  examination  before  proceeding  with  the  summary  of 
Government  returns. 

The   Lancashire  Cotton  Strike, 

The  strike  was  brought  to  an  end  on  March  25th,  1893,  after 
lasting  20  weeks. 

The  strike  was  caused  by  the  employers  giving  notice  of  a 
reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  wages. 

In  the  eleventh  week  the  operatives  offered  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  2^  per  cent,  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  20  weeks,  the 
strike  was  brought  to  an  end  at  a  joint  meeting  of  employers  and 
trade  union  representatives,  by  the  operatives  accepting  a  reduction 
of  yd.  in  the  pound,  being  a  little  less  than  3  per  cent. 

About  50,000  wage  earners  were  thrown  out  of  work,  but 
although  the  strike  was  confined  to  the  spinning  portion  of  the 
cotton  trade  only,  involving  about  16,000,000  spindles,  the 
weaving   districts  were  largely    affected  by    the    scarcity  of  yarn. 
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In  many  Lancashire  towns,  30,  50,  and  even  60  per  cent  of 
the  looms  were  stopped.  At  Burnley,  8,000  looms  were  entirely 
stopped,  and  3,000  running  short  time.  Two  advances  of  5  per 
cent  each  had  been  given  in  1888  and  1891,  when  trade 
was   good. 

The  strike  may  fairly  be  called  a  model  strike.  It  was 
characterised  by  most  excellent  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers,  and  a  degree  of  friendliness,  most  marked  when  compared 
with  former  experiences,  on  the  part  of  the  trade  union  officers 
and  the  secretaries  and  members  of  the  committee  of  Employers' 
Association.  Without  attempting  any  estimate  of  the  total  loss  to 
both  spinning  and  weaving,  but  taking  the  loss  of  wages  to  the 
strikers  only,  we  find  the  following  result :  20s.  weekly  is  a  fair 
average  to  take  for  the  50,000  workers  who  were  idle  for  20  weeks, 
which  gives  a  loss  of  ^1,000,000  in  wages  ;  but  in  order  to  make 
an  estimate  of  the  gain  or  loss  to  the  operatives,  let  us  take  a 
period  covering  three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  strike, 
although  a  readjustment  of  wages  is  generally  made  before  the 
expiration  of  three  years. 

If  the  opei'atives  had  without  stoppage  accepted  a  reduction 
of  5  percent — that  is,  19s.  per  week  for  the  50,000, instead  of  20s. — 
they  would  be  at  the  end  of  November,  1S95,  gainers  in  money  to 
the  extent  of  ^814,584. 

Gain  or  Loss  on  Strike. 

50,000  Operatives,  150  weeks,  19s £7,125,000 

50,000  „  130        „       19s.  5d 6,310,416 


Loss  on  Wages  at  the  end  of  November,  1895 £814,584 

Looking  back  upon  that  strike,  can  any  one  contemplate  it 
without  feelings  of  sadness  and  the  bitterest  regrets. 

There  were  several  misunderstandings  during  the  strike,  based 
on  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  economic  law.  These  false  views 
were  not  confined  to  trade  union  leaders  and  the  operatives,  but 
were  held  by  many  persons  on  'Change,  and  doubtless  helped  to 
prolong  the  struggle. 
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Opinions  of  Workpeople. 
The  operatives  said,  "  We  believe  trade  is  bad,  but  a  deal  of  it 
has  been  caused  by  gambling  in  cotton  ;  building  too  many  mills. 
There  is  over-production ;  too  much  yarn  is  being  made.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  go  on  short  time  ; "  and  last,  it  was  urged  that 
reduction  would  do  no  good,  as  all  producers  would  be  equally 
benefited,  and  the  buyers  would  know  it ;  every  spinner  would 
rush  to  make  concessions ;  and  in  the  end  nobody  would  be  better 
off  except  the  merchant.     Let  us  take  these  statements  seriatim. 

Gambling  in  Cotton. 

Admitted  that  speculations  in  cotton  have  ruined  many,  or,  at 
least,  caused  such  adverse  balance  sheets  as  to  postpone  all  chance 
of  profit  for  many  years,  however  good  trade  may  be, 
the  disaster  is  deplorable  to  all  affected  by  it.  But  when 
disaster  has  come,  the  only  sensible  thing  for  any  one  to  do  is  not 
to  waste  time  in  discussing  the  inevitable  consequence,  but  in 
finding  a  remedy  to  prevent  its  repetition. 

Now,  if  those  in  possession  of  wealth  which  is  their  own,  or  as 
directors,  in  possession  for  others,  deliberately  choose  to  risk  money 
in  speculations,  is  there  any  greater  penalty  than  losing  the  money? 
and  if  that  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  their  folly,  their  case  is 
hopeless,  and  the  chance  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  In  any 
community  there  will  be  found  a  percentage  of  such  men  always 
sanguine  and  certain  of  success. 

But  the  great  Lancashire  spinning  industry  is  not  all  carried  on 
by  speculation ;  speculation  is  the  exception.  But  whatever  act 
of  folly  an  employer  may  commit  in  dealing  with  his  own  capital, 
even  to  rendering  him  unable  to  pay  any  wages  at  all,  there  is  no 
practicable  remedy  for  the  wage  earner  ;  nor  against  the  wage 
earner  if  he  decides  to  put  his  savings  in  a  speculative  security 
which  fails,  leaving  his  family  in  distress. 

"Too  Many  Mills  have  been  Built." 
Suppose  this  is  true.    The  wage  earner  who  has  benefited  by  the 
increased  demand  for  his  labour  is  the  last  man  who  ought  to 
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complain.  The  capitalist  who  has  been  indiscreet,  mistaken  in  his 
estimate,  or  too  sanguine,  pays  the  penalty,  and  the  wage  earner 
gains. 

It  might  fairly  be  expected  that  an  intelligent  worker  seeing  the 
process  going  on  would  say  :  "This  is  a  grand  chance  for  me  ;  it 
cannot  last,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  reaction.  I  will  make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines  by  extra  thrift,  store  up  this  extra  harvest  before  the 
capitalist  finds  out  how  he  has  played  into  my  hands."  But  the 
capitalist  has  found  out  his  mistake.  Only  this  month  one  gentleman 
said  to  me  on 'Change,  "I  have  put  ;^io,ooo  in  these  spinning 
companies,  all  good  fire-proof  property,  the  best  of  their  kind  :  but 
you  should  see  the  miserable  dividend  I  get  for  that  ^10,000. 
Not  another  penny  of  my  money  shall  go  into  cotton  spinning,  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  I  shall  clear  out  the  whole  lot."  Strange  paradox. 
At  this  moment  there  are  untold  advantages  offered  by  one 
Continental  government,  at  least,  to  any  capitalists  who  will 
establish  textile  industries  in  order  to  find  the  people  employment ; 
whilst  here  in  Lancashire  it  is  a  grievance  wnth  wage  earners  that 
too  many  mills  are  being  built  in  the  trade  which  buys  their 
labour. 

Over  Production  and  Short  Time. 

What  is  over-production?  When  we  see  an  immense  crop  of 
wheat  which  sends  the  41b.  loaf  down  to  2|d.,  as  recently 
contracted  for  by  one  of  the  London  Unions,  or  an  immense  crop 
of  cotton  which  sends  Middling  Orleans  down  to  3id.  per  lb.,  we 
never  call  it  over-production.  The  extra  quantity  produced  is 
still  a  set-off  against  the  lessened  ratio  of  commodities  given 
in  exchange.  But  if  one  commodity  is  most  plentiful  and  least 
profitable,  supply  and  demand  will  regulate  the  production  by 
increasing  the  profitable  and  reducing  the  unprofitable.  The 
planter  will  grow  less  cotton  and  more  of  something  else.  One 
thing  is  certain :  he  will  grow  something ;  his  land  will  not  be 
allowed  to  lie  waste ;  or  one  half  growing  and  the  other  half 
barren.     Yet  this  is  what  the  operatives  asked  the  masters  to  do. 
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Trade  is  bad,  say  the  employers  ;  the  competition  from  abroad, 
mostly  the  products  of  our  own  machinery  sold  to  the  foreigner,  is 
keener  than  ever  ;  we  must  reduce  cost  and  drive  him  out  of  the 
market,  or  ourselves  be  driven  out.  The  operatives  say,  "stop  the 
mill  and  reduce  the  supply."  But  that  is  just  what  the  foreigner 
wants  us  to  do  in  his  interest. 

Stopping  the  mill  is  increasing  the  cost  of  production.  If 
cotton  spinning  is  bad  in  Lancashire,  the  greatest  yarn- producing 
centre  in  the  world,  how  will  increasing  the  cost  of  production 
improve  it  ? 

If  we  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade,  the  entire  circumstances 
would  be  changed.  But  we  are  being  pressed  closer  every  year  by 
foreign  competitors.  Look  at  the  following  table,  showing  the 
increase  by  leaps  and  bounds  of  yarns  sent  by  India  to  customers 
once  entirely  our  own,  whilst  we  do  little  more  than  retain  the 
shipments  of  i6  years  since. 

Tablk    VI. 

Showing  shipments  of  Indian  spun  yarns  and  English  spun  yarns  respectively 
to  China,  Hong-Kong,  and  Japan,  for  the  years  1876  and  1892. 

Shipments  from  India.  Shipments  from  England. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

1876 6,596,129  29,838,495 

1892 178,249,034  31,886,000 


Increase  ...     171,652,905  Increase  ...     2,047,505 

An  increase  of  2602'3  per  cent  in  the  shipments  from  India. 
An  increase  of  6'8  per  cent  in  the  shipments  from  England. 

Again,  glance  at  our  lessoned  trade  in  shipments  of  cotton 
goods,  and  alongside  our  great  increase  in  shipments  of  machinery 
and  engines,  which  the  foreigner  buys  so  that  he  may  be  able  to 
do  without  our  yarn  or  cloth  in  future. 

Table    VII. 

Exports  of  Cotton  Yarn  and  Piece  Goods.            Exports  of  Machinery  and  Engines. 
£  & 

1877 64,635,403  6,722,868 

1892  58,461,411  14,798,716 


Decrease...         6,173,992  Increase...  8,075,948 

A  decrease  of  9 '5  per  cent  in  shipments  of  cotton  good-s. 
An  increase  of  1201  per  cent  in  shipments  of  machinery  and  engines. 
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Whoever  heard  of  the  wealthiest  firm  in  an  industry  closing  half 
the  week  on  account  of  bad  trade,  whilst  all  their  competitors  were 
working  full  time  ? 

Suppose  the  largest  and  wealthiest  shopkeeper  in  this  city, 
owing  to  bad  trade,  decided  to  ask  his  workpeople  to  accept  a 
reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  their  wages,  and  received  the  anwswer, 
"  Yes,  we  know  trade  is  bad,  and  we  know  you  have  to  compete 
with  those  who  work  longer  hours  and  pay  less  wages ;  still  we 
believe  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  accept  a  reduction  of  2^ 
per  cent  from  our  wages  and  close  the  shop  half  the  week,  in  order 
to  improve  your  trade." 

Imagine  the  delight  of  the  small  competing  shopkeeper.  It  is 
said  this  is  not  a  fair  analogy,  because  a  shopkeeper  is  not  a 
producer. 

But  the  shopkeeper  is  a  producer.  If  he  were  not,  it  would  not 
affect  the  principle  involved.  Who  is  the  producer  of  a  piece  of 
cotton  cloth,  beginning  with  the  labourer  who  dug  the  soil  to 
prepare  it  for  the  seed,  right  away  to  the  last  man  who  measures 
it  over  the  counter  to  the  consumer?  Every  man  engaged  in  the 
process  from  one  end  to  the  other  has  an  equal  claim  to  be  called 
the  producer. 

But  what  can  an  operative  know  as  to  when  it  is  cheaper  to  stop 
or  keep  the  machinery  running? 

Absolutely  nothing.  The  most  costly  act  in  the  working  of  a 
cotton  mill  is  stoppage,  and  it  is  rare  that  it  is  cheaper  to  stop  than 
to  go  on  working.  The  standing  expenses  of  a  cotton  mill  are 
great,  but  trade  must  be  very  bad  indeed  if  it  will  pay  neither 
interest  on  capital  nor  cost  of  running. 

When  it  is  cheaper  to  stop,  the  employer  will  very  soon  act, 
whether  the  wage  earner  wishes  it  or  not. 

A  Reduction  of  Wages  will  not  Help  the  Employer. 

It  was  stated  constantly  during  the  cotton  strike  that  a 
reduction  of  wages  being  generally  known,  the  buyers  would  offer 
less,  and  the  sellers,  being  anxious  to  secure  business,  would  accept 
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the  reduced  offers,  and  in  the  end  nobody  would  be  benefited  by 
the  reduction  except  the  buyer. 

A  plausible  statement,  but  utterly  fallacious  in  its  application. 

It  involves  this  assertion — that  any  reduction  will  be  no  help 
to  the  employer,  as  it  will  be  taken  from  him,  unless  there  is  some 
fatal  charm  in  a  reduction  in  cost  which  comes  through  reduced 
wages,  instead  of  rent,  machinery,  oil,  or  cotton. 

Is  reduced  cost,  coming  through  cheaper  commodities,  an 
advantage,    but  not  if  reduced  cost  comes  through  cheaper  labour? 

Perhaps  if  an  increased  price  were  paid  for  wages,  it  would  be 
got  back  from  the  buyer  as  easily  as  the  reduction  is  conceded 
to  him. 

The  price  of  yarn  on  'Change  is  not  determined  by  what  is 
generally  known  of  increased  or  reduced  cost  of  production,  but  by 
the  ever-varying  conditions  of  supply  and  demand.  A  practical 
illustration  from  actual  experience  will  show  the  process  at  work. 
In  September,  1892,  before  the  strike,  5fd.  per  lb.  was  paid  for 
certain  counts  of  yarn,  Middling  Orleans  being  4^6.  per  lb. 

In  November  of  this  year  7^d.  per  lb.  was  paid  for  the  same 
yarn,  Middling  Orleans  being  4YVd.  per  lb ;  the  spinner  paying 
■f^d.  per  lb.  more  for  his  cotton,  3  per  cent  less  in  wages  to  the 
operative,  and  yet  is  able  to  get  i^d.  per  lb.  more  for  the  yarn.  A 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  does  not  help  the  buyer  to  get  better 
terms  in  transacting  the  business,  which  is  one  of  simple  supply 
and  demand. 

Competition  has  fixed  the  price,  and  the  buyer  may  take  the 
yarn  or  leave  it,  the  advantages  all  round  being  with  the  producer, 
who  has  got  an  advance  of  yfths  per  lb.  for  his  yarn  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  spinner's  wage. 

Often  the  result  is  the  other  way.  Cotton  goes  up  j'^th  day  by 
day,  but  the  seller  can  get  no  advance  for  his  yarn,  and  not 
unfrequently,  if  twist  is  a  glut,  will  pay  more  for  his  cotton  and  take 
less  for  his  yarn. 
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It  is  evident  that  out  of  a  total  of  3,575  strikes,  spread  over  the 
four  years'  statistics,  41  '3  have  been  successful,  24-3  partially  success- 
ful, and  only  25*4  unsuccessful. 

That  of  the  1,919  strikes  for  advance  in  wages  45*5  were 
successful  and  15 '6  unsuccessful. 

That  out  of  286  strikes  against  a  reduction  in  wages,  34*9  were 
successful,  and  37  unsuccessful. 

We  can  only  deal  with  these  results,  as  stated,  as  so  many 
strikes.  We  have  not  the  data  to  enable  us  to  give  the  exact 
values  of  success  or  failure,  as  we  do  not  know,  owing  to  the 
incompleteness  of  the  returns,  how  many  were  concerned  in  the 
number  of  successful  strikes,  coinpared  with  the  numbers  of  those 
in  the  unsuccessful.  It  is  quite  possible  the  numbers  in  the 
unsuccessful  were  greater  than  the  numbers  in  the  successful. 

We  must  deal  with  facts  as  we  have  them.  It  would  seem 
that  wage  earners  do  not  ask  for  an  advance  of  wages  without  first 
seeing  sufficient  evidence  of  improved  trade  as  to  justify  their 
demand,  which  being  refused,  they  have  then  resorted  to  their 
legitimate  right  of  withdrawing  their  labour  from  the  market,  and 
after  being  driven  to  this  expensive  resource,  have  had  their 
demands  conceded  in  nearly  one  out  of  every  two  such  strikes. 

It  would  also  seem  that  employers  do  not  seek  to  reduce 
wages  without  having  first  seen  sufficient  evidence  of  bad  trade  as 
to  justify  the  reduction,  and  after  the  usual  resistance  by  strikes,  the 
hands  have  had  to  go  in  at  the  reduction  in  37  per  cent  of  the  strikes. 
In  a  broad  way,  it  would  seem  that  in  times  of  good  trade  it 
would  be  wiser  for  the  employers  to  concede  the  advances  asked, 
and  save  themselves  and  their  hands  the  losses  incurred  by  strikes  ; 
and,  in  bad  trade,  it  would  seem  to  be  equally  wise  for  the  hands  to 
accept  the  reduction,  and  cut  off  their  losses  at  once,  biding  their 
time  for  a  better  state  of  trade. 

Why  do  Employers  keep  back  Advances,  until  compelled 
to  yield  in  45 '5  per  cent  of  strikes. 

Looked  at  from  an  outsider's  view,  it  certainly  seems  strange 
that  employers,  who  are  presumed  to  be  better  educated  than  the 
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employed,  and  have  all  the  facts  before  them  to  ensure  wise  and 
correct  judgment,  withhold  the  advances  asked,  until  in  45*5  per 
cent  of  cases  they  have  been  conceded,  after  strikes  have  been 
resorted  to.  What  is  the  employer's  answer  to  this  view ;  whilst 
professing  great  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  labourers,  he  will  not 
part  with  any  of  his  profits  until  compelled  to  do  so.  A  little 
digression  is  needed  in  order  to  understand  the  capitalist's  position 
to-day.  He  often  has  little  or  no  profits  from  which  to  pay 
advances.  Within  my  memory,  as  an  operarive,  say  forty  years 
since,  the  conditions  of  capital  and  labour  are  reversed. 

In  the  cotton  trade  hands  were  plentiful,  capital  was  scarce 
comparatively.  The  mill  lodge  was  besieged  by  hands  the  day 
through,  wanting  work  which  could  not  be  got.  Long  hours,  low 
wages,  dear  food,  were  the  lot  of  the  wage  earner.  Those  were 
grand  times  for  employers,  but  terrible  days  of  suffering  for  the 
employed. 

To-day  the  case  is  reversed.  The  abundance  of  capital  is  its 
weakness ;  it  was  never  so  plentiful  or  difficult  to  employ  profit- 
ably Profits  are  more  equitably  divided.  The  labourer  is  con- 
tinually getting  more,  whilst  the  capitalist  is  getting  less.  The 
stability  of  the  empire  is  assured  if  the  masses  are  fairly  prosperous. 
Of  course  it  is  readily  understood  that  a  wage  earner's  increase  can 
come  through  increase  in  shillings  per  week  and  also  in  increased 
purchasing  power  of  each  shilling.  In  this  condition  of  things  it  is 
easily  understood  why  capital  should  fight  hard  and  be  chary  of 
concessions. 

It  is  often  not  a  question  of  concessions  out  of  profits,  but  a 
direct  contribution  from  capital  to  save  a  larger  loss  through 
stoppage. 

Caph'al  and  Labour:     The  Swing  of  the  Labour 
Pendulum. 

From  the  oppression  of  labour  by  capital,  40  years  ago,  the 
pendulum  has  swung  round  to  the  other  extreme,  and  it  is 
fashionable  to  speak  as  though  capital  had  no  rights  at  all. 
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Af.  the  recent  conference  oi Liberal M.V.'s  \.h€  other  day  (being 
a  Liberal,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  Heaven  save  the  adjective),  Mr. 
Conybeare,  M.P.,  is  so  staggered  at  the  sight  of  capitalists  com- 
bining to  protect  their  own,  that  he  gallantly  proposed  to  put  down 
the  conspiracy  by  a  motion  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Seven  Millions  Sterling  Earning  15s.  id.  per  Cent. 
PER  Annum. 
According  to  the  Oldham  Chronicle,  at  the  end  of  December, 
1892,  the  loan  and  share  capital  of  90  companies  amounted  to 
_;^7,o7o,  106,  and  earned  net  during  the  year  ;^53,4ii.  Taking 
the  share  and  loan  capital  together,  at  the  rate  of  15s.  id.  per 
cent  per  annum,  57  companies,  which  at  the  end  of  1890  had 
adverse  balances  amounting  to  ;^8,4i2,  had  balances  on  the 
wrong  side  amounting  to  ;^269,252.  At  this  particular  crisis  and 
disaster  to  capital,  50,000  workpeople  went  on  strike  for  20  weeks 
before  they  would  submit  to  have  taken  off  their  wages  the  5  per 
cent  which  had  been  advanced  in  1891.  The  dear  working  man, 
the  pet  of  every  public  man  who  has  an  axe  to  grind,  went  to 
work  on  March  20th  this  year  at  a  reduction  of  3  per  cent  on  his 
wages,  and  when  hohday  time  came  round,  in  Whit-week,  drew 
out  of  his  "going-oft"  clubs"  the  sum  of  _;^8o,ooo,  to  be  spent  in 
sensible  enjoyment  by  the  sea-side  and  visiting  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  his  native  land ;  ;^8o,ooo  saved  out  of  his  earnings  for 
holiday  expenses,  being  ;^2  7,33o  more  than  was  earned  by  the 
seven  millions  of  capital  which  had  built  the  mills  and  provided 
him  with  work.  Will  any  one  deny  that  the  working  man  is 
master  of  the  situation?  He  will  keep  the  position  as  long  as  he 
respects  the  free,  unfettered  development  of  economic  law,  which 
has  placed  him  in  his  present  independent  position,  so  healthful  for 

the  State. 

Are  Strikes  Beneficial? 

Are  these  strikes  beneficial  to  capital  or  labour? 

They  are  a  mistake  certain  in  50  per  cent  of  cases,  and  the 
50  per  cent  said  to  be  successful,  or  partially  successful,  are  most 
ruinous  in  their  success. 
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It  is  possible  to  go  to  law  in  a  dispute  involving  ^20,  and  win 
the  case  at  a  cost  of  ^500.     The  winner  loses. 

In  the  rough  estimates  of  "gain  and  loss,"  it  is  stated  in  one 
case  that  in  40  weeks  the  wage  earner  would  be  recouped  the  loss 
through  stoppage ;  in  another  case  it  is  stated  that  it  would  require 
two  years  to  recoup  the  wage  earners'  loss  ;  we  have  seen  that  at 
the  end  of  three  years  the  Lancashire  cotton  operatives  will  be 
losers  to  the  extent  of  ^814,584. 

But  without  extending  the  loss  made  by  capitalists  and  others 
affected  by  the  strikes,  there  remains  the  one  great  and  irreparable 
loss  of  production.  The  purchasing  power  of  labour  is  reduced 
all  round. 

Great  Britain  is  poorer  for  the  cessation  of  production.  With 
a  population  of  38,000,000,  relying  for  two-thirds  of  their  daily 
bread  from  the  foreigner,  who  will  only  send  it  in  exchange  for  our 
products  of  labour,  cessation  from  producing  is  a  most  serious 
question.  To  cease  producing  entirely  means  certain  starvation. 
Every  strike,  according  to  its  extent,  is  an  approach  towards  that 
inevitable  certainty.  It  is  equally  certain  that  increased  production 
means  increase  of  commodities  in  exchange,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all. 

Four  Years'  I,oss  in  Wages. 

1888 ;^567,32B 

1889 1,382,000 

I  8qo 1,292,436 

1891 1,500,000 

Total ^4,7^1,764 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  this  stoppage  of  production  has  a 
tendency  to  improve  trade  by  getting  rid  of  stocks  and  raising 
prices. 

This  is  nowhere  more  fallacious  than  in  Free-trade  Britain. 
The  working  man's  truest  interest  is  in  increased  production, 
which  again  stimulates  increase,  and  means  increased  demand  for 
labour  at  better  prices,  or  more  commodities  in  exchange  for  the 
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same  prices.  In  speaking  of  losses,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  labourer  always  stands  to  lose  most  in  the  unequal  contest. 

Beyond  loss  of  interest  on  capital,  or  capital  itself,  the  employer 
has  no  personal  sacrifices  to  make.  The  wage  earner's  losses  are 
endless  :  loss  of  wages,  contributions  to  unions,  savings ;  followed 
by  debt,  starvation  of  loved  ones  at  home,  shattered  health, 
demoralisation  by  idleness,  and  reduced  status  owing  to  the  loss  of 
independence,  and  the  resort  to  undignified  means  of  obtaining 
contributions  to  sustain  him  in  the  struggle. 

In  an  age  priding  itself  on  its  advance  in  education  these 
strikes  are  a  standing  disgrace,  and  a  stigma  on  its  boasted  in- 
telligence. 

Table  VIII.  shows  that  5 7  "8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
strikes  for  the  four  years  have  been  settled  by  conciliation  at  the 
end;  but  why  cannot  these  strikers  be  settled  at  the  beginning? 

In  their  essence,  strikes  are  essentially  strikes  against  other 
wage  earners ;  the  advantage  gained  by  one  section  is  paid  for  by 
another. 

There  should  be  greater  catholicity  of  labour.     The  recent  coal 

strike  has  pressed  harder  upon  the  masses  who  could  least  afford 

to  pay  than  any  other  class.     Manufacturers  would,  in  time,  seek 

to  be  repaid  by  reducing  the  wages  of  their  hands.     In  some  cases 

the   operatives  have   paid  a  weekly  contribution  rather  than    be 

thrown  out  of  work. 

Trade  Unions. 

The  question  of  trade  unions  and  their  results  is  too  great  for 
treatment  here,  but  some  allusions  are  necessary. 

Wnat  would  be  the  position  of  the  wage  earner  to-day  if  no 
combinations  of  labour  had  existed  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
labour?  We  shall  be  all  agreed  that  in  their  work,  as  benefit 
societies,  providing  funds  for  the  wage  earner  when  sick  or  out  of 
work;  insisting  on  the  safety  of  the  worker  by  fencing  off  dangerous 
machinery ;  attending  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  workshops, 
ventilation  of  mills  or  mines,  very  much  good  and  necessary  work 
has  been  done  which  could  not  be  well  done  without  united  action. 
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But  important  as  these  advantages  may  be,  we  know  the  main 
purpose  is  to  keep  up  wages  to  the  highest  standard  possible,  and 
prevent  reductions. 

Is  the  present  high  rate  of  wages  owing  to  the  interference  of 
trade  unions  between  the  ordinary  operation  of  supply  and 
demand  ? 

Would  not  this  law,  if  left  perfectly  free  in  its  operations,  have 
given  even  better  results,  and  at  great  saving  of  scores  of  millions 
sterling  in  wages  and  hundreds  of  millions  sterling  in  loss  of 
production  ? 

Has  the  action  of  trade  unions,  in  promoting  strikes,  been 
beneficial  in  its  consequences  to  the  wage  earner,  or,  in  tinkering 
interference  with  law,  done  more  harm  than  good  ? 

These  are  serious  questions,  requiring  careful  consideration. 

The  case  for  trade  unions  would  be  made  out  if  all  industries 
without  unions  had  remained  stationary ;  but  we  know  that 
increased  wages  are  paid  to  classes  of  workers  who  have  no  unions. 
Domestic  servants  might  be  looked  upon  as  quite  helpless  without 
combination,  yet  their  wages  have  increased  as  much  as  any  other 
section,  by  the  simple  individual  action  of  leaving  one  place  for  a 
better,  and  without  resorting  to  strikes.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  has  determined  their  present  high  rate  of  wages. 

Professor  Jevons'  conclusions  are  "  that,  if  there  had  not 
been  a  strike  during  the  last  30  years,  wages  would  now  be  higher 
in  general  than  they  are,  and  an  immense  amount  of  loss  and 
privation  saved.      As  a  general  rule,  to  strike  is  an  act  of  folly." 

Strikes  may  apparently  succeed,  and  yet  have  merely  postponed 
the  action  of  inexorable  law,  which  is  often  intensified  by  the 
previous  hindrance  to  its  natural  operation. 

Witness  the  condition  of  things  in  America  to-day,  and  the 
utter  impotency  of  trade  unions  when  their  power  is  most  required, 
as  shown  in  the  following  statement  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  the 
late  Secretary  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  speaking  of  the 
state  of  things  in  America,  and  especially  of  "  the  great  Bessemer 
Works  of  Messrs.  Carnegie  and  Co.,  which  have  been  idle  for  many 
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weeks,  and  thousands  of  workmen  would  be  glad  to  have  employ- 
ment at  one  half  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  men  who  came  out 
on  strike  at  Homestead."  "  In  nearly  a  dozen  States  every  furnace 
is  out  of  blast."  "  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  were  now  only 
employing  some  i,ooo  workmen,  instead  of  their  usual  muster  of 
9,000  or  10,000."  In  a  letter  written  from  Philadelphia,  the 
writer  says,  speaking  of  the  woollen  mills,  "  several  mills  have 
again  started  a  few  of  their  hands,  offering  $10  a  week  to  men  who 
have  been  getting  820,  and  they  are  glad  to  get  even  that  in  order 
to  feed  their  hungry  children  ;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  food  is 
very  high." 

Notwithstanding  the  outcry  against  the  slavery  of  workpeople 
in  Great  Britain,  there  is  no  doubt  that  England  is  the  steadiest 
and  most  constant  market  for  labour — alike  free  from  great 
inflations  or  terrible  and  ruinous  gluts,  brought  on  by  protection 
generally,  to  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  wage  earners. 

We  have  in  this  city  the  largest  commercial  Exchange  in  the 
world.  The  higgling  going  on  between  five  or  six  thousand  people 
is  not  the  immediate  buying  and  selling  of  labour,  but  of 
commodities.  But  every  commodity  is  the  product  of  labour, 
extending  over  vast  areas  of  industry  at  home  and  abroad.  But 
no  combination  is  needed  to  ensure  the  most  perfect  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  is  most  beneficent  when 
most  free  and  unfettered  in  its  action. 

A  Truce  on  Strikes  between  Capital  and  Labour. 

Let  there  be  a  truce  on  this  question  of  strikes  ;  let  capital 
and  labour,  in  a  unity  of  interest,  combine  to  say  for  the  next 
five  years  there  shall  be  no  more  strikes  in  Great  Britain.  Let 
every  dispute  be  settled  by  conciliation  or  arbitration. 

During  this  period  let  all  the  contributions  of  wages  to  the 
union,  beyond  the  required  sum  needed  for  the  usual  routine  of 
oversight  in  the  wage  earner's  interest,  accumulate.  I  am 
appealing  specially  to  the  cotton  industry,  as  it  has  the  greatest 
strike  record,  to  set  the  example  to  the  lest  of  the  nation. 
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Additional  Duties  for  Trade  Unions. 

Let  the  unions  take  on  these  additional  duties  :  The  teaching 
of  economic  law,  which,  in  the  main  left  free,  has  given  them  their 
present  supremacy  as  wage  earners. 

Let  thrift  be  taught  in  a  greater  degree,  so  that  the  wage 
earners  may  become  shareholders  and  part  owners  in  their  own 
mills.  Free  trade  has  given  wages  to  the  workers  in  this  country 
which  yearly  amount  in  many  families  would  be  considered  a  fortune 
at  once  by  an  agricultural  labourer.  How  small  a  portion  compa- 
ratively is  saved. 

Let  a  keen  and  constant  look-out  be  kept  wherever  there  are 
signs  of  overcrowding,  so  as  to  remove  the  surplus  labour,  which, 
if  allowed  to  grow,  is  sure  to  bring  down  wages.  Payments  from 
union  funds  to  supplement  insufficient  earnings  of  those  removed 
would  be  more  beneficially  spent  than  the  distribution  of  strike 
pay,  which  supplements  nothing,  as  nothing  is  being  earned. 

With  accumulated  funds,  formerly  wasted  in  strike  pay,  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  labourer  would  be  greater,  and  carry 
weight  in  bargaining  for  better  terms. 

But  it  may  be  answered,  labour  is  not  mobile.  Neither  is  a 
cotton  factory.  Which  could  move  easiest,  the  wage  earner  or  the 
mill  owner?     But  labour  is  mobile. 

Our  workers  have  gone  out  from  our  midst  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  A  Scotchman  sees  the  necessity  of  change  in  order  to 
better  his  condition,  and  is  in  evidence  everywhere.  He  is  expected 
to  be  found  at  the  North  Pole,  whenever  an  explorer  gets  there. 

The  Recent  Coal  Strike. 

Commencing  with  the  belief  that  capital  and  labour  are 
inseparably  connected  and  bound  together  in  mutual  interest, 
demanding  care  and  consideration  for  each  other, — believing  also 
that  the  net  profits  of  the  whole  industry  supply  the  common  fund 
from  which  alone  each  can  be  benefited,  it  ought  to  have  been  an 
easy  matter  for  sensible  men  to  have  met  and  decided  upon  what 
was  just. 
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Without  entering  into  the  full  merits  of  the  case,  as  so  many 
have  done  without  a  knowledge  of  all  the  particulars,  it  is  still 
possible  to  comment  on  some  of  the  salient  features  where  the 
facts  are  indisputable. 

The  employers  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  said  that 
owing  to  the  state  of  trade  it  was  a  necessity  that  a  reduction  should 
be  made  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid,  and  which  had  been  advanced 
in  better  times  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent,  and  in  order  to  prove 
the  justice  of  their  demand  offered  to  submit  their  books  to  chosen 
accountants,  so  that  their  statements  might  be  verified.  This  was 
met  by  the  miners  with  a  distinct  refusal  to  submit  to  any  reduc- 
tion under  any  circumstances;  that  no  arbitration  would  be  tolerated; 
that  the  present  rate  of  wages  were  lower  than  they  ought  to  be- 
not  really  a  living  wage ;  and  in  any  arrangement  the  present  rate 
must  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  or  living  wage,  below  which 
wages  must  never  fall  in  future.  The  dispute  has  remained  in 
this  state  for  sixteen  weeks,  until  conciliation  has  suggested  at 
least  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  suicidal  policy.  Meanwhile  we 
have  been  enlightened  from  many  quarters  as  to  some  of  the 
leading  facts  connected  with  the  dispute. 

Position  of  the  Coal  Trade. 

The  President  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Trade  Protection 
Society  stated  at  the  annual  meeting  that  there  were  80,000  more 
miners  (some  said  100,000)  than  were  required  to  produce  the 
yearly  output  of  180,000,000  tons.  If  that  statement  is  correct,  it 
is  certam  that  there  are  only  two  plans  by  which  the  situation  can 
be  improved.  Either  increase  the  output  ot  coal,  or  lessen  the 
number  of  miners. 

Our  exports  of  coal  and  coke  in  1890  amounted  to 
pTig, 020,269.  Last  year  the  amount  was  ;^  16, 8 1 1,070;  reduced 
price  per  ton  and  tonnage  also  will,  perhaps,  account  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  falhng  off. 

Increased  output,  to  be  effectual  in  inducing  fresh  customers 
from  abroad,  means  reduced  cost  of  production,  which  must  come 
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out  of  employers'  profits  or  miners'  wages.  If  there  are  no  profits, 
the  only  alternative  is  a  reduction  in  the  wages  cost,  which  amounts 
to  70  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  Increased  output  might  pull 
up  the  weekly  wages  of  all  even  at  a  reduced  rale  of  pay. 

The  other  alternative  is  for  the  miners  to  remove  their  labour 
to  more  profitable  industries ;  the  whole  question  resolving  itself 
into  one  of  supply  and  demand. 

To  simplify  the  case,  let  us  examine  this  law  of  supply  and 
demand  as  it  is  operating  at  the  present  time  in  the  cotton  industry 
versus  coal. 

In  the  coal  trade,  where  there  are  80,000  to  100,000  more  workers 
than  are  required  to  leave  a  fair  living  wage  for  each,  low  wages, 
distress,  and  strikes  exist  as  a  consequence,  naturally  following  such 
a  condition  of  the  labour  market.  In  the  cotton  trade  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  operatives  engaged  with  regular  and 
constant  employment,  and  in  such  a  strong  position  as  to  demand 
and  obtain  such  wages  as  will  enable  them  to  live  decently,  and  yet 
save,  for  purposes  of  holidays  at  the  seaside,  the  amount  shown  in 
the  following  sums  drawn  out  of  "going-off  clubs"  by  the 
operatives  in  Oldham  during  the  last  seven  years. 

Sums  Drawn  Out  of  "Going-off"  Clubs  at  Oldham. 

886     ;^36,ooo 

887     40,000 

888      35,000 

889      40,000 

890      45,000 

891      60,000 

892      80,000 

Total  ;^336,ooo 

How  is  it  the  Oldham  operatives  have  been  able  to  do  this  ?  Because 
the  supply  of  labour  at  the  rate  paid  is  only  equal  to  the  demand. 

Reverse  the  conditions  of  labour  supply  in  these  two  industries, 
and  you  will  reverse  the  results.  The  poor  down-trodden  slave, 
kept   under   by   conspiracy   of  his  employers   {inde  members   of 
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Parliament  who  want  his  votes),  becomes  the  happy  dweller  in  his 
lodgings  by  the  sea,  and  the  cotton  operative  becomes  the  slave  of 
"conspiracy." 

The  purport  of  the  whole  lesson  is  to  show  how  absolute  and 
inexorable  is  economic  law,  which  clearly  shows  to  the  wage  earner 
the  cause,  and  also  the  way  out  of  the  trouble.  He  does  not  like  it. 
He  does  not  like  the  storm  and  the  bitter  east  wind,  but  he  has  to 
have  it.  The  illustration  ought  also  to  show  the  mischief  done  by 
philanthropists,  who  lead  the  labourer  astray  by  false  hopes  of  help 
from  sources  as  impotent  as  the  air  which  has  supplied  the 
conference  oratory. 

Whilst  the  coal  strike  continued,  two  very  important  questions 
were  raised.  In  one  case  tlie  charge  was  made  that  employers 
took  "  ruinous  coal  contracts,"  and  the  other  is  a  demand  for  a 
"fixed,  irreducible  minimum  decent  living  wage,"  First  in  order, 
let  us  take  the  question  of 

Ruinous  Coal  Contracts. 

It  is  clearly  and  definitely  stated  that  employers  had  made 
ruinous  coal  contracts,  needlessly  entered  into,  with  the  intention  of 
o-etting  recouped  by  a  reduction  in  the  miners'  wages.  That  such 
contracts  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  secure  a  decent  living 
wage  to  the  miner. 

The  charge  is  formulated  very  clearly  by  the  miners  in  the 
report  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Association.  It  is  stated  in 
the  strike  Blue  Book  for  1S91 — 

"  That  some  colliery  owners,  believing  they  had  only  to  ask  and 
have  a  reduction,  have  gone  out  into  the  market,  and  sold  coal  at 
much  lower  prices  than  the  public  demanded  or  asked." 

Is  the  human  nature  of  a  coalowner  different  from  the  ordinary 
mortal  who  has  a  sale  to  make  ? 

We  have  seen  that  the  acquisitiveness  of  a  cotton  spinner  has 
enabled  hmi  to  get  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  afterwards  an  advance 
for  his  yarn. 
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What  is  a  coal  contract,  and  the  process  by  which  it  is  con- 
cluded ?  One  lies  before  me  as  I  write.  First  there  comes  in  the 
printed  tenders,  with  conditions  and  price.  All  are  anxious  to  get 
the  contract.  After  all  sorts  of  higgling,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
one  most  squeezable,  a  selection  is  made.  The  price  is  finally 
agreed  upon ;  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  the  buyer  how  the 
cost  is  made  up,  or  who  gets  the  best  out  of  it,  the  employer  or  the 
miner,  or  whether  they  both  lose. 

The  two  parties  to  the  contract  are  supposed  to  know  their  own 
business  best.  The  price  is  fixed  by  competition,  the  free  opera- 
tion of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  buyer  could  fix  the  price,  it 
would  be  lower;  if  the  seller,  it  would  be  higher  ;  each  has  done 
what  every  man  in  the  nation  does  in  a  business  transaction, 
whether  he  be  a  poor  labourer,  rich  statesman,  or  member  of 
a  Jerusalem  Chamber  conference — the  best  for  himself. 

The  contract  follows,  and  is  duly  signed ;  and  if  ever  contract 
showed  evidence  of  a  man  being  able  to  look  after  No.  i,  it  is  this 
coal  contract.  The  man  who  has  had  that  contract  drawn  does 
not  look  like  a  man  who  sells  coal  at  lower  prices  than  the 
"public  demand  or  ask." 

The  miner  in  the  pit,  or  his  trade  union  leader,  may  feel  quite 
easy  that  that  part  of  the  business  is  well  managed.  But,  really, 
does  the  miner  wish  to  manage  the  selling  of  his  own  labour  and 
the  coal  as  well  ?  Who  is  most  likely  to  look  after  his  own  money 
— the  owner  or  some  other  fellow? 

We  may  well  ask  whether  the  miner  is  in  the  habit  of  taking 
less  wage  than  his  employer  "demands  or  asks,"  believing  "that 
he  has  only  to  ask  and  have  reductions "  from  his  landlord, 
butcher,  or  baker,  to  recoup  him  for  the  loss  in  wages  voluntarily 
accepted. 

Certainly  these  miners  are  hard  to  please — the  least  shade 
fastidious.  The  paper  to-night  (Nov.  14th)  states  "that  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  delegates  are  going  to  consider  in 
conference  the  high  prices  which  are  now  being  got  by  colliery 
owners  whose  pits  are  working,  which  are  regarded  as  exorbitant 
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and  an  injustice  to  the  public."  There  is  evidently  more  hope 
that  a  coal  owner  may  yet  be  equal  to  a  cotton  spinner  in  looking 
after  his  own. 

The  Irreducible  Minimum  of  a  Decent  Living  Wage. 

This  question  revives  an  old  controversy  of  forty  years'  standing. 
Professor  Jevons  alludes  to  it,  but  seems  to  think  it  so  impractic- 
able as  to  need  no  discussion. 

On  May  22,  1725,  the  Lancashire  magistrates  met  in  Man- 
chester in  order  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  to 
husbandry,  labourers,  haymakers,  mowers,  artisans,  &c.  The  list  of 
prices  need  not  be  enumerated,  except  to  say  that  the  master  work- 
men in  the  different  handicrafts  were  to  have  is.  2d.  a  day,  except 
the  tailor,  who  was  to  be  content  with  is. 

The  colliers  were  to  have  is.  a  ton  for  getting  coal  in  a  low 
delf ;  IS.  3d.  for  the  same  labour  in  a  high  one.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  learnt  by  any  comparison  with  to-day's  wage,  as  the  condi- 
tions of  mining  were  totally  different  to  those  which  now  prevail. 
The  price  of  wheat  was  46s.  id.  the  quarter;  to-day  it  is  27s.  id. 

The  wages  are  not  to  be  exceeded.  They  are  thought  to  be  a 
little  too  liberal  for  the  northern  part  of  the  county.  The  procla- 
mation is  to  be  set  up  in  some  open  place,  and  the  rates  continued 
until  an  amended  list  is  proclaimed. 

The  penalties  are  then  published  for  any  attempts  by  combina- 
tion of  workmen  to  interfere  with  these  wages.  The  first  penalty 
on  conviction  is  a  fine  of  ^10,  or  twenty  days'  imprisonment  on 
bread  and  water.  The  second  offence,  a  fine  of  ^20  or  the  pillory  ; 
the  third  offence,  a  fine  of  £,40,  the  pillory,  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
ears,  and  judicial  infamy.  A  rather  severe  penalty  for  simply 
"asking  for  more." 

After  so  many  years  of  growth  from  State  bondage  into 
freedom,  it  is  a  strange  and  unedifying  sight  to  see  anyone  desiring 
to  throw  over  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  ask  for  Government 
regulations  in  accord  with  the  times  when  Parliament  fixed  the 
religion  for  the  people,  their  style  of  dress,  occupation,  the  food 
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they  were  to  eat,  the  wages  to  be  paid,  and  generally  treated  them 
as  "children  in  leading  strings."  With  the  object  of  helping  on 
the  fixing  of  a  decent  living  wage,  at  first  for  the  miners,  but 
presumably  for  all  workers  afterwards,  conferences  innumerable 
have  been  held ;  reverend  speakers,  filled  with  sympathy  and  noble 
intentions  towards  the  working  man,  have  been  received  with 
rounds  of  applause  as  they  denounced  economic  law  and  the 
tyranny  of  employers,  who  were  held  responsible  for  the  starvation 
of  the  miners. 

The  Conference  of  Liberal  M.P.'s  pledged  themselves  to  fix  a 
minimum  wage  by  law,  and,  as  previously  stated,  Mr.  Conybeare 
pledged  himselt  to  a  motion  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  stop  the 
"  conspiracy  "  of  the  employers. 

Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  Doctors  of  Divinity,  and 
College  Professors  have  assembled  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  turned  their  attention  to  economic  law 
and  the  duties  of  employers  towards  their  wage  earners. 

No  resolutions  were  submitted ;  but  the  Rev.  Principal  Dykes, 
D.D.,  said  "that  all  there  were  agreed  in  this,  that  the  unchecked 
and  absolute  application  of  the  purely  economic  principles  of 
competition,  and  supply  and  demand,  and  the  consequent  asser- 
tion of  the  strong  over  the  weak  in  the  conflict  of  trade,  was  not  a 
condition  of  things  which  could  be  accepted  by  a  Christian  com- 
munity."    (Applause.) 

What  has  happened  to  warrant  this  lecturing  of  the  employers, 
or  in  any  way  warrant  their  interference  in  a  purely  trade  question. 

Mr.  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  in  a  very  lucid  speech,  showed  clearly  how 
little  they  understood  the  question,  which  was  one  of  supply  and 
demand,  capable  of  no  other  solution  except  by  economic  law. 
Nothing  sounds  more  plausible  than  to  say  that  every  workman 
should  have  "a  decent  living  wage."  The  wages  of  labour  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  demand  of  the  market  and  the  relative 
supply.  The  rate  will  vary  in  price  according  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions. No  business  man  can  pay  more  than  the  market  price 
and  retain  his  trade.    It  is  the  wasre  earner's  truest  interest  that  his 
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employer  should  retain  his  trade.  The  price  is  fixed  by  competi- 
tion, like  every  other  article  which  is  bought  and  sold. 

However  poor  the  wage  paid,  it  is  better  than  no  wage. 

In  a  pamphlet  written  by  W.  Longson,  and  published  in  this  city 
in  1827,  it  is  stated  that  a  manufacturer  named  Hale  was  "so 
disgusted  with  the  grinding  system,  that  he  actually  retired  from 
business  rather  than  be  compelled  by  the  system  to  starve  his  work- 
people." We  may  not  be  surprised  at  this ;  but  suppose  others  or 
all  had  done  this,  would  the  position  of  the  wage  earner  be  better 
or  worse  ?  As  it  was,  Mr.  Hale  threw  more  workers  out  of  employ, 
and  made  competition  more  severe  for  the  already  miserable  wages 
paid.  What  this  employer  did  voluntarily,  these  "  living  wage 
agitators "  would  have  Parliament  do  by  law,  and  consider  they 
were  doing  a  kindness  to  the  svage  earner. 

Difficulties  Insuperable, 

There  are  probably  10,000  trades  in  existence;  the  varying 
conditions  incidental  to  fashion,  &c.,  necessitate  constant  changes. 
It  would  require  an  army  of  expert  Government  officials  to  keep 
up  the  correct  standard  everywhere. 

The  cost  would  be  immense.  If  a  rate  was  fixed,  leaving  a 
responsibility  on  the  operative  to  earn  the  minimum,  what  kind  of 
court  would  adjudicate  on  a  case  of  failure?  If  an  aggregate 
week's  earnings  only  would  be  the  test,  without  any  regard  to  the 
piecework  price,  can  anyone  conceive  of  a  Government  office  in 
our  midst,  surrounded  every  Monday  morning  with  hundreds  of 
people,  with  complaints  of  wages  below  the  standard  minimum, 
and  a  demand  made  upon  the  employer  to  make  up  the  amount, 
or  show  that,  from  certain  exceptional  circumstances,  the  failure 
rested  with  the  operative,  and  not  with  the  rate  of  pay  or  class  of 
work  ?  The  whole  would  end  in  a  mischief  so  chaotic  and 
harassing,  as  to  plunge  the  manufacturing  centres  into  revolution. 
In  the  case  of  a  newly-invented  machine,  the  rate  hitherto  paid 
might  be  lowered,  yet,  owing    to    the  increased  production,    the 
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average  earnings  be  higher,  at  the  cost  of  throwing  some  out  of 
work. 

But  what  about  the  wage  earner  who  is  for  the  time  being 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  has  no  wage  at  all  ?  Will  State  protection 
be  limited  to  those  only  who  can  keep  at  work,  and  leave  the 
greatest  sufferer  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  himself?  If  the  State 
recognises  the  injustice,  how  will  it  help  him?  By  paying  his 
wages  ?  Who  will  supply  the  money  ?  Will  there  be  an  additional 
tax,  say  a  "  labour  rate,"  as  well  as  a  "  poor  rate  "  ?  But  if  the  State 
does  not  take  up  the  worker,  when  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol have  brought  on  the  disaster,  has  not  the  State  handicapped 
him  in  the  struggle  by  limiting  his  chance  in  the  market  ?  He 
could  get  work  for  a  time  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  fixed  standard, 
and,  commodities  being  cheap,  could  live  decently  on  the  wage ; 
but  no  man  dare  engage  him  ;  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  take  the 
market  price  for  his  labour,  but  obtain  the  Government  standard, 
or  starve. 

Let  us  suppose  another  case  for  this  paternal  Government  to 
deal  with.  Two  men  in  the  same  works,  minding  a  similar  machine, 
each  earn  the  minimum  wage ;  but  one  is  a  bachelor,  whilst  the 
other  has  a  wife  and  three  little  children.  A  decent  living  wage  for 
one  is  insufficient  for  five.  The  married  man,  with  wife  and  family, 
is  worth  more  to  the  State  than  the  bachelor.  How  will  the  case  be 
met  ?  The  Wesleyan  body  meet  that  difficulty  by  an  additional 
grant  to  the  minister  for  each  additional  child.  But  that  is 
religion — not  business.  A  religious  body  does  not  exist  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money,  but  spending  money  which  has  been 
given  to  it  for  the  purpose.  No  one  will  contend  that  the  employer 
must  pay  more  to  the  married  man,  for  the  same  amount  of  work, 
because  of  his  responsibilities.  If  so,  married  men  would  be  at  a 
disadvantage,  and  cease  to  be  employed,  whilst  a  bonus  was  being 
given  to  bachelors.  If  Government  did  not  step  in  to  help  the 
married  man,  would  not  the  whole  system  of  interference  in  the 
interest  of  working  men  be  a  lame  and  foolish  attempt,  ending  in  a 
regular  fiasco  ? 
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How  many  standards  would  there  be  of  "decent  living"? 
Would  there  be  the  same  standard  for  a  nightsoil  man  and 
an  Oldham  spinner,  whose  "decent  living"  requires  several 
outs  to  Blackpool  during  the  season  ?  If  not  the  same  standard, 
how  many  grades  would  there  be  between  those  two  occupations  ? 
Might  there  be  any  jealousies  caused  when  the  classified  standard 
was  declared  and  scrutinised  ? 

If  works  are  closed  because  of  inability  to  pay  the  standard 
minimum  wage,  might  not  tlie  worker  feel  a  contempt  for  a  pro- 
fessed Government  guarantee  which  was  utterly  worthless  at  the 
time  when  he  thought  it  was  certain  ?  Perhaps  a  little  concession 
would  have  enabled  the  employer  to  hold  out  and  keep  on  his  legs 
until  trade  improved. 

Suppose  this  state  of  things  going  on  all  over  the  country, 
Parliament  having  accepted  responsibilities,  at  the  bidding  of 
irresponsible  ministers  and  philanthropists,  impossible  to  fulfil. 

Instead  of  leaving  every  worker  by  his  own  industry  and  thrift 
to  work  out  his  own  path  to  a  sure  and  certain  reward,  these 
would-be  friends  of  labour  would  replace  individual  energy  and 
responsibility  under  a  system  of  so-called  protection,  which  in 
every  age  has  been  the  curse  of  labour  and  a  gain  to  the  capitalist. 

The  healthy  stimulus  of  Free  Trade,  giving  a  free  hand  to  the 
better  working  of  supply  and  demand,  has  enabled  us,  notwith- 
standing the  millions  of  workers  sent  away  to  found  new  empires, 
to  crowd  out  this  island  home  with  38  millions  of  people,  where 
almost  every  detailed  luxury  known  is  brought  to  our  shores  in  our 
own  ships,  and  made  purchasable  by  millions  of  wage  earners 
as  requisites  for  daily  consumption.  Bread  eaten  by  a  king 
formerly  would  cause  a  mutiny  to-day  in  any  workhouse. 

The  Guarantee  :  Who  is  to  Give  It,  and  What  is   It 
Worth  ? 

By  whom  will  the  guarantee  be  given?  If  by  the  Governm.ent, 
then  it  bedns  with  the  wrong  man.      The  man  in  work   might 
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fairly  be  left  as  out  of  difficulties  for  the  time,  compared  with  the 
man  who  is  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

The  law  as  to  a  maximum  wage  was  an  injustice  to  the  clever 
man.  The  law  as  to  a  minimum  would  be  an  injustice  to  the 
inferior  man.  It  would  limit  his  market,  and  compel  him  to  starve, 
unless  he  could  earn  an  amount  up  to  the  legal  standard.  There 
are  poor,  delicate,  shiftless  people  in  a  mill,  for  whom  easy  work  is 
found,  unable  to  earn  one-half  of  the  wages  of  the  person  seated  next 
to  them  at  the  same  work.  These  people  would  have  to  be  merci- 
lessly sent  away  to  starve.  The  rate  is  right,  but  it  is  the  ex- 
ceptional labourer  who  is  at  fault,  if  fault  there  is,  in  not  being  able 
to  earn  more.  The  guarantee  is  worthless ;  it  breaks  down  at  a 
time  when  it  is  most  needed.  It  breaks  down  with  the  breakdown 
of  the  trade,  having  caused  the  breakdown  by  fixing  hard  and 
fast  conditions  which  the  trade  could  not  stand.  If  put  in  opera- 
tion to-day  in  the  coal-mining  trade,  many  coalpits  would  at  once 
cease  working,  and  thousands  of  miners  be  added  to  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed.     Would  this  be  mending,  or  ending.? 

Labour  often  has  little  or  no  value.  Change  in  fashion  super- 
sedes an  industry,  and  for  a  time  the  labour  has  no  wage  value. 

If  operatives  ceased  to  wear  clogs,  what  would  be  the  value 
of  a  dogger's  wage  ? — Nothing. 

Does  it  not  seem  absurd  to  attempt  to  fix  a  value  by  law  for  that 
which  may  for  a  time  have  no  value  at  all  ?  An  artisan  may  spend 
tweU'e  months  in  making  something  which  no  one  will  buy.  What 
is  the  market  value  of  his  labour?  We  know  that  ultimately  a 
producer  ceases  making  that  which  does  not  yield  cost. 

Generally  the  final  cost  includes  a  great  many  bargains  in  com- 
modities, and  much  higgling  at  each  stage.  The  commodity  is  a 
product  of  labour,  with  price  changeable,  not  fixed ;  each  separate 
purchase  is  a  purchase  of  labour,  not  fixed  in  price,  but  in  its  turn 
changing  in  price  under  the  same  law  as  the  commodity. 

There  are  absurd  notions  afloat  as  to  the  cost  price,  and  the 
ability   of    the    seller   to    get  it  always.     It  is  thought  by  many 
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an  easy  thing  to  put  all  the  items  of  cost  down  up  to  the  wages, 
and  then  include  a  decent  living  wage,  and  ask  for  and  also  get 
the  price. 

This  is  the  new  doctrine  that  cost  at  once  fixes  the  price,  and 
if  the  cost  is  so  much,  then  the  price  must  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer; and,  arguing  from  that  basis,  it  is  assumed  that  you  can  as 
readily  get  a  large  item  for  wages  included  at  a  high  level,  as  at  a 
lower  rate.  We  have  agreed  that  cost  must  ultimately  be  paid. 
An  industry  may  lose  money  for  years,  paying  wages  all  the  time, 
and  yet  stoppage  is  certain  when  all  is  lost,  or  before.  But  the 
statement  of  cost  so  laid  down  does  not  ignore  the  power  of  the 
market,  through  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  to  raise  or  lower 
that  cost,  and  it  is  a  new  departure  to  say  one  item  of  cost  shall  be 
taken  out  of  the  list,  and  guaranteed  never  to  change  beyond  a 
certain  fixed  price. 

The  market  for  long  periods  in  its  purchases  does  not  pay  cost, 
and  it  is  during  these  periods  that  cost  has  to  be  reduced  in  the 
best  way  possible.  In  looking  over  the  items  of  cost,  one  thing  is 
certain — the  employer  exhausts  the  list  before  he  comes  to  a  re- 
duction of  wage,  for  obvious  reasons  affecting  his  true  interests. 
But,  however  he  may  regret  it,  he  has  ultimately  to  resort  to  it,  in 
the  labourer's  interest  as  well  as  his  own. 

His  business,  whether  coal  or  cotton,  will  stop  if  he  does  not 
continue  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market. 
Does  any  statesman,  minister,  or  philanthropist,  however  he  may 
talk  at  conferences,  act  differently  ?  During  the  late  coal  strike 
everybody  has  been  trying  to  economise  consumption;  will  the 
miners  deny  their  right  to  do  this?  If  the  people  could  do  without 
entirely,  they  would  never  buy  a  ton  of  coals  again,  whether  the 
miner  got  a  living  wage,  or  no  wage  at  all.  This  touches  the  crux 
of  the  position — that  neither  the  employer  nor  the  miner  fix  the 
price,  but  the  consumer,  and  nothing  can  induce  the  consumer, 
himself  a  wage  earner,  to  use  more  or  pay  more  in  order  to  benefit 
the  miner.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that,  unless  more  coals  are 
consumed,  no  combination  known  can  keep  up  the  price  of  wages 
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in  any  industry,  where  80,000  to  100,000  labourers  more  than  are 
needed  are  seeking  to  Uve  out  of  the  trade.  This  is  the  inexorable 
law  in  force  to-day,  and  which  nothing  but  anarchy  can  displace, 
although  Mr.  Greenall,  a  miner's  representative,  assures  us  that 
the  "  death-blow  has  been  struck  to  the  old  cold  and  cruel  law  of 
political  economy." 

Fair  Bargain  between  Capital  and  Labour. 

Let  us  look  at  this  mining  question  from  the  start. 

A  capitalist  visits  a  likely  spot  for  sinking  a  coal  mine,  and  calls 
the  labourers  of  the  village  to  his  side,  saying,  "I  am  going  to  sink 
a  shaft  here  ;  it  is  a  risky  undertaking,  and  may  end  in  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  pounds;  but  if  the  pit  is  a  success,  the  wages  of  all 
the  people  employed  will  come  to  about  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
each  ton  of  coal ;  in  addition  to  your  wages,  there  are  heavy  items 
of  unavoidable  cost,  such  as  royalty  to  the  owners  of  the  coal,  &c. 
In  about  25  years  my  capital  must  be  recouped,  as  the  pit  will  be 
exhausted.  Do  you  think  it  fair,  all  things  considered,  that  I  should 
have,  say,  10  per  cent  for  my  time,  risk,  and  capital  employed?  '' 

The  labourers  reply,  "  Yes ;  the  wages  are  low,  but  we  cannot 
expect  you  to  employ  your  capital  without  a  proper  return.  We 
must  hope  for  better  trade,  and  as  it  improves  we  shall  expect  our 
wages  to  improve,  and  we  must  agree  to  pull  together."  All  this 
would  seem  fair,  and  the  capitalist  would  probably  sink  the  mine. 
But  suppose  the  labourers  said,  "  Our  terms  are  these  :  The  wages 
at  which  we  start  are  very  low,  not  a  'decent  living  wage.'  We  do 
not  care  so  much  whether  you  make  10  per  cent  or  nothing.  What 
we  do  care  about  is  this,  that  as  trade  improves  we  shall  expect  to 
have  our  wages  raised,  and  if  our  wages  are  raised  40  per  cent 
above  present  prices,  and  trade  begins  to  go  bad,  any  after-losses 
must  all  come  out  of  your  pocket ;  our  wages  must  never  go  below 
that  40  per  cent  advance,  and  we  want  you  to  guarantee  never  to 
give  us  less  than  that  standard  of  40  per  cent  advance.  If,  when 
the  time  comes,  you  say  trade  is  bad  and  warrants  a  reduction 
in  our  wages   below  the  standard,   we    will   leave   your  employ. 
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although  it  may  be  the  ruin  of  your  capital  and  starvation  to  our- 
selves and  families,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  you  from 
getting  a  ton  of  coal  out  of  the  pit  until  you  consent  to  maintain 
constantly  the  40  per  cent  on  the  low  wages  you  now  offer." 
Would  the  capitalist  sink  the  mine? 

Examination  of  the  Proposed  Guarantee. 

The  guarantee  demanded  is  a  permanent,  irreducible  minimum 
wage,  to  be  40  per  cent  above  the  rate  paid  in  1S88.  And  we  are 
told  by  one  delegate  that  at  the  Birmingham  conference  the 
delegates  pledged  themselves  that  one  of  the  rules  that  should 
guide  the  proposed  conciliation  board  should  be  the  fixing  of  this 
minimum  wage. 

The  conditions  of  the  coal  trade  in  18SS  were  so  bad  that  the 
miners'  wages  were  35  per  cent  lower  than  the  wages  being  paid 
to-day.  There  has  been  an  advance  of  40  per  cent  since  1888, 
which  would  require  35  per  cent  reduction  to-day  to  bring  back 
the  stahi  quo. 

Stated  clearly  and  fairly,  this  demand  of  the  miners  means  that, 
although  the  conditions  of  bad  trade  which  occurred  in  18S8  may 
be  repeated,  or  be  even  worse,  the  miner  must  be  guaranteed 
that  it  shall  in  no  way  affect  his  present  position  ;  that  no  part  of 
the  loss  must  fall  on  him,  but  be  borne  by  his  employer,  or  anybody 
else  upon  whom  the  loss  can  be  fixed. 

Economic  law  says,  in  effect,  that  if  the  circumstances  of  1888 
in  the  coal  trade  are  repeated,  the  loss  in  wages  will  be  repeated 
also ;  but  the  miners  are  assured  by  Mr.  Greenall  that  economic 
law  is  dead.  Let  us  hope,  at  least,  that  economic  law  may  never 
be  called  on  to  prove  the  certainty  of  its  operation  in  such  a  bad 
state  of  trade  again. 

What  the  Guarantee  Really  Means. 

In  a  report  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1 891,  it  appears 
that  the  wages  cost  of  raising  coal  in  Lancashire  and  South  Wales 
was,  prior  to  1S88,  about  71  per  cent. 
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It  must  be  understood  this  includes  all  wages,  in  addition  to  the 
miners'.  Since  that  report  was  issued,  there  have  been  advances 
to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent  in  the  miners'  wages.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  total  labour  cost  to-day  is  75  per  cent.  Add  to 
this  6d.  per  ton  for  royalties,  say  9  per  cent.  The  case  will  not  be 
altered  if  Government  buys  the  royalties;  it  will  be  a  change  of 
landlords  only.  We  have,  therefore,  a  total  cost  of  84  per  cent, 
incapable  of  reduction. 

The  remaining  16  per  cent  is  alone  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of 
working,  including  materials,  depreciation,  and  interest  on  capital, 
and  at  the  same  time  stand  the  whole  burden  of  any  further  loss 
through  bad  trade  and  lower  prices  for  coal ;  the  84  per  cent 
remaining  as  a  permanent,  irreducible  cost,  like  a  heavy  mortgage 
claiming  a  certain  and  fixed  interest,  whatever  the  depreciation 
of  the  property  may  be,  but  unlike  the  mortgage  in  claiming 
additional  interest  when  the  property  improves.  Is  it  likely  that 
any  sane  employer  could  accept  such  conditions  ?  Is  it  wise  for 
any  intelligent  workers  to  ask  for  them  ? 

The  Jerusalem  Chamber  Conference. 

Just  a  word,  before  concludin^^,  in  reply  to  the  Church  digna- 
taries  at  the  above  conference. 

Your  interference  in  the  recent  struggle  between  capital  and 
labour,  in  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  fix  certain  conditions 
upon  industry,  which  would  end  in  disaster  to  both  employers  and 
employed,  stating  definitely  that  you  "  cannot  accept  the  unchecked 
and  absolute  application  of  the  purely  economic  principles  of  com- 
petition of  supply  and  demand,"  has  made  the  employers  bold 
enough  to  ask  you  some  questions  in  connection  with  your  own 
calling,  and  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  some  of  your  brother  labourers. 

We  all,  employers  and  wage  earners,  adopt  one  common 
principle  in  trade.  We  sell  in  the  dearest,  and  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market.  It  is  as  natural  for  us  to  do  this  as  to  breathe 
the  morning  air,  and  consistent  with  our  Christian  faith. 

Since  we  have  been  left  free  from  State  interference  in  our 
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dealings  with  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  have  prospered  in 
material  wealth.  Labour  never  was  more  constantly  employed  or 
better  paid — not  only  in  shillings,  but  what  the  shillings  will  buy. 
Capitalists  never  got  less  per  cent  for  their  money. 

Having  spent  millions  in  fixed  plant  and  machinery,  it  is  a 
great  loss  to  us  when  these  works  are  stopped. 

There  are  times  when  we  lose  a  deal  of  money ;  conditions  of 
trade  beyond  our  control  take  away  all  profits  and  reduce  our 
capital. 

It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  us  when  this  is  the  case,  and 
we  offer  to  submit  our  books  to  chosen  accountants,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  the  statements,  so  that  our  labourers  may  see 
the  justice  of  our  demand  when  we  ask  that  a  portion  of  the 
advance  given  to  them  in  better  times  may  be  returned.  They  say 
they  will  starve  first,  and  are  encouraged  in  this  decision  by  such 
conferences  as  yours  and  others,  where  attempts  are  made  to 
compel  us  by  law  to  pay  a  fixed  and  certain  wage  always ;  when 
we  know  from  past  experience  that  such  compulsion  by  law  would 
be  injurious  to  all  concerned. 

In  the  growth  of  wealth  the  people  have  benefited  largely.  At 
different  times  we  have  given  millions  sterling  to  the  Church  of 
which  you  are  distinguished  ministers,  holding  some  of  the  highest 
offices. 

The  money  has  been  given  to  you  to  be  used  not  in  accordance 
with  competition  and  economic  law,  but  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  teachings  of  the  Divine  founder.  You  have  accepted 
this  trust  in  the  most  solemn  manner  before  the  Church  and  the 
world. 

We  want  to  receive  from  you  an  account  of  your    stewardshi>p. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  book  containing  your  names, 
with  the  yearly  wages  received  by  each  opposite,  we  find  that  one 
of  your  number,  besides  a  palace  in  which  to  live,  has  ^15,000  per 
annum  at  the  end  of  his  name.  It  is  followed  by  22  other  names 
whose  united  incomes  amount  to  ^^167, 000,  an  average  of  ;^5, 060 
each.     Further  on  in  the  long  list,  not  looking  for  the  lowest,  an 
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equal  number  of  your  labourers  receive  ;^2,i77,  ^ri  average  of 
^dS  per  annum.  We  know  that  a  very  large  number  of 
workers  are  toiling  in  obscure  positions  who  do  not  receive  a 
decent  living  wage,  and  yet,  being  educated  gentlemen,  are 
expected  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  Church  in  a  becoming 
manner.  We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  working  in 
our  mills,  manufactories,  and  mines  who  get  double  the  wages  of 
these  obscure  workers  in  the  Church. 

We  want  to  know  from  you  on  what  principle  you  have 
divided  the  wages  fund  amongst  the  labourers  ?  and  to  suggest  that 
your  enthusiasm  would  be  most  fittingly  employed  in  that  field  for 
inquiry.  "  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  We  cannot 
believe  the  payments  are  made  by  results,  the  wages  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  and  number  of  converts  made. 

You  say  "  you  cannot  accept  the  unchecked  application  of 
purely  economic  principles  of  competition  and  supply  and  demand  " 
in  our  trade  transactions.  What  law  has  regulated  the  division  of 
wages  amongst  your  workers? 

Show  us  the  Master's  authority  for  these  most  unjust  and 
arbitrary  divisions  of  the  money  which  the  nation  has  given  to  you. 

Until  you  show  us  the  contrary,  we  shall  believe  that,  under  the 
guise  of  noble,  religious  sentiments  and  beliefs,  the  rule  of  economic 
law  prevails  in  the  Church  as  well  as  the  world,  and  ends  in  "the 
consequent  assertion  of  the  strong  over  the  weak."  Which  behef 
on  our  part  makes  us  resent  your  interference  in  our  trade  as 
wholly  unjustifiable. 

Conclusions  on  the  Living  Wage  Agitation. 

The  proposal  of  a  fixed,  irreducible  minimum  wage  is  a  huge 
mistake. 

It  proposes  to  help  the  wrong  man — the  man  with  a  wage,  and 
offers  no  help  for  the  man  who,  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  has  no 
wage  at  all. 

It  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance  of  the  true  working  of  economic 
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law — the  product  of  misguided  enthusiasm  for  the  working  man, 
whose  ruin  it  would  accomplish. 

It  is  opposed  to  freedom,  and  a  return  into  bondage.  It  is 
antagonistic  to  the  free  operation  of  economic  laws,  which  have 
benefited  us  in  proportion  as  we  have  left  them  free  to  operate. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  revive  Protection,  which  in  every  age  has 
posed  as  the  friend  of  the  wage  earner,  but  has  really  made 
millionaires,  and  robbed  him  of  the  peaceful  fruits  of  his  labour. 

Being  opposed  to  natural  law,  it  is  doomed  to  certain  and 
inevitable  failure. 
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In  discussing  the  objective  causes  of  Poverty,  it  is  needless  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  the  causes  are  not  constant ;  therefore  the 
magnitude  of  the  effects  produced  is  continually  varying.  The 
awful  amount  of  misery  and  wretchedness  that  surrounds  us  is 
dreadful  to  think  of,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  causes  that 
produced  such  dire  results  at  the  close  of  the  iSth,  and  in  the 
early  years  of  the  igth  century,  are  not  acting  as  powerfully 
to-day  as  they  were  at  that  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  It 
was  not  my  intention  to  deal  with  this  general  aspect  of  the 
(luestion,  but  an  assertion  made  by  a  member  of  Parliament  proves 
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such  ignorance  to  exist,  in  at  least  one  case,  that  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  it. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  speaking  in  London  on  the  6th  December, 
is  reported  in  the  City  Ntzas  of  that  week  to  have  stated  ''that 
the  number  of  the  poor  had  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
population,  and  is  higher  in  proportion  than  it  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century."  Now,  what  was  the  income  of  the  average 
working  man  of  that  time?  Professor  Marshall  gives  it  in  1803 
as  bemg  ^12  per  head,  and  in  1SS3  as  ^^20  per  head  (i).  Large 
as  this  increase  is,  the  real  improvement  is  much  greater,  for  the 
closing  years  of  the  i8th  century  were  not  years  of  plenty.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  in  the  decade  of  1 791-1S00  was  63s.  6d.,  and 
in  the  succeeding  decade  83s.  iid.,  and  higher  still  in  the  following 
years  (2).  Well  may  Professor  Marshall  in  his  great  work  on 
"Economics"  say  that  "the  eighteenth  century  wore  on  to  its  close, 
and  the  next  century  began;  year  by  year  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  England  became  more  gloomy.  An  astonishing 
series  of  bad  harvests,  a  most  exhausting  war,  a  change  in  the 
methods  of  industry  that  dislocated  old  lies,  combined  with  an 
injudicious  Poor  Law  to  bring  the  working  classes  into  the  greatest 
misery  they  have  ever  suffered,  at  all  events  since  the  beginning  of 
trustworthy  records  of  English  social  history.  And  to  crown  all, 
well-meaning  enthusiasts  were  proposing  communistic  schemes 
which  would  enable  people  to  throw  on  society  the  whole 
responsibility  for  rearing  their  children." 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  early  years  of  the  century 
was  a  dreadful  hardship  for  the  poor.  More  than  50  per  cent,  of 
their  total  earnings  had  to  be  expended  on  bread  alone.  As  I 
write,  there  lies  before  me  a  pamphlet  privately  published  in  1833, 
in  which  I  find  the  following  "budget  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three 
children,  who  were  not  in  receipt  of  relief." 
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£  ^-  d. 

}4  Bushel  of  flour  per  week,  present  price 040 

}4 lb.  of  Candles o  o  3^- 

}^  lb.  Soap   o  o  4 

Clothing  Society o  o  5 

Needles,  Thiead,  &c.*   o  o  6 

Butter,  Tea,  Sugar  o  i  o 

Firing,  per  year 300 

Rent,  including   house  and   | 

I  of  an  acre  land j       200 

Purchase  of  pig 170 

Shoes  for  family    2     6     o 


^8    I, 


]\Iaking  a  weekly  expenditure  of    o 


£0     9     81 


If  Mr.  Hardie  will  turn  to  page  131  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
"  Labour  and  Life  of  the  People,"  he  will  find  that  at  the  present 
time  the  low  class  labourer  does  not  on  the  average  spend  25  per 
cent,  on  bread — and  the  price  of  bread  was  then  certainly  not  less 
than  2d.  per  lb.  compared  with  i]d.  at  the  present  time. 

No  greater  fallacy  was  ever  uttered  than  the  assertion 
made  by  Mr.  Hardie.  If  he  had  said  that  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  poor  were  worse  off  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth.  Take  the  case  of  the  tailors,  they  "  stated 
that  their  wages  from  1777  to  1795  had  been  21s.  gd.  a  week, 
with  which  they  could  purchase  36  loaves  at  the  average  price, 
that  they  had  risen  to  25s.  in  1795,  and  to  27s.  in  1801,  but  they 
were  only  able  to  purchase  iS^,  loaves  with  the  larger  nominal 
sum"  (6).   If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  Tooke's  "History 

^This  item  is  put  at  too  high  a  figure  ;  in  five  other  c;,ses  the  average  cost  of  thread  and 
worsted  is  put  at  a  penny. 
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of  Prices,"  or  Roger's  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,"  he 
would  have  known  that  though  there  was  a  rise  in  the  nominal 
wages  of  agricultural  labour  it  was  nothing  like  proportionate  to 
the  increased  cost  of  commodities.  The  workers  m  the  factories  did 
not  to  any  great  extent  participate  in  the  rise,  as  the  following 
figures  prove  (7)  :— 

Wages    of   Young    Women   Employed  in    Cotton    Mills  at 

Manchester,  compared  with  the  Prices  of  Articles 

of  Necessity. 


Throstle  Spinners  ) 
(per  week  of  72  - 
iiours)    .1 

Hours  worked    


Wages  paid 10     IJ 
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9    0 
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Bread,  per  lb. 


s.    d. 


Potatoes        , , 

Butchers  Meat,  lb.  j 
(price  at  Salford  - 
Workhouse) j 

Cheese,  per  112  lb 


Flour,  per  load  of  2401b.    40  0 

Oatmeal       ,,        ,,      (  :i6  0 

7  0 

0  6 

80  0 

Butter       120  0 

Soap,  per  lb 0  9 

Candles,  per  lb 0  10.\ 

Coals,  per  112  lb 0  10 

Salt,  per  lb 

Linen,  per  yard 

Strong  Calico,  per  yd 
Printed      , ,  , , 
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jfOTE.— According  to  the  Report  of  the  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the 
Employment  of  Women,  1893,  a  ring  or  throstle  spinner  earns  from  14s.  to  15s  a  week, 
though  I  find  that  one  case  is  put  down  at  128.  7d.,  another  17s. 

Price  of  "  Butcher's  "  at  Asylum.     "  American"  cost  from  4-3d.  per  lb.  to  4-5d  per 
lb.     At  Stockport  Workhouse  the  price  is  Sfd.  per  ]h.—(Stnc/cport  Echo,  Dec.  27th,  1893.) 

t  The  above  is  for  "  Butter."     "  Margarine  "  costs  52s.  Oki.  per  cwt. 
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If  Mr.  Hardie  objects  that  one  of  these  authorities  was  a 
Radical  and  the  other  a  Liberal  he  will  find  that  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  does  not  talk  about  the  good  old  times  for  the 
working  classes.  "  Poverty  and  want  have  always  existed.  They 
have  often,  for  long  ages  and  over  vast  areas,  existed  with  infinitely 
greater  intensity  than  they  do  now  and  here.  They  have 
undoubtedly  diminished ;  we  may  hope  they  are  diminishing.  But 
if  the  evils  themselves  are  less,  our  sensibility  to  them  is  greater. 
We  no  longer  acquiesce  with  resignation  in  their  existence,  as 
though,  Uke  pain,  decrepitude  and  death,  they  were  part  of  an 
inevitable  order  of  things.  .  .  .  We  are  no  longer  serenely 
content  to  preach  charity  to  those  who  do  not  suffer  from  want." 
Nor  are  we  content  to  look  upon  this  mass  of  misery  that 
surrounds  us  as  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity  any  more  than 
typhus,  and  typhoid,  and  diphtheria  are  unavoidable.  We  know 
something  about  the  genesis  of  these  diseases,  and  if  we  only  carry 
on  our  researches  as  carefully,  and  put  in  force  those  measures 
which  tend  to  prevent  economic  disease,  as  we  do  physical,  there 
will  be  a  far  better  chance  of  our  doing  something  to  really  benefit 
humanity. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  alone  in  having  to  confess,  as  a  guardian, 
that  there  is  a  tendency  amongst  us  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  fully 
developed  I  pauper  as  he  appears  in  our  workhouse,  or  at  our 
Outdoor  Relief  Committee,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
those  causes  which  produce  the  effects  which  we  so  much  deplore. 
And  yet  the  whole  secret  of  the  remedy  is  to  remove  the  causes. 
The  labour  involved  in  a  thorough  enquiry  would,  no  doubt,  be 
enormous  and  expensive. 

If  need  be,  all  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world  are  prepared  to 
combine  to  stamp  out  of  existence  those  who  believe  that  political 
reform  can  be  promoted  by  murder  and  bloodshed.  We  have 
combined  to  prohibit  the  demoralisation  of  those  who  do  business 
on  the  great  waters,  by  the  floating  gin  shops  and  brothels.  Surely, 
we  might  also  combine  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  causes  and 
the  remedies  for  that  economic  demoralisation  which  we  term 
pauperism. 
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In  the  Societe  Internationale  d' Assistance  Publique  we  might 
possibly  find  the  means  for,  at  any  rate,  drawing  up  an  Inter- 
national scientific  basis  of  the  classification  of  causes. 

There  is  a  woeful  want  of  such  a  classification  at  the  present 
time.  Take  any  case  book  you  like  in  any  Union  in  England,  you 
will  find  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  so-called  "cause"  is  but 
a  secondary  one. 

The  following,  taken  at  random  from  the  Chorlton  Union 
Case  Book,  will  illustrate  what  I  mean — (a)  Had  a  fall,  (b) 
Destitute.  We  have  no  knowledge  why  (a)  was  not  able  to  be 
attended  to  at  home,  or  why  (b)  was  destitute. 

If  we  could  have  even  a  simple  census  of  the  paupers  of 
Europe  we  should  probably  gain  a  considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  single  question  of  age  would  furnish  some  information 
that  would  tend  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  certain 
members  of  Parliament,  who  appear  to  think  that  old  age  pensions 
would  at  once  solve  this  problem  of  the  ages. 

In  an  analysis  of  one  thousand  cases  of  pauperism  over  20 
years  of  age  I  found  that — 


CASES. 


Between  20  and  30  years  of  age 


3^ 
40 

60 
70 


40 

50 
60 

70 
80 


So  and  upwards. 


696 


504  ; 


A  mere  enumeration  would,  if  this  is  a  fair  sample,  prove — 


That  old  age  pensions  would  not  touch  one-third  of   our 

adult  in-door  paupers. 
That  a  large  number  of  the  paupers  (530)  are  in  the  prime 

of  life,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  able  to  work.    Probably^ 
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sickness  due  to  insanitary  surroundings  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  large  number  of  this  class  coining  on  the  pauper 
rolls. 
3.  That  more  than   lo  per  cent,  of  the  total  have  passed  the 
three  score  years  and  ten. 

The  fall  from  214  at  40  to  166  at  50,  and  the  sudden  rise  to 
200  at  60,  is  an  example  of  the  fallacies  that  may  underlie 
statistics.  In  the  original  tables  the  numbers  at  each  year  of  age 
were  given,  and  I  found  that  at  58  years  of  age  only  seven  were 
admitted,  at  59  only  12,  at  60  only  eight,  but  at  61  no  less  than 
31,  falling  to  17  the  following  year.  Every  guardian  will  at  once 
guess  the  cause  of  this  apparent  variation  from  the  average.  To 
those  not  acquainted  with  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  it  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  over  60  years  of 
age  the  pauper  is  entitled  to  tea  and  bread  and  butter  to  breakfas^ 
and  supper,  instead  of  bread  and  gruel,  the  consequence  being 
that  the  paupers  frequently  state  their  age  to  be  greater  than  it 
really  is. 

This  question  of  the  average  age  of  the  pauper  has  been  selected 
as  an  example  of  the  vague  state  of  our  knowledge  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  had  a  census  of  paupers  over  60,  a  census  of 
paupers  who  have  been  members  of  friendly  societies,  but  we  have 
not  yet  had  thorough  enquiry  into  the  life  history  of  the  pauper; 
that  will  be  necessary  before  we  can  really  discern  the  source  of 
that  vast  stream  of  misery  that  pours  its  flood  into  our  poorhouses. 

The  first  thing  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  acquire  definite  infor- 
mation on  this  question,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  point 
out  that  this  is  undoubtedly  a  woman's  question.  Our  adult  male 
paupers,  it  is  true,  number  over  170,000,  but  our  female  adult 
paupers  number  over  320,000,  leaving  aside  the  220,000  children- 
It  does  appear  to  me  that  the  causes  that  brought  this  half  million 
paupers  on  the  rates  might  possibly  be  better  investigated  by 
ladies.  Any  one  who  has  gone  over  the  reports  of  the  T,ady 
Assistant  Commissioners  on  Women's  Work  must   be  struck  with 
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the  ability  with  which  the  task  has  been  discharged  (9).  If  the 
task  of  the  Commission  on  Labour  is  concluded  the  Government 
might  make  the  task  of  writing  a  paper  on  the  objective  causes  of 
poverty  easier  for  those  who  come  after  me  by  appointing  these 
ladies  to  carry  out  an  enquiry. 

The  first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  decide  on  some  method  upon 
which  to  conduct  that  enquiry. 

'  To  consider  what  primary  system  of  classification   should  be 
adopted. 

Professor  Tucker  has  suggested  that  the  primary  causes  might 
be  divided  into  four  classes  (10),  as  follows: — ■ 

1.  Natural  causes.     Climate,  soil,  and  food. 

2.  Governmental     or     Institutional     causes.  Slavery     war 

monopolies. 

3.  Economic  or  Industrial  systems  of    land  tenure,    and  the 

wage  system. 

4.  The  moral — morality  is  so  conventionalised  as  to  produce 

different  material  results,  customs,  and  practices  which 
in  one  community  are  accounted  immoral,  and  because 
they  are  counted  immoral  produce  poverty  in  another 
community,  are  not  accounted  immoral,  and  because  they 
are    not   accounted   criminal   do    not    produce    poverty. 

Professor  Warner,  in  his  lectures  at  the  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity (11)  classifies  these  causes  as  follows,  and  the  length  of  the  list 
proves  how  complicated  the  causes  of  poverty  and  pauperism  are 
witli  which  we  have  to  deal : — 

1.  Inadequate  natural  resources. 

2.  Bad  climatic  conditions. 

3.  Defective  sanitation. 

4.  Evil  associations  and  surroundings. 

5.  Defective  legislation,  and  defective  judicial,    and    punitive 

machinery. 

6.  Misdirected  or  inadequate  education. 
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a  Variation  in  the  value  of  money. 
b  Changes  in  trade. 
Bad  industrial     ^'  Excessive  or  ill-managed  taxation, 
conditions.        d  Emergencies  unprovided  for. 

e  Undue  power  of  class  over  class. 
./Immobility  of  labour. 
8.  Unwise  philanthropy. 

It  will  hardly  be  possible  to  treat  all  these  causes  in  the  time 
at  our  disposal,  but  all  of  them  deserve  careful  consideration. 
I.  The  first  on  the  list, 

In.jldequate  Natural   Resources, 

A  cause  that  has  been  known  for  centuries  as  playing  a  very 
important  part  in  the  production  of  poverty,  and,  as  I  pointed  out 
in  a  paper  which  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  this  Society, 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  even  at  the  present  time.  We, 
Northern  Guardians,  are  thankful  for,  and  proud  of  the  fact,  that 
we  have  a  smaller  percentage  of  pauperism  than  our  less  fortunate 
neighbours  in  the  South,  and  we  are  apt  to  take  credit  to  ourselves 
as  being  far  more  competent  administrators  of  the  Poor  Law  than 
our  colleagues  in  the  counties  where  the  percentage  is  high. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  before  coming  to  that  conclusion  to 
see  how  far  the  possession  of  coal  has  been  a  lever  wherewith  to 
raise  the  standard  of  comfort  of  those  who  labour  with  their  hands. 
Very  nearly  all  the  coal  producing  counties  of  England  show  a 
smaller  percentage  of  pauperism  than  those  destitute  of  it.  It  is 
not  only  the  getting  of  the  coal  that  gives  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  colliers,  haulers,  engineers,  &c.,  but  also  that  an  enormous 
number  of  industries  such  as  the  cotton,  woollen,  shipbuilding, 
and  all  the  commoner  metal  trades,  depend  upon  a  plentiful  supply 
.of  coal  for  their  very  existence.  It  is  not  only  the  young  and 
strong  that  find  employment  in  these  coal  districts.  Take  the 
cotton  mills  for  example.  A  large  number  of  married  women  with 
families  are  employed  in  the  mills,  and  they,  therefore,  require 
* 
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someone  at  home  to  look  after  their  children,  to  do  the  washing,  and 
to  take  care  of  the  house,  and  this  makes  it  worth  their  while 
to  give  board  and  lodging  to  a  large  number  of  old  people  who 
would  otherwise  in  all  probability  have  to  end  their  days  in  the 
workhouse.  In  the  counties  destitute  of  coal  you  find  a  larger 
percentage  of  pauperism  because  the  young  and  enterprising  leave 
the  agricultural  districts  for  the  town,  leaving  behind  them  the  old, 
the  feeble,  and  the  incompetent  to  swell  the  pauper  rolls.  Anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  age  percentages  of  the 
census  returns  with  pauper  returns  will  at  once  find  that  there  is  a 
very  close  connection  between  the  two. 
The  second  cause, 

Bad   Climatic  Conditions 

does  not  appear  to  play  so  important  a  part  here  as  it  does  in  other 
countries.  Many  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  terrible 
amount  of  pauperism  in  Ireland  that  followed  the  potatoe  blight 
of  46  years  ago.  Even  during  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  an 
extra  amount  of  wet  produce  great  distress  in  Ireland.  In 
India  we  had  a  few  years  ago  an  example  of  an  enormous  amount 
of  destitution  caused  by  a  very  dry  season,  and  at  the  present 
time  we  have  before  us  in  France  an  example  of  the  large  amount 
of  poverty  that  may  be  caused  in  a  country  by  want  of  water. 
In  England  we  have  well-marked  examples  of  the  evil  effects 
of  bad  climatic  conditions  in  the  large  amount  of  rheumatism  that 
is  common  in  the  marshy  districts.  Our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Henly, 
told  me  that  he  could  well  remember  the  time  when  a  considerable 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  the  marshy  parts  of  some  of 
the  southern  counties  suffered  from  chronic  ague,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  they  were  only  able  to  work  a  few  days  in  each 
week.  As  the  regular  wage  of  the  agricultural  labourer  at  that  time 
did  not  exceed  nine  shillings  a  week,  you  can  readily  understand 
what  havoc  was  wrought  in  the  finances  of  these  unfortunate 
labourers  by  the  damp  malarial  atmosphere  in  which  they  lived, 
probably  their  evil  case  was  aggravated  by   that   very  powerful 
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cause  of  poverty  and  pauperism,  examples  of  which  are  common 
objects  of  both  urban  and  agricultural  districts,  viz. : — 

Defective  Sanitation. 

To  discuss  this  question  in  the  way  its  importance  demands 
would  take  up  far  more  than  the  whole  time  at  our  disposal, 
because  it  ought  to  be  discussed  not  only  from  the  physical  but 
also  from  the  mental  and  moral  point  of  view. 

If  the  people  of  England  realised  the  enormous  loss  in  earnings 
that  is  suffered  by  the  working  classes,  and  also  understood  the 
large  amount  of  poor  rate  that  is  expended  upon  the  care  of  those 
diseases  which  are  the  result  of  insanitary  accommodation,  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  that  class  of  property  would  have  very 
strict  measures  dealt  out  to  them. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  a  serious  outbreak  of  typhus  took 
place  in  Manchester,  due  to  the  horrible  insanitary  condition  of 
certain  buildings  and  their  surroundings.  Some  of  the  cases  were 
brought  to  the  Workhouse,  and  the  Guardians  were  put  to  con- 
siderable trouble  and  expense,  but  worse  than  the  expense  was  the 
loss  of  the  lives  of  two  of  our  best  trained  nurses. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  at  once  say  these  people  make 
their  own  slums  and  delight  in  them.  To  a  certain  extent  that 
may  be  true,  but  I  have  known  in  more  than  one  case  a  complaint 
from  a  tenant  as  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  his  house  result  in 
notice  to  quit,  a  fact  which  does  not  tend  to  confirm  the  assertion 
that  they  like  dirt.  Earl  Compton,  writing  on  The  Homes  of  the 
People  (12),  appears  to  be  very  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  we 
have  here  a  powerful  cause  of  poverty.  "  It  is,"  he  writes,  "the 
usual  custom  to  attribute  poverty  and  disease  to  intemperance, 
particularly  by  those  who  will  not  move  a  finger  or  stir  a  step  to 
help  in  any  way  Temperance  Legislative  Reform.  I  am  convinced 
that  many  of  those  who  take  to  drink  have  been  induced  to  take 
the  first  step  by  the  houses  in  which  they  live.  I  know,  of  course, 
that  drink  causes  many  to  drift  into  the  classes  of  the  poor,  and 
the  very  poor ;  but  intemperance  is  not  only  the  cause,  but  also 
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the  consequence  of  overcrowding."     "It  may  be  as — as  Sir  John 
Simon  (13)  said,  speaking  of  overcrowding — that  competition  has 
screwed  down  the  rate  of  wages  below  what  will  purchase  indis- 
pensible  food  and  wholesome  lodgment.      All  labour  below  that  is 
masked  pauperism.     Whatever  the  employer  saves  is  gained  at  the 
public  expense.     When,  under  such  circumscances,  the  labourer  or 
his  wife  spends  an  occasional  month  or  two  in  the  hospital,  or 
when  he  gets  various  aid  from  his  Board  of  Guardians  in  all  sorts 
of  preventable  illness,  and  eventually  for  the  expenses  of  interment, 
it  is  the  public  that,  too  late  for  the  man's  health  or  independence, 
pays  the  arrears  of  wage  which  should  have  hindered  this  suffering, 
and  sorrow."     There  are  many  who  hold  different  views  of  this 
question  to  tne  writer's;  but  the  more  I  have  studied  the  causes  of 
pauperism,    and    the    more    convinced    I    become    that    insanity, 
environment,   and  overcrowding,  though  by  no    means   the   sole 
causes,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful   physically,  and,   to  a  great 
extent,  mentally  also.     There  is  a  rapidly  growing  belief  that  the 
pernicious    effects   of  insanitary    dwellings   are    as    bad    from    a 
psychological    as    a    ])hysiological    point    of    view.      The   joint 
committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association   and   International 
Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography  (14)  in  their  report  on  50,000 
school  children  state  that  "the  mentally  dull  are  most  numerous  in 
Certified  Industrial  Schools,  and  in  certain  districts,  especially  in 
the  Strand  and  the  City,  that  is,  presumably  among  large  block 
dwellings  and  warehouses,  low  nutrition  appears  to  be  very  largely 
associated  with  ill  development.      These  latter  cases  are  delicate, 
and  tend  to  nerve  disturbance  and  mental  dullness,  hence  they  are 
frequently  absent    from  school,   and  appear  in  large  tiuinbers  in 
Poor  Taw  and  Certified  Industrial  Schools.     This  fact  suggests  the 
desirability  of  fully  investigating  the  causes  of  defectiveness  among 
children  who  throw  such  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  State."      In 
America  they  appear  to  have  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  evil  effects 
produced  by  overcrowding  upon  the  mental  health  of  the  people; 
and    they  explain    the   increase   of   insanity  and  the  consequent 
additional  burden  on  the  State  by  reasoning  on  the  lines,   "That 
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mechanical  arts  crowd  the  populations  into  towns ;  overcrowding 
creates  foul  air,  which  engenders  ennui,  resulting  in  debauchery 
and  alcoholic  excess.  From  the  interaction  of  these  causes  neuro- 
degenerate  beings  result  with  equally  degenerate  descendants. 
Idiots  and  imbeciles  born  from  these  people  are  least  burdensome 
to  the  community,  but  the  congenital  criminal,  pauper,  hysterical 
nymphomaniacal  and  paranoiac  scions  of  such  a  stock  are 
essentially  savages  born  in  the  midst  of  a  civilisation  which  has 
sharpened  their  claws  for  its  own  destruction." 

Bad  as  the  physical  and  mental  effects  are,  the  moral  are,  if 
possible,  worse,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Privy  Council  overstated  the  case  when  writing  a  few  years  ago 
(13).  That  where  "overcrowding"  exists,  in  a  sanitary  sense,  it 
always  exists  more  perniciously  in  a  moral  sense.  In  its  higher 
degrees  it  almost  necessarily  involves  such  negation  of  all  delicacy, 
such  unclean  confusion  of  bodies  and  bodily  function,  such  mutual 
exposure  of  animal  and  sexual  nakedness,  as  is  rather  beastial  than 
human.  To  be  subject  to  these  influences  is  a  degradation  which 
must  become  deeper  and  deeper  for  those  on  whom  it  continues  to 
work.  To  children,  who  are  born  under  its  curse,  it  must  offer  a 
very  baptism  into  infamy,  and  beyond  all  measure  hopeless  is  the 
wish  that  persons  thus  circumstanced  should  ever  aspire  to  that 
atmosphere  of  civilisation  which  has  its  essence  in  physical  and 
moral  cleanliness,  and  enhances  the  self-respect  which  it  betokens. 

If  the  pauper  factories  are  to  be  shut  up,  the  houses  of 
the  working-classes  must  be  houses  fit  to  live  in,  not  habitations 
only  to  die  in.  It  is  too  late  to  preach  the  doctrine  that  you  have 
no  right  to  meddle  with  the  so-called  sacred  rights  of  the  house- 
sweater.  The  house-sweater  has  no  rights  ;  he  is  the  great  polluter 
and  adulterater  of  life.  The  time  has  come  when  we  must  inter- 
fere, if  not  from  philanthropic,  at  least  from  purely  selfish  motives, 
for  these  slums  are  "  the  nurseries  of  pauperism  and  crime  ;  they 
are  not  only  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  poor,  but  to  all,  because 
they  are  the  hotbeds  of  the  epidemics  that  carry  death  to  rich  and 
poor  alike."  (i6) 
** 
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Evil  Associations  and  Surroundings, 

though  very  important,  must  receive  very  Httle  consideration.  If 
we  have  not  actually  provided  evil  associations,  we  have  been 
very  careful  not  to  provide  the  opposite.  Healthy  out-door 
exercise  has  been  impossible  to  many  a  man,  woman,  and  child, 
especially  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  want  of  open  spaces  in 
proximity  to  their  homes.  Ignorance  and  crime  have  rejoiced 
that  we  have  pandered  to  them  in  closing  the  homes  where  dwell 
the  beautiful  and  the  wise.  What  have  the  working-classes  but 
the  street,  the  public,  and  the  beerhouse  to  enjoy  themselves 
in  ?  Of  the  latter  form  of  enjoyment  the  authorities  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Chester  have  been  careful  to  provide 
a  certainly  more  than  adequate  quantity.  There  are  townships 
with  one  licensed  house  to  every  56,  58,  37,  and  61  people  (17).* 
It  would  be  well  if  the  accommodation  provided  was  always  decent, 
but  everyone  acquainted  with  beerhouses  knows  that  in  many  of 
the  places  the  insanitary  condition  of  the  premises,  looked  at  as 
public  places,  is  so  bad  that  if  there  was  a  theatre  or  a  music  hall 
connected  with  them,  the  application  would  not  be  entertained  for 
one  moment. 

Careful  observation  has  convinced  me  that  one  badly  conducted 
beerhouse  does  more  to  demoralise  a  village  than  twenty  decently 
conducted  houses,  and  these  low  class  houses  ought  to  be  put  down 
with  a  strong  hand  not  only  on  account  of  the  poverty  and  misery 
they  cause,  but  also  because  it  is  unjust  to  the  respectable  publicans 
to  allow  these  places  to  compete  with  them  on  unfair  terms  as  they 
do  at  present. 

It  needs  no  teetotal  bigot  to  see  that  these  badly  conducted, 
low  class  houses  are  the  cause  of  a  ccnsiderable  part  of  our 
pauperism.  The  Cheshire  magistrates  not  long  ago,  in  the  excel- 
lent report  just  referred  to,  stale  "that  they  have  no  doubt  that  in 
those  districts  or  towns  which  are  most  poverty-stricken,  and  where 
the   population   is    most    dense,    the    demand    for    public-house 
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accommodation  is  greatest ;  and  we  are  further  convinced  that  the 
existence  of  dire  poverty  and  the  frequency  of  pubhc-houses  act 
and  react  upon  one  another,  poverty  increasing  public-houses,  and 
public-houses  increasing  poverty."  Probably  the  magistrates,  if 
asked,  would  give  as  their  reason  for  not  acting  up  to  their  opinions 
the  next  cause  of  poverty  on  our  list. 

Defective  Legislation, 

a  cause  of  poverty  and  pauperism  that  has  in  the  past  played 
many  parts,  all  bad  ones.  Everyone  who  knows  history  knows  the 
evils  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  horrible  cruelty  inflicted  on  the 
factory  workers  in  Lancashire,  especially  on  the  children.  The 
first  caused  such  an  amount  of  destitution  that  the  income  of  over 
8,600  people  in  Manchester  was  is.  zid.  per  week,  and  "Stockport 
was  to  let."  The  second  was  degrading  and  demoralising  the 
people.  Fortunately,  steps  were  taken  to  amend  these  Acts,  the 
first  by  the  Liberal,  and  the  second  by  the  Conservative  party. 
The  Factory  Act  must  certainly  be  strengthened,  so  far  as  regards 
trades  carried  on  in  small  rooms.  It  was  a  wise  thing  to  appoint 
female  inspectors,  and  one  calculated  to  improve  the  whole 
condition  of  female  labour. 

There  is  one  department  of  defective  legislation,  however,  that 
requires  a  thorough  overhauling,  and  that  is  the  land,  or  rather  the 
free  sale  of  small  quantities.  No  one  who  has  read  Mr.  McKay's 
excellent  work  on  the  English  Poor  (18)  will  accuse  him  of 
Socialistic  views,  but  after  speaking  of  free  trade,  he  continues  : — 
"The  working  classes  have  shared  in  these  advantages,  but  in 
regard  to  house  accommodation,  there  is  no  free  trade,  and  no 
competition,  and  as  a  consequence,  constant  legislation  for  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  unable  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  .  .  The  providing  of  a  cottage  at  is.  or  is.  6d. 
rent  is  really  a  payment  in  kind  of  part  of  the  labourer's  wages. 
The  system  is  a  relic  of  feudalism.  The  landlord,  when  he  lets  his 
land  to  a  farmer,  is  expected  to  supply  labourers  ascripti  glebes,  and 
to  pay  a  part  of  their  wages  by  giving  them  house  room.     The 
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arrangement  is  open  to  all  the  abuses  of  the  truck  system.  The 
restriction  of  a  leasehold  system  and  the  general  immobility  of  all 
tenure  in  land  has,  without  doubt,  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  congestion,  but  the  long  dissociation  of  omx  proletariat  from 
property,  more  especially  from  land,  has  accentuated  and  rendered 
permanent  the  evil. 

The  next  cause  in  the  list — 

Misdirected  or  Inadequate  Education. 

Considering  the  small  quantity  and  the  bad  quality  of  education 
that  was  dealt  out  to  the  people  forty  years  ago  the  wonder  is  that 
things  are  as  good  as  they  are.  The  education  dealt  out  in  the 
parish  schools  was  utterly  inadequate  to  enable  a  man  to  become 
valuable  as  a  thinking  animal.  He  was  neither  taught  to  be  skilful 
with  his  hands  or  his  brains ;  to  teach  him  to  think  was  the  last 
thing  thought  of.  Had  we  spent  more  on  education  m  past  years 
we  should  probably  be  spending  less  on  pauperism  now.  In  the 
analysis  of  1,000  cases  of  adult  in-door  paupers  I  found  that  the 
only  occupations  that  had  twelve  or  more  cases  were  the 
following : — 


Carters    13 

Labourers  191 

Painters 20 

Porters   16 

Tailors    15 

Warehouseman-Porters.  1 2 

Charers 137 


Housework    108 

Laundresses  14 

Machinists 12 

Hawkers 16 

Servants 89 

Weavers 23 


It  is  at  once  evident  that  the  labourer's  want  of  education  plays 
a  very  important  part  in  the  production  of  poverty.  His  ignorance 
often  prevents  him  gaining  information  as  to  where  he  can  find  the 
best  market  for  that  which  he  has  to  dispose  of — his  labour,  and  it 
also  acts  prejudicially  in  other  ways.  Being  unable  to  make  use 
of  books  or  newspapers  he  seeks  his  information  as  to  passing 
events  usually  from  his  companions   at   the   low   beerhouse,    so 
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tending  to  make  his  chronic  poverty  take  on  the  acute  and  active 
form  which  we  term  pauperism. 
The  next  cause  in  the  Ust, 

Variations  in  the  Value  of  Money, 
is  one  which  I  beUeve  has  a  much  closer  connection  with  pauperism 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
vagrancy  and  financial  crises.  Of  course  the  financial  crisis  is  the 
result  of  bad  trade,  and  not  the  cause ;  but  just  as  at  Waterloo 
when  after  a  long  fight  the  time  came  when  the  cry  was  sative  qui 
pent  I  so  in  times  of  panic  the  frantic  efforts  of  those  who  have 
gone  too  far  cause  untold  disaster  to  that  most  pitiable  class  the 
low  class  labourer.  In  1873  vagrancy  had  reached  low- water 
mark  since  1863,  the  figures  being  for  1873  27*00  average.  In 
that  year  the  American  financial  crisis  occurred,  and  the  fall  was 
at  once  arrested.  With  the  exception  of  very  slight  falls  in  two 
years  the  rise  goes  rapidly  on  from  1873  ;  so  rapid  is  the  rise  that 
in  1881  we  reach  high-water  mark,  the  number  of  vagrants  in  that 
year  having  risen  to  no  less  than  69 "00.  The  next  three  years 
show  a  steady  fall,  but  in  18S4  though  the  agricultural  returns  give 
the  harvest  as  "quite  an  average,"  yet  trade  was  depressed, 
political  clouds  were  thick  on  the  horizon,  and  1885  produced  the 
expected  Russian  war  panic,  the  result  of  which  was  that  vagrants 
rose  from  4,300  in/1885  to  6,500  in  1889.  Between  1889  and 
1890  there  was  a  large  fall  in  the  numbers — 6,500  to  4,900,  but 
the  Baring  crisis  took  place,  and  again  in  spite  of  the  good  harvest 
vagrancy  rose.  I  do  not  think  this  rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves 
of  vagrancy  is  difficult  to  account  for.  Male  vagrants  are,  as  a 
rule,  able-bodied,  and  are  largely  employed  at  low  class  labour.  In 
limes  of  prosperity  a  very  large  number  of  men  of  this  class  are 
employed  on  new  railways,  waterworks,  canals,  and  other  large 
undertakings,  which  are  usually  financial  through  the  banks. 
Overend,  •  Gurney  and  Co.  were  the  great  railway  contractors' 
bankers,  and  hence  when  they  failed  the  contractors  had  to  draw 
their  undertakings  within  narrower  bounds,  throwing  the  low  class 
labour  on  the  market. 
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This  theory  may  appear  to  some  far  fetched,  but  the  more 
I  have  gone  mto  the  question  and  the  more  convinced  I  am  that 
in  the  wicked,  reckless,  speculative,  and  bogus  company  swindles 
we  have  one  of  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  vagrancy.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  submarine  telegraph  cables  have  caused  the 
stock  markets  to  rise  in  full  in  unison,  and  that  being  so  we  ought 
to  find  that  the  1S74  crisis  caused  a  rise  in  America  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  Professor  McCook,  who  has  carefully  studied  the  tramp, 
states,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  that  the  era  of  trampism,  set  in  with 
the  financial  crash  of  1873,  and  advanced  with  the  great  railroad 
troubles  of  1877.  Some  statistics  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which 
the  Professor  was  kind  enough  to  send  me,  are  very  interesting.  In 
1870  the  average  number  of  tramps  per  day  was  170,  in  1873,  243. 
In  that  year  the  crash  came,  and  1874  shows  422,  1S78  no  less  than 
719,  an  increase  of  300  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  Between  1873  3-nd 
1880  our  tramps  rose  from  2,700  to  6,700,  a  rise  of  250  per  cent. 
And  the  case  is  strengthened  by  M.  Edouard  Fuster's  article  in  the 
Revile  Encyclopcdiqjie  on  "  L' Assistance  et  la  Mendicite  :" — '*  Apres 
la  arise  economique  de  1873,  on  s'avisa,  en  AUemagne  que  le 
vagabondage  prenait  d'effrayante  proportions.  On  parlait  de 
200,000  ouvriers  sans  travail  fuyant  les  villes  compagnons  et 
handiuerks  biircheti,  rodeurs  de  grands  chemins  enfin.  De  1874  a 
1882,  le  nombre  des  incarcerations  dans  les  maisons  de  correction 
montait  de  10,000  a  23,000."  Are  these  mere  coincidences,  or 
have  we  not  here  a  case  of  cause  and  effect.  A  too  rapid  and 
wasteful  consumption  of  capital  by  reckless  and  unprofitable 
undertakings  resulting  in  woeful  loss  to  thousands  of  people  of  the 
class  least  able  to  bear  it. 

Changes  in  Trade. 

A  common  cause  of  poverty,  and  though  its  effects  are  not 
confined  to  one  sex,  it  probably  exerts  a  more  pernicious  effect  on 
female  labour  than  on  our  own.  Numerous  e.xamples  will  occur 
to  every  one  of  regular  and  irregular  changes  in  trade.  To  the 
former  class  belong  chip  cutters,  tur  sewers,  day  waiters,  painters. 
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day  gardeners.  The  irregular  class  are,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the 
insane  desire  for  constant  change  of  apparel  on  the  part  of  the 
female  sex.  The  sudden  change  from  flowers  to  ribbons,  or  the 
abominable  use  of  little  birds  for  bonnets,  throws  a  large  number 
of  people  out  of  work.  This  love  of  change,  combined  with  the 
demand  for  low  priced  but  showy  articles,  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  poverty.  "  This  is  one  of  those  causes  of  poverty  which  is 
remediable."  "Until  a  little  while  ago,"  writes  Professor  Marshall, 
"  it  was  only  the  rich  who  could  change  their  clothing  at  the  capricious 
order  of  their  dressmakers.  But  now  all  classes  do  it.  The 
histories  of  the  alpaca  trade,  the  lace  trade,  the  straw  hat  trade, 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  tell  of  bursts  of  feverish  activity  alter- 
nating with  deadening  idleness.  Every  one  who  changes  the 
material  of  her  dress  simply  at  the  bid  of  fashion  sins  against  the 
spirit  of  art ;  but  she  also  probably  adds  to  the  wreck 
of  human  lives  that  is  caused  by  hungry  pining  for  work.  Forced 
interruption  to  labour  is  a  terrible  evil.  Those  whose  livelihood  is 
secure  gain  physical  and  mental  health  from  happy,  well  spent 
holidays  But  want  of  work,  with  long  continued  anxiety,  con- 
sumes a  man's  best  strength  without  any  return.  His  wife  gets 
thin,  his  children  get  as  it  were  a  nasty  notch  in  their  lives  which  is 
perhaps  never  quite  overgrown."  (i) 

Excessive  or  Ill-managed  Taxation 

is  a  past  and  present  cause  of  poverty.  In  the  old  days  of  the 
Corn  Laws  the  ratio  of  pauperism  rose  and  fell  with  the  quotations 
of  Mark  Lane.  We  have  got  rid  of  most  of  those  horrible  taxes  on 
industry,  but  even  yet  we  have  countries,  like  Germany  and 
America,  carrying  on  the  same  bad  old  system.  The  latter  country 
appears  to  be  realising  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  poor  by  the 
present  customs  tariff.  Professor  Andrews  puts  the  case  very  well 
in  the  following  paragraph  (20) — "Indirect  taxes  are  objectionable 
as  unduly  burdensome  to  the  poor,  particularly  if  specific  instead 
of  ad  valorem,  since  they  are  rated  rather  according  to  population 
than  to  property.      To  yield  much  revenue  they  must  be  placed  in 
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goods  that  are  somewhat  popularly  consumed.  Specific  duties 
aggravate  the  evil,  because,  being  fixed  at  about  so  much  on  the 
value  of  the  medium  quality  of  the  article,  they  are,  of  course, 
unduly  high  on  the  poor  qualities  which  alone  poor  people  can 
buy."  How  hardly  these  taxes  press  upon  the  poor  is  seen  in  the 
tax  upon  tea,  the  poor  seamstress  paying  the  same  duty  on  her 
IS.  4d.  tea  as  the  rich  man  does  on  his  4s.  tea.  I  am  afraid  there 
are  many  cases  where  the  annual  duty  she  pays  on  tea  is  equal  to 
the  full  sum  she  receives  for  two  days'  work. 

Emergencies  Unprovided  For 

is  a  common  cause  of  pauperism,  as  everyone  knows,  and  the 
horrible  revelations  that  have  taken  place  lately  in  regard  to 
certain  building  and  other  societies  have  tended  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  the  evil.  There  are  plenty  of  safe  ways,  such  as 
the  Post  Office,  the  Manchester  Unity,  and  other  good  Friendly 
Societies  that  can  be  utilised  by  the  working-man;  but  he  is  slow 
to  learn,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  sound  institutions  would  take 
a  leaf  out  of  the  "Soapmakers'  Guide,"  and  do  a  little  more 
advertising  than  they  do  at  the  present  time.  Not  one  working- 
man  in  twenty  knows  that  there  are  such  things  as  small  Post 
Office  annuities.  How  the  agricultural  labourer  on  his  present 
wage  is  to  utilise  them,  if  he  does  know  of  them,  is  a  problem 
difficult  of  solution.  If  the  labouring  classes  are  to  take  advantage 
of  institutions  of  the  class  named  it  would  be  by  diminishing  in 
some  way  the 

Undue  Power  of  Class  over  Class 

that  at  present  exists,  and  is  unfortunately  a  frequent  cause  of 
poverty  and  pauperism. 

In  the  first  strike  of  the  dock  labourers  we  had  an  example  of 
the  capitalist  wilfully  causing  a  terrible  amount  of  suffering  and 
destitution.  In  the  second  strike,  when  the  dockers,  having  gained 
their  rise,  struck  against  non-union  workers,  we  have  another 
example  of  the  same  evil. 
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In  the  Oldham  strike  we  had  an  example  of  the  workers  in  one 
department  of  industry  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  through  the 
refusal  of  those  employed  in  another  branch  to  accept  a  reduction 
in  wages. 

What  a  terrible  evil,  and  what  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary 
suffering  is  caused  by  these  horrible  struggles  of  class  against  class. 
We  have  an  exarnple  in  the  Durham  miners'  strike  last  year. 

In  the  Stockton-on-Tees  district  the  normal  amount  of 
pauperism  is  represented  by  an  average  total  of  7,000  paupers, 
including  both  in  and  out-door.  Last  year,  owing  to  the  distress 
among  the  iron  and  steel  workers,  caused  by  the  want  of  employ- 
ment resulting  from  the  lack  of  coal,  the  pauperism  rose  to  21,700, 
or  in  round  numbers  to  14,000  more  than  the  normal,  and  this 
through  no  fault  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  themselves.  As  the 
strike  lasted  over  six  weeks  the  cost  to  the  poor  rate  was  probably 
not  less  than  ;^2o,coo.  To  that  of  course  must  be  added  the 
consumption  of  capital  represented  by  the  savings  of  these  people, 
the  loss  of  the  value  of  their  labour  during  this  period  of  enforced 
idleness,  the  deterioration  in  their  ability  to  labour  when  again 
employed,  as  well  as  before,  on  account  of  want  of  practise  and 
unfeeding,  the  whole  amounting  to  a  terrible  bill,  without  taking 
into  account  the  suffering  and  sorrow  that  must  have  resulted  to 
thousands  of  women  and  children  from  this  wretched  industrial 
warfare,  due  to  the  wickedness  of  either  one  side  or  both  in  the 
coal  trade. 

But  the  most  terrible  power  of  one  class  over  another  class  is 
that  manifested  by  the  difficulties  which  the  members  of  the 
women's  trades  unions  have  to  contend  with,  due  to  the  fact  that 
an  unorganised  class  of  women  workers  are  selling  their  services 
for  a  remuneration  that  is  utterly  inadequate  to  maintain  a  decent 
and  proper  standard  of  comfort.  I  have  known  women  whose 
husbands  were  making  35s.  a  week  adding  to  the  family  income 
by  making  shirts  at  is.  3d.  a  dozen,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  by  so  doing  probably  adding  to  the  hardships  of  those  wlio 
have  to  already  exist  upon  an  amount  that  is  certainly  not  more 
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than  subsistence  if  it  is  not  actual  starvation.  If  this  terrible  evil 
is  to  be  done  away  with  it  can  only  be  accomplished  by  steady, 
persevering  efforts  to  make  these  jioor  creatures  understand  that 
in  underselling  each  other  they  are  accomplishing  their  own 
destruction. 

Immobility  of  Labour 
is  a  cause  of  poverty  that  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — ■ 

1.  Where  the  immobility  arises  from  want  of  money  to  make 
the  change. 

2.  From  ignorance  of  the  best  market  in  which  to  dispose  of 
their  labour. 

3.  From  an  intense  love  of  their  native  country. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  large  number  of  labourers 
belong  to  the  first  class.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  labourer 
earning  13s.  6d.  a  week,  with  perhaps  a  wife  and  three  or  four 
young  children,  could  save  enough  to  enable  him  to  migrate,  say 
from  Wiltshire  to  Lancashire,  or  better  still,  to  America. 

That  cases  of  poverty  through  ignorance  of  the  best  labour 
market  do  exist,  I  know,  from  a  few  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  own  notice.  In  one  case  a  gardener  actually  refused  to  leave 
a  wage  of  r5s.  a  week  for  one  of  235.  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  not  believe  wages  could  be  so  much  higher  in  one  place  than 
another.  Apparently  the  agricultural  labourer  of  to-day  is  very 
nearly  described  by  Dr,  Kay's  (afterwards  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth),  in  the  first  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  (19),  in 
which  he  states  that  they  were  compared  with  the  working  classes 
of  the  north,  "  more  obtuse,  an  enervated  and  less  intelligent 
race,"  a  result  probably  caused  by  the  frequent  intermarriage  that 
takes  place  in  these  small  villages,  and  which  possibly,  to  some 
extent,  accounts  for  the  large  numbers  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  that 
are  found  in  some  of  our  most  distinctly  agricultural  countries. 

Last,  but  not  least, 

Unwise  Philanthropy. 

To  describe  all  the  economic  evils  that  have  been  wrought  by 
the  well-intentioned  but  ignorant  would  require  more  time  than 
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even  your  patience  would  grant,  but  the  subject  is  one  that  cannot 
be  passed  over.  Much  of  the  so-called  charity  is  anything  but  the 
charity  that  is  kind.  Probably  there  are  no  greater  sinners  in  this 
respect  than  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  and  the  pious 
founders.  In  Northenden  village  a  Christmas  dole  of  2S.  6d.  is  given 
"to  each  poor  person."  As  almost  every  drunkard  fulfils  this  condi- 
tion, the  consequence  is  that  every  drunken  scoundrel  under  that  will 
is  bound  to  have  his  2S.  6d.,  with  which  he  very  often  has  another 
bout  of  drinking. 

These  are  both  examples  of  ignorant  misplaced  charity  on  a 
small  scale,  but  the  same  evil  on  a  more  extended  scale  is  not 
difficult  to  discover. 

We  all  remember  the  good  intentions  of  those  who  subscribed  to 
the  Mansion  House  fund,  but  those  who  carefully  watched  the  effects 
of  that  fund  have  very  little  good  to  say  of  it.  Miss  B.  Potter,  as 
competent  a  judge  as  we  can  find,  states,  with  reference  to  this 
fund,  that  (5)  "  the  far-reaching  advertisement  of  irresponsible 
charity  acts  as  a  powerful  magnet.  Whole  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion are  demoralised,  men  and  women  throwing  down  their  work 
in  order  to  qualify  for  relief,  while  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  intensified  congestion  of  the  labour  market,  angry,  bitter 
feeling  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  pittance,  or  the  rejection  of  the 
claim."  Practical  and  theoretical  observers  are  agreed  as  to  the 
effects  of  such  mischievous,  indiscriminate  charity.  Professor  Adams 
expresses  a  similar  opinion  on  the  moral  aspect.  "Who,"  he 
writes,  "does  not  know  that  much  of  our  so-called  philanthropy 
tends  to  blunt  the  edge  of  moral  perception,  and  consequently  to 
perpetuate  those  conditions  which  seem  to  make  philanthropy 
necessary?  A  philanthropy  which  is  satisfied  when  the  cry  of  the 
sufferer  is  hushed  has  no  place  among  the  permanent  forces  of 
social  progress."  ('20)  If  you  want  an  example  of  a  society  that 
expends — with  the  best  possible  intentions — a  very  large  sum  of 
money  for  what  some  people  think  a  very  small  return,  it  is  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  Miss  Potter 
states  that  "the  Society  enjoys  an  income  of  ^35,000  a  year.  The 
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process  of  conversion  is  very  simple :  Board  and  lodging  at  a 
specially  provided  house  during  the  enquiry  stage,  constant 
charitable  assistance  after  conversion,  and  the  free  education  and 
free  maintenance  of  Jewish  children  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
faith."  In  the  words  of  the  report  of  the  Society,  "  the  present 
inmates  appear  to  realise  the  contrast  between  their  former  friend- 
less condition  and  their  present  life,  in  which  a  comfortable  home, 
wholesome  food,  respectable  clothing,  instruction  in  trade,  and 
reward  money  for  attention  and  industry  accumulates  until  they 
leave  the  institution."  We  have  quite  sufficient  low  class  Polish 
and  Russian  Jews  and  Gentiles  coming  over  without  holding  out 
additional  attractions.  If  the  existence  of  this  society  and  ts 
method  of  working  becomes  known  to  that  small,  but  still  existing 
class,  the  vicious  and  dissipated  Jews  whom  the  Jewish  Boards  of 
Guardians  have  had  to  decline  to  help  as  incorrigible,  I  am  afraid 
the  number  of  converts  may  increase.  An  American  once  des- 
cribed certain  religious  organisations  as  "  salvation  mouse-traps 
baited  with  flannel  and  groceries,"  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
it  would  be  well  it  these  well-intentioned  people  would  realise  tliat 
the  command  "to  preach"  does  not  include  any  commands  to 
pauperise,  and  if  the  society  wants  to  make  true  converts,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  take  for  their  motto,  and  act  up  to  it,  the  old 
motto  of  the  Boston  Charity  Organization  Society,  "  Not  alms,  but 
a  friend,"  and  trust  purely  to  "moral  suasion,"  it  is  possible  that  the 
number  of  converts  might  not  increase  in  quantity,  but  the  quality 
would  probably  be  improved. 

I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  the  removal 
of  these  causes  is  a  more  difficult  task.  I  at  any  rate  have  no 
Aladdin's  Lamp,  or  Philosopher's  Stone,  wherewith  to  banish 
pauperism  from  our  midst.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  the  remedy 
will  not  be  found  in  an  invertebrate  socialism,  or  a  Ricardian 
individualism. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  do  require  is  a  truer  spirit  of 
patriotism.  We  should,  I  trust,  all  be  ready  to  quit  ourselves  as 
men  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  are  we  as  ready  to  do  our  duty 
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against  the  more  dangerous  enemies  in  our  midst.  Tlie  sweater 
who  keeps  women  working  their  lives  out  on  shirts  at  is.  a  dozen  ; 
the  property-jobber,  who  lets  wretched  hovels  at  2s.  6d.  a  week  ; 
the  low  beerhouse  keeper,  whose  house  is  the  rendezvous  of 
the  bookmaker  and  the  prostitute ;  the  pseudo-philanthropists. 
All  these  are  mental,  moral,  and  physical  dangers  to  the  State 
(i).  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  we  have  to  accomplish  is 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  very  poor^  and  make  them  under- 
stand that  we  have  a  real  interest  in  them,  It  is  not  probable 
we  shall  be  able  to  gain  that  confidence  if  we  continue  to  aid 
the  owners  of  insanitary  property  to  grow  rich  on  that  which  is 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  people.  It  will  be  better  if  private 
enterprise  can  supply  the  demand  for  working-class  dwellings.  I 
have  little  faith  in  Government  undertakings,  but  if  not  private 
enterprise,  then  the  municipalities  must  do  it,  as  they  are  doing  in 
Glasgow,  London,  and  Naples.  The  Licensmg  Laws  must  be 
miproved.  It  must  he  made  impossible  for  a  brewer  to  obtain 
a  renewal  of  the  license  for  a  house  that  has  been  convicted  simply 
by  changing  the  manager.  A  house  with  a  bad  character,  and 
convictions  against  it,  must  be  done  away  with. 

The  State  may  do  something  by  retiuiring  more  thorough 
auditing  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  provision  of  clear  and 
simple  balance  sheets. 

Trades  Unions  must  be  thoroughly  legalised  and  protected  by 
the  State,  just  as  carefully  as  landed  property  is  protected.  Trades 
Unions  have  made  many  mistakes,  and  done  stupid  and  foolish 
things,  so  has  every  legislative  and  administrative  body  in  its  time, 
and  with  the  spread  of  education  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes 
that  influence  trade,  strikes  will  become  more  rare,  and  the  money 
that  is  at  present  spent  upon  this  industrial  welfare  will  become 
the  capital  wherewith  to  provide  old  age  pensions. 

Co-operation  is  every  year  taking  a  more  and  more  important 
place  in  promoting  thrift  and  foresight  among  the  people. 

Temperance  must  be  promoted  not  so  much  by  goody  goody 
tracts     and    tea    meetings,    but    by    promoting    healthy    manly 
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recreation  among  the  people,  open  spaces,  free  libraries,  baths,  and 
entertainments. 

If  I  am  to  name  one  remedy  that  I  have  more  faith  in  than 
another  it  is  education  in  its  best  sense.  The  education  that 
raises  us  mentally,  morally,  and  physically  above  the  beasts.  We 
must  not  be  content  with  the  fifth  standard.  We  must  provide 
Technical  and  Secondary  schools,  and  by  that  means  so  increase 
the  value  of  the  commodity  that  the  workman  has  to  sell,  viz.,  his 
labour,  that  he  will  be  able  to  make  better  provision  for  his  old 
age,  and  therefore  pauperism  will  pine,  for  ignorance  is  the  soil  in 
which  it  flourishes. 

Ruskin  in  one  of  his  works  describes  *'  Venice  as  a  city  in 
the  mud."  When  you  realise  that  every  year  nearly  two  million 
individuals  come  upon  the  pauper  rolls  of  England,  surely  this 
country  cannot  be  described  as  out  of  the  economic  mud.  If  we 
are  to  solve  this  question  of  the  ages  we  must  know  the  real 
conditions  under  which  the  pauperised  poor  live  in  those  places 
which  it  is  a  mockery  to  call  homes. 

We  must  not  go  as  we  too  often  have  done  in  the  spirit  of 
patronage  but  in  the  spirit  of  duty,  the  desire  not  only  to  teach 
them  but  to  teach  ourselves  ;  for  only  in  that  spirit  can  we  learn 
the  true  ethics  of  philanthropy. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  permanent  good  can  be  done  by 
spasmodic  efforts.  It  is  only  by  steady  continuous  striving  that 
this  unorganised  mass,  weighed  down  with  ignorance  and  prejudice, 
can  be  raised  from  the  mental  and  moral  mud  with  which  it  is  at 
present  surrounded. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  to  cure  is  the  voice  of  the  past,  to 
prevent  the  divine  whisper  of  to-day.  If  you  are  to  prevent  you 
must  get  those  who  are  poor  themselves  to  work  side  by  side  with 
you.  "■  The  day  of  merely  helping  the  poor  has  for  all  thinking 
men  long  gone  by ;  the  day  of  helping  them  to  help  themselves, 
teaching  them  in  selfish  separation  to  fight  each  for  his  own  hand, 
is  fast  waning,  the  better  day  of  helping  them  to  help  each  other 
is  here."  (21) 
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I  PROPOSE  this  evening,  in  discussing  our  dual  system  of  national 
elementary  education,  to  point  out  some  of  its  difficulties  and 
defects,  not,  however,  with  the  object  of  making  out  a  case  for  its 
abolition.  My  intention  is  rather  to  indicate  a  direction  in  which, 
without  any  violation  of  the  compromise  of  1S70,  the  voluntary 
schools  can  be  brought  into  line  with  the  school  board  system,  so 
far  as  secular  education  is  concerned,  without  ceasing  to  be  places 
of  systematic  denominational  instruction.  Unless  this  can  be 
accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all, 
and  tend  to  check,  if  not  to  entirely  abolish,  the  unhappy  acrimo- 
nious controversies  which  have  been  so  injurious  to  education  in 
this  country,  there  would  be  no  hope,  and  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  hope,  of  its  being  adopted.  I  should  think  it  impertinent, 
indeed,  to  come  before  this  society  with  any  scheme  that  did  not 
seem  to  make  for  the  general  good,  without  favour  to  any  school  of 
thought,  to  any  sect,  or  to  any  party.  But  I  ought  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  believe  no  new  arrangement  could  be  even  tempo- 
rarily satisfactory  that  invohed  any  infringement  of  the  leading 
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principles  of  the  Act  of  1S70.  Let  me  also  say  that  I  do 
not  claim  to  have  discovered  any  new  method  of  settling  old 
disputes,  or  one  that  may  not  have  occurred  to  others — even  to 
many  others.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  for  some  years  past  I  have 
believed  the  proposals  I  shall  venture  to  make  might  be  adopted 
as  a  reasonable  if  only  partial  settlement,  but  I  only  venture  now  to 
bring  them  forward  publicly  because  I  have  noticed  that  an  approxi- 
mation to  similar  suggestions  has  been  made  by  men  who  look  at  the 
elementary  education  question  from  widely  different  points  of  view, 
and  because  I  have  been  encouraged,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  hope 
that  they  are  practical,  by  personal  friends  belonging  to  different 
churches  and  different  political  parties.  If,  therefore,  I  should  be 
told  there  is  no  sort  of  originality  in  the  plan  I  have  to  submit,, 
that  will  only  give  me  pleasure.  ,     " 

The  Dual  System. 

Let  me  briefly  recall  attention  to  the  leading  features  of  this 
dual  system.  The  elementary  schools  of  the  kingdom  are  divided 
into  two  classes;  those  managed  by  representatives  of  the  ratepayers, 
and  those  managed  by  private  committees, — voluntary  managers, 
who  are  not  compelled  to  undertake  the  work,  and  who  might  at 
any  time  abandon  it.  The  voluntary  schools  are  often  called 
"  denominational,"  because  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  them  are  carried  on 
m  connection  with  religious  organisations.  And  how  important  is 
the  share  of  the  voluntary  system  in  the  work  of  elementary 
education  appears  from  the  fact  that  of  the  last  Parliamentary 
grant  for  elementary  education,  which  amounted  to  ;!^3o6i,3oo 
(exclusive  of  the  fee  grant  of  nearly  ^2,000,000),  more  than  55 
per  cent  was  paid  to  private  managers  for  the  maintenance  of 
voluntary  schools. 

This  miportance  will  be  further  understood  by  a  reference  to 
the  number  of  attendances  in  the  two  classes  of  schools.  In 
iSSi  there  were  in  average  attendance  in  the  voluntary  schools 
2,007,184    children,   and   856,351    in   board    schools.      In    1S92 
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the  numbers  had  increased  to  2,300,377  in  voluntary  schools, 
and  1,570,397  in  board  schools.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  England  and  Wales  who 
attend  elementary  schools  are  in  voluntary  schools ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  eleven  years  has 
been  greatly  in  favour  of  the  publicly  managed  institutions,  the 
increase  in  board  schools  having  been  83 '4  per  cent,  against  14.-6 
per  cent  in  voluntary  schools. 

Before  the  Act  of  1870  the  elementary  education  of  England 
and  Wales  was  all  but  universally  carried  on  by  the  denominations, 
the  nation  having  left  it  almost  entirely  to  them.  Parliament  gave 
them  direct  encouragement,  and  made  them  grants  for  school 
buildings,  in  addition  to  annual  awards  for  maintenance.  In  1870 
the  annual  grant  to  the  voluntary  schools  was  only  ^562,611,  and 
the  average  grant  per  child  was  9s.  9jd.  In  187 1,  before  the  new 
measure  had  really  come  into  force,  when  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  22,704,108,  the  Parliamentary  grant  for 
elementary  education  amounted  to  ^581,358,  and  the  rate  of 
grant  per  scholar  in  average  attendance,  according  to  the  different 
classes  of  schools  aided  m  that  year,  was — 

s.      d. 

Church  of  England  10      15 

Roman  Catholic   9     5-^ 

British,  Wesleyan,  and  other  schools  10     5^ 

In  no  case  did  the  Government  grant  meet  the  cost  of 
education,  and  the  sources  of  income  from  which  the  remainder 
was  drawn  were  school  fees,  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  the 
endowment  fund.  The  raising  of  a  considerable  sum  from  private 
sources  was  then,  and  has  been  ever  since,  an  imperative  condition 
of  grants  being  awarded  from  the  national  exchequer. 

The  Act  of  1870,  as  you  are  aware,  did  not  interfere  with  the 
privileges  of  the  voluntary  schools,  but  it  called  into  existence 
schools  to  be  managed  by  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
the  school  boards  were  placed  in  the  same  position  as  the  voluntary 
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managers,  The  Parliamentary  grant  was  awarded  to  both  classes 
of  schools  under  the  same  conditions.  The  private  managers  and 
the  school  boards  were  both  compelled  to  provide  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  expenditure ;  it  might  be  from  fees,  but  if  these  were 
not  sufficient,  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  from  the  rates,  as  the 
case  might  be,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  a  portion  of  the  grant.  By 
the  Act  of  1870  the  annual  grant  could  never  exceed  the  income 
derived  from  other  sources  in  the  same  year ;  but  by  the  Act 
of  1876  the  grant  is  only  reduced  when  its  excess  above  the 
income  does  not  exceed  17s.  6d.  per  child  in  average  attendance, 
and  in  all  cases  the  Parliamentary  grant  is  only  awarded  for 
secular  instruction.  The  voluntary  schools  are  still  left  at  liberty  to 
give  religious  instruction  according  to  their  own  creeds  and  formu- 
laries; but  in  the  board  schools,  though  scriptural  and  religious 
instruction  is  allowed,  its  introduction  is  left  to  the  decision  of 
the  boards,  and  the  14th  clause  of  the  Act  states  that  "no  religious 
catechism  or  religious  formulary  that  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination  shall  be  taught  in  the  school." 

Some  Details  of  Expenditure  Under  the  Education  Acts. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  expenditure  increased,  and  how  the 
grants  were  distributed  to  the  various  classes  of  schools,  under  the 
Act  of  1 8 70,  and  those  which  supplemented  it.  That  Parlia- 
ment has  been  more  alive  to  its  duty  in  reference  to  elementary 
education  since  1870  is  apparent,  not  merely  in  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  annual  grant,  but  in  the  proportion  of  the  whole 
cost  now  paid  by  the  State.  In  1870  the  percentage  of  the 
Government  grant  to  the  total  income  was  37  ;  last  year  it  was  67. 

In  18S1,  when  the  population  was  26,055,406,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  grant  was  ^2,614,883;  in  1892  it  had  risen  to 
_;^5,965,5i6 ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  1871  the  nation  was  taxed  for 
elementary  education,  exclusive  of  the  science  and  art  grant,  about 
9|d.  per  head  of  the  total  population,  in  1S81  more  than  2s., 
and  in  1892,  including  the  fee  grant  under  the  Assisted  Educa- 
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tion  Act,  more  than  43.  per  head.  In  what  proportion  have  the 
grants  increased  in  the  two  classes  of  schools?  Well,  the 
aggregate  amount  earned  in  the  voluntary  schools  advanced  from 
;^i, 570,207  in  1881,  to  ^2,076,768,  exclusive  of  the  fee  grant, 
in  1892,  or  at  the  rate  of  32*3  per  cent,  and  in  the  same  period 
in  the  board  schools  from  ^677,300  to  ^1,484,381,  or  at  the  rate 
of  ii9'2  per  cent. 

If  we  take  the  grant  per  scholar  in  average  attendance,  we 
find  an  enormous  advance  in  the  amount  earned  in  all  classes 
of  schools.  The  classification,  it  will  be  observed,  differs  from  that 
given  above,  as  the  Wesleyan  schools  are  a  group  by  themselves, 
and  the  board  schools  are,  of  course,  added. 

Rate  of  Grant  per  Scholar  in  Average  Attendance. 
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England  and  Wales    15 

Church  of  England 15 

British 16 

Wesleyan     16 

Roman  Catholic 15 

School  Board  15 

The  grant  per  head  has,  in  fact,  been  steadily  increasing  ;  and  if 
the  expenditure  had  remained  stationary,  we  should  probably  have 
heard  very  few  complaints  about  the  pecuniary  difficulties  of 
voluntary  schools.  But  the  cost  has  also  increased,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table  : — 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  averages  represent  a 
fairly  even  distribution.  If  they  did,  the  grievance  would  not  be 
so  acute.  I  mean  if  the  schools  in  the  various  groups  were  sup- 
ported by  a  common  fund  ;  if  the  surplus  of  the  highest  grants  in 
the  more  flourishing  schools  went  to  pay  the  deficits  of  those 
carried  on  under  financial  difficulties  ;  or  if  the  aggregate  amount 
from  voluntary  subscriptions  were  distributed  in  like  manner,  many 
voluntary  schools  would  be  in  a  less  unfavourable  position. 

The  total  amount  raised  of  voluntary  subscriptions  has  not 
decreased,  but  it  has  not  proportionately  increased  with  the 
number  of  schools.  The  total  in  1871,  was  p/^437,400;  in 
rS8i,  ^728,935  ;  and  in  1892,  ^798,777.  Not  only  is  the 
percentage  much  less,  having  fallen  from  27  per  cent  of  the  whole 
income  in  187 1  to  19  per  cent  last  year,  but,  as  I  have  reminded 
you,  it  is  not  evenly  distributed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
the  relative  decrease  in  the  amount  supplied  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  fact  itself  is  not  surprising.  Undoubtedly  a 
considerable  number  of  the  old  subscribers  are  satisfied  with  the 
education  given  in  board  schools,  which  in  the  large  towns  are,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  attended  by  children  of  all,  or  nearly  all, 
denominations.  Then  the  payment  of  the  school  board  rate  is 
frequently,  and  not  unreasonably,  urged  as  an  excuse  for 
diminished  readiness  to  give  pecuniary  aid  to  voluntary  schools. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  since  the  Assisted  Education  Act 
came  into  force,  the  number  of  children  who  receive  free 
education  in  schools  where  fees  are  still  received  has  steadily 
increased,  and  must,  of  course,  go  on  increasing ;  thus  the  income 
from  school  pence  will  go  on  diminishing. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  the  managers  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluntary  schools  find  it  difficult  to  raise 
money  for  all  the  necessary  expenses.  Many  of  these  schools, 
indeed,  are  still  maintained  without  difficulty,  but  the  very  proper 
determination  of  the  Education  Department  to  insist  that  school 
buildings  all  over  the  country  shall  be  put  into  a  thoroughly  sanitary 
state,  and   that  playgrounds,  Szc,  shall  be  provided,  involves  the 
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expenditure  of  so  much  money,  that  many  voluntary  managers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  have  been  face  to  face  with  burden- 
some financial  liabilities. 

Alternatives  now  open  to  Voluntary  Managers  who 
Cannot  Maintain  their  Schools. 

When  voluntary  managers  find  it  impossible  to  contmue  their 
schools,  two  courses  are  open  to  them :  they  may  either  close 
them,  or  they  may  hand  them  over  to  the  management  of  school 
boards.  If,  by  the  closing  of  voluntary  schools,  there  is  a 
dearth  of  accommodation  in  any  district,  the  Education 
Department  is  bound  to  take  steps  for  securing  the  necessary 
provision.  According  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  voluntary 
managers  may  transfer  their  schools  to  school  boards,  retaining 
possession  of  the  buildings,  and  liberty  to  use  them  for  church 
and  congregational  purposes  in  the  hours  when  the  boards 
do  not  require  them  ;  and  in  these  transferred  schools,  the 
courses  of  instruction,  both  religious  and  secular,  are,  ot 
course,  identical  with  those  in  all  other  board  schools  of  the 
same  district.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  many  schools  have 
been  so  transferred  in  the  whole  country,  but  since  the 
election  of  the  first  Manchester  School  Board,  40  schools  have 
been  handed  over  by  their  denominational  managers  to  the  Board. 
Of  these  16  were  Church  of  England  schools,  19  British,  and  5 
Wesleyan.  Many  of  them  have  been  closed  after  condemnation 
by  the  department,  or  for  other  reasons,  and  the  work  formerly 
carried  on  in  them  is  now  being  done  in  more  recently  erected  and 
more  suitable  buildings.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
Alanchester  Board  schools  include  13  schools  transferred  by 
Church  of  England  managers,  7  which  were  British,  and  3  which 
were  Wesleyan  schools ;  and  in  no  case  has  a  single  complaint 
reached  the  Board  with  regard  to  the  results  of  the  transfer  by 
the  old  managers,  or  has  any  proposal  been  made  for  cancelling 
the  agreement. 
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No  one  will  deny  that  grave  inconveniences,  both  direct  and 
indirect,  are  suffered  under  the  present  system.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  which  the  more  fallible  of  voluntary 
managers  are  liable  to  succumb,  when  they  have  not  money 
enough  to  afford  all  the  advantages  obtained  in  board  schools.  There 
is  then  a  disposition  to  denounce  rate-aided  schools  as  unnecessary 
and  extravagant,  and  the  consequent  opposition  sometimes  checks 
progress,  and  the  children  suffer.  To  the  same  cause  must  be 
attributed  the  extremely  unjust  attacks  so  often  made  on  the  reli- 
gious instruction  given  in  board  schools  ; — attacks  not  less  mis- 
chievous because  they  are  generally  made  by  critics  who  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire  about  what  they  denounce.  We  can  all 
respect  the  conscientious  convictions  of  men  who  believe  that 
dogmatic  religious  instruction  ought  to  be  given  to  the  youngest 
school  children;  but  these  justify  no  one  in  calling  a  system 
which  includes  the  teaching  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the 
recognition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  use  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  "  godless,"  or  of  calling  it  "  Nonconformist  religion," 
when  there  is  not  a  Nonconformist  church  in  the  kingdom  that 
would  accept  its  provisions  as  complete  or  even  distinctive. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  more  about  the  mischief  which 
springs  from  this  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  Both  the  school 
boards  and  the  good  work  they  do  are  attacked.  No  one 
complains  when  there  is  improvement  in  the  lighting  of  the  streets 
of  our  towns,  when  the  pavement  is  made  more  durable,  when  the 
supply  of  pure  water  is  increased,  and  when  attempts  are  made  to 
make  the  atmosphere  more  fit  to  breathe,  and  to  carry  out  other 
sanitary  reforms,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers;  but  the  money 
paid  for  the  provision  of  good  schools,  for  the  introduction  of 
new  courses  of  instruction,  is  sometimes  said  to  be  wasted,  and 
some  ardent  controversialists  would  have  us  believe  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  community  if  we  narrowed  our  courses  of 
instruction,  cut  down  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  degraded 
elementary  education  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

It  would  be  folly  to  deny,  however,  that  the  existing  conditions 
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of  transference  would  never  be  willingly  accepted  by  the  great 
maiority  of  school  managers  ;  and  the  (juestion  I  would  ask  is 
whether  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  more  satisfactory  state  of 
things,  without  any  interference  with  the  compromise  under  which 
such  immense  services  have  been  rendered  to  the  community? 
Is  there  any  hope  of  a  new  arrangement  which,  v.'ithout 
checking  progress,  and  even  while  securing  its  extension,  shall 
allow  the  voluntary  schools  to  continue  that  branch  of  their  work 
which  is  most  precious  to  their  supporters  ?  That  question  I  will 
try  to  answer  after  referring  to  some  of  the  different  proposals 
which  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  for  dealing  with  the 
difficulty  which  troubles  so  many  voluntary  managers. 

Universal  Board  Scfools. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty 
would  be  by  a  universal  transference ;  that  is,  by  the  conversion  oi 
all  voluntary  schools  into  board  schools.  But  is  there  anyone  bold 
enough  to  say  that  any  such  scheme  is  likely  to  be  generally 
acceptable,  and  would  it  be  fair  to  make  these  conversions  com- 
pulsory ?  Let  us  not  forget  that  vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  school  buildings,  and  this  with  an 
understanding,  declared  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  they  should  be 
used  as  denominational  day  schools.  The  nation  made  a  bargain 
with  the  denominations,  and  the  bargain  should  not  be  lightly 
broken ;  certainly  not  without  clear  evidence  that  the  whole 
community  would  profit  by  the  breach. 

Universal  Secular  Schools. 

There  are  many  thoughtful  and  conscientious  persons  who 
advocate  the  establishment  of  a  universal  system  of  secular 
schools,  who  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  sort  of 
religious  instruction  in  elementary  schools  supported  by  public 
money ;  and  let  us  not  forget  that  among  them  are  many  deeply 
religious  men ;  men  who  maintain  that  the  day  school  is  not  the 
place  for  education  of  the  kind,  but  that  it  should  be  given  by 
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teachers  specially  qualified  to  undertake  it  in  other  places  and  at 
times  set  apart.  If  we  were  at  the  beginning — if  no  system  were 
in  existence — it  is  not  impossible  that  such  a  scheme  would 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  being  accepted  ;  but  that  the  people 
of  this  country  are  not  prepared  for  anything  of  the  kind  is,  I 
think,  apparent  in  the  fact  that  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  school  boards  of  the  kingdom ;  representative  bodies  which 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  exclude  any  sort  of  religious  instruction — 
Scripture  reading  and  religious  instruction  have  been  included.  I 
think  I  may  even  venture  to  say  that  the  most  earnest  advocates 
of  the  total  exclusion  of  religious  instruction  from  the  day  schools 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  prospect  of  the  plan  they  favour 
being  adopted  in  the  immediate  future. 

A  Common  Scheme  of  Religious  Instruction. 

Then  there  are  various  proposals  in  the  direction  of  a  common 
plan  of  Christian  teaching,  one  which  might  be  accepted  by  all 
denominations — a  scheme  which,  while  excluding  some  doctrines 
deemed  important  by  the  members  of  this  or  that  church,  would 
include  nothing  that  the  great  majority  of  them  could  object  to, 
and  would  not  be  compulsory  on  any  child  to  whose  parents  it 
might  be  distasteful.  Many  school  boards  have  endeavoured  to 
frame  courses  of  religious  instruction  on  these  lines,  the  hope  being 
that  the  children  who  come  under  their  influence  will  not  be  led 
by  it  to  become  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  any  church,  but  that  the 
teaching  will  rather  aid  in  preparing  them  for  the  special  denomina- 
tional instruction  of  their  parents'  choice  and  of  their  own  clergy. 
This  was  also  the  plan  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  believe  that  the  time  might  not  one  day  come 
when  such  a  plan  would  be  brought  within  the  range  of  praciical 
consideration  ;  and  I  can  imagine  nothing  of  the  kind  more  likely 
to  meet  the  wishes,  or  more  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments, 
of  the  greatest  number,  than  one  set  forth  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  an  address  delivered  in  the  course  of  last  year.  "  T 
"  believe,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "  that  if  in  early  life  the  real  facts  of 
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"  Scripture,  and  of  our  Lord's  life,  are  instilled  earnestly  and 
•'carefully  by  religious  people  into  the  minds  of  children,  that  will 
"be  the  basis  upon  which  all  that  we  call  dogmatical,  all  that  we 
"call  distinctive,  all  that  we  call  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  England 
"as  a  presentment  of  Christian  doctrine  will  be  realised."  If  there 
were  any  reason  to  hope  that  these  views,  enlightened  views,  I 
venture  to  call  them,  were  shared  by  all  the  advocates  of  religious 
instruction  in  elementary  schools,  we  should  not  have  to  look  far 
for  a  solution  of  our  problem.  We  have  to  take  account,  however, 
of  the  opinions  of  a  large  body  of  influential  friends  of  denomi- 
national education,  who  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  specific 
teaching  of  their  own  creeds  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  children,  and  that  this  can  only  be  supplied  in  the 
day  schools.  The  question  here  is  not  whether  this  is  a  sound 
and  sensible  opinion,  but  whether  it  prevails  to  a  large  extent,  I 
think  it  does,  and  accordingly  we  must  take  note  of  it  in  striving 
to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  which  may  afford  reasonable  satisfaction 
to  reasonable  men.  \ 

Pavmext  fro-M  the   Rates  to  Voluntary  Schools. 

There  is  another  proposal  for  relieving  the  voluntary  schools, 
to  which  I  must  refer  at  greater  length — -one  more  frequently 
brought  .forward,  more  talked  about,  at  anyrate  more  written 
about,  than  any  other.  I  mean  that  of  making  grants  to  them  from 
the  rates.  Why  should  they  not  be  so  assisted,  we  are  asked, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  board  schools, 
and  the  rates  are  paid  by  inhabitants  of  all  denominations— those 
who  are  in  favour  of  denominational  education  and  those  who  are 
against  it  ?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  denominational  schools 
do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  community  as  the  board 
schools  do.  The  board  schools  are  municipal  institutions  ;  they 
are  managed  by  representatives  of  the  ratepayers ;  their  accounts  are 
submitted  to  a  Government  audit  ;  and  the  policy  which  directs 
them  is  a  reflex  of  public  opinion.  This  is  not  tlie  case  with  the 
voluntary  schools.     They  are  under  private  management ;  neither 
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the  central  government  nor  the  ratepayers  have  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  the  managers  nor  in  the  appointment  of  the 
teachers ;  and  the  plea  for  the  special  privileges  they  enjoy  has 
generally  been  the  relief  they  give  to  the  ratepayers  and  the  support 
they  largely  receive  from  voluntary  subscriptions.  But  these  are  not 
the  most  important  distinctions  between  them.  The  voluntary 
schools  are  primarily  and  essentially  denominational  institutions. 
To  quote  the  descriptive  phrase  of  an  ardent  defender,  Mr. 
Scott  Coward,  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors,  they  are  "feeders  and  buttresses  of  the  denominations." 
Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  adopt  this  phrase  as  an 
unfavourable  reflection  against  the  voluntary  schools ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  think  they  deserve  our  sympathy  and  consideration  all 
the  more  on  account  of  the  chief  motive  of  their  continued  existence. 
But  it  is  always  best  to  see  the  whole  of  a  question,  and  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  voluntary  schools  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  work  of  elementary  education  in  this  country. 
As  we  have  seen,  managers  are  not  compelled  to  keep  them  open  ; 
and  if  they  were  all  closed  to-morrow,  the  machinery  is  in  existence, 
and  would  immediately  be  put  into  operation,  for  doing  their  work 
by  other  agencies — that  is,  by  public  and  representative  bodies. 
Those  who  believe  that  such  an  innovation  as  payment  from  the 
rates  to  voluntary  schools  is  likely  ever  to  be  proposed  by  any 
government,  have  probably  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  hostile 
feeling  such  a  proposition  would  provoke.  To  thousands  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  it  would  appear  like  a  permission  to  make 
grants  from  the  rates  for  the  payment  of  denominational  religious 
teaching — like  the  revival  of  a  compulsory  church  rate.  Even  those 
who  advocate  this  scheme  admit  tha;:  there  must  be  some  sort  of 
popular  control  by  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  if  money  from 
the  local  taxes  is  granted  for  denominational  schools,  and  if  this  is 
thoroughgoing,  the  voluntary  management  may  become  merely 
nominal.  If  only  a  portion  of  the  deficiency  were  made  up  from 
the  rates,  the  ditificulty  would  only  be  partially  dealt  with,  and 
the  discontent  would   remain  ;    but   if   the  whole  of  the  adverse 
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balance  were  supplied  from  the  rates,  does  anyone  suppose  that 
a  long  time  would  elapse  before  the  schools  became  in  all  respects 
municipal  institutions? 

Then  if  assistance  can  be  justly  claimed  from  the  rates  for  all  who 
are  undertaking  education  work  under  difficulties, — if  a  share  in  the 
rates  can  be  fairly  asked  for  in  schools  to  which  all  ratepayers  send 
their  children,  where  are  you  to  stop  ?  If  a  national  system  of 
secondary  education  is  established,  could  you  reasonably  refuse 
the  same  sort  of  help  to  secondary  schools  ?  To  take  Manchester 
alone,  there  is  the  Grammar  School.  Heavily-rated  parents 
send  their  children  there.  Why  should  not  the  governors  ask  for 
a  share  of  the  rates?  And  how  could  the  authorities  consistently 
resist  the  claims  of  the  directors  of  the  many  excellent  private 
schools  which  receive  no  Government  grant  whatever  ?  Again  I 
ask  you,  where  are  you  to  stop  ?  If  the  rates  are  granted  to  assist 
the  education  work  of  these  feeders  and  buttresses  of  the  denomi- 
nations, why  not  in  aid  of  the  church  organisations  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor?  If  the  clergy  and  deacons  approached  the  guardians, 
asking  for  anything  of  the  kind,  on  the  plea  that  the  rates  were 
relieved  by  this  private  benevolent  work,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
the  answer  would  be.  These  excellent  persons  would  be  told  that 
they  were  not  compelled  to  undertake  this  work  of  charity,  and  the 
guardians  would  probably  believe  that,  if  left  to  the  official  agencies, 
the  relief  would  be  granted  with  as  much  care,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more  discrimination.  And  doubtless  the  reply  of  the  education 
authorities  would  be  something  like  it,  if  they  were  urged  to 
allow  grants  from  the  rates  to  denominational  schools.  They 
would  probably  say  that  the  education  work  undertaken  by 
voluntary  managers — that  for  which  the  grants  are  alone  paid — 
would  not  only  not  be  neglected  if  they  abandoned  it,  but  that, 
inasmuch  as  better  results  are  on  the  average  secured  in  board 
schools,  it  would  not  be  less  effectively  and  efficiently  done. 

I  am  of  opinion,  indeed,  that  if  this  policy  of  supporting 
voluntary  schools  were  ever  adopted,  it  would  be  fatal  to  their 
continued  existence;  and  this,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  view  enter- 
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tained  by  some  of  their  warmest  supporters.  In  proof  of  this,  let 
me  again  quote  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  in  the 
course  of  an  address  to  the  Diocesan  Conference  at  Lambeth,  last 
year,  in  discussing  the  maintenance  of  Church  schools,  used  these 
memorable  words  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  panic-stricken  so  far  as  to 
"  adopt  what  now  calls  itself  *  a  policy,'  and  labour  for  such  a 
"  Pandora's  gift  as  a  share  of  the  rates  ;  that,  to  my  mind,  would 
"  have  a  disastrous  and  lowering  effect.  I  do  not  see  how  those 
"  rates  could  possibly  come  to  us  without  control  accompanying 
^'  them."  Again :  "  If  we  could  get  them,  I  believe  they  would  be  a 
"  most  dangerous  possession.  And  do  consider  this,  that  if  they  had 
"  been  handed  over  to  us  some  years  ago,  we  should  have  been  at 
"  this  moment  in  exactly  the  same  difficulty  we  are  in  now,  because 
"  the  rates  would  have  been  devoted  to  the  teaching  and  work  of  the 
*'  schools ;  and  the  difficulty  that  we  are  in  now  is  due  to  the  sudden 
"  demand  that  the  buildings  should  be  enlarged  and  improved." 

A  New  Proposal. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  discover  a  method  by  which  voluntary 
school  managers  can  be  set  free  from  the  financial  difficulties 
which,  in  many  cases,  prevent  them  from  giving  their  children  the 
same  advantages  as  those  enjoyed  in  board  schools,  while  retaining 
the  unrestricted  right  to  give  religious  instruction  according  to  the 
creeds  and  formularies  of  their  own  churches,  and  by  teachers  of 
their  own  faith.  And,  in  trying  to  find  it,  let  us  not  forget  that  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  children  —  of  all  the  children — that  we 
ought  to  consider  in  the  first  place.  The  essential  principles 
which,  I  believe,  must  be  recognised  in  any  new  extension  likely 
to  be  generally  accepted  are  these  : — 

I.  In  all  board  schools,  including  those  transferred  by  voluntary 
managers,  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers  shall  have  full 
control  over  all  the  arrangements  for  secular  instruction,  and  be 
responsible  for  its  entire  cost. 
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2.  In  denominational  schools  transferred  to  school  boards,  the 
voluntary  managers  may  have,  with  the  provision  of  a  conscience 
clause,  full  control  over  the  religious  instruction  during  the  time 
set  apart  for  it,  and,  in  such  cases,  shall  be  responsible  for  its 
entire  cost. 

3.  No  payment  shall  be  made  either  from  the  Parliamentary 
grant  or  from  the  rates  for  the  denominational  religious  instruction 
or  dogmatic  teaching  of  any  church  or  sect. 

4.  No  special  favour  or  privilege  shall  be  afforded  to  the 
managers  of  any  church,  sect,  or  section. 

Within  these  lines,  however,  I  venture  to  say  it  is  possible  to 
add  new  permissions  to  the  Education  Acts  which  would  afford 
reasonable  relief,  without  violating  conscientious  convictions  on 
any  side. 

Voluntary  managers,  who  by  aid  of  fees  and  subscriptions,  m 
addition  to  the  Government  grants,  are  able  to  maintain  their 
schools,  should  still  be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Managers  should  also  still  be  free  to  transfer  their  schools  to 
school  boards  or  other  representative  educational  bodies,  to  be 
taken  over  and  completely  absorbed  by  the  municipal  system. 
But  I  would  offer  a  third  alternative  to  those  of  closing  the  school 
or  complete  transference. 

Voluntary  schools  deemed  suitable  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment should  have  the  right  to  claim  to  be  taken  over  by  school 
boards,  or  other  education  authorities,  and  these  should  have  full 
power  to  accept  them.  They  would  at  once  come  into  line  with 
all  other  board  schools,  so  far  as  secular  instruction  is  concerned ; 
they  would  share  every  advantage  possessed  by  the  others,  and  the 
whole  financial  responsibility  for  this  branch  of  education  would  be 
assumed  by  the  board.  The  law  should  be  modified  so  as  to 
allow  in  all  cases  a  fair  and  reasonable  rent  to  be  paid  by  the 
board  to  the  voluntary  managers.  The  religious  instruction  should 
be  given  at  the  times  set  apart  in  the  ordinary  board  schools 
of  the  same  district.  The  voluntary  managers  would,  of 
course,   have    the   unfettered  right    to  select  their  own   teachers 
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for  the  religious  instruction.  They  would  also  have  a  right, 
in  coming  under  the  application  of  such  a  permissive  scheme 
as  this,  to  expect  some  substantial  guarantee  that  the  arrange- 
ment made  would  not  be  liable  to  be  broken ;  and  it  would 
surely  not  be  unreasonable  to  adopt  a  condition  which  should  not 
only  allow  them  to  withdraw  within  a  stated  period,  should  the 
arrangement  prove  unsatisfactory,  but  to  carry  on  the  school  as 
it  was  managed  before  the  transfer.  The  question  of  guarantee 
would  doubtless  be  one  of  very  great  importance,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  presents  no  insuperable  difficulties. 

It  would  be  necessary,  probably,  to  call  into  existence  a 
considerable  number  of  new  school  boards,  or  to  give  new 
powers  to  existing  local  bodies  ;  but  with  a  general  disposition  to 
concur  in  the  proposed  extension,  this  would  be  a  very  simple 
business. 

Let  me  deal  briefly  with  a  few  possible  objections.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  contended  by  some  of  our  more  prominent  public 
men  that  all  elementary  education  is  essentially  defective  which  is 
not  undertaken  by  teachers  of  their  own  faith,  and  that  this 
position  is  frequently  set  forth  and  defended  by  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  ought  to  confess,  however,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  highest  authority  in  that  Church,  officially  pro- 
claimed not  very  long  ago,  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  a  new 
understanding  might  be  arrived  at  between  the  representatives  of 
different  schools  of  thought  on  the  important  question  of  elementary 
education  in  this  country,  and  there  have  certainly  been  of  late 
many  signs  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  public  opinion  hostile 
to  the  consolidation  of  differences,  and  in  the  direction  of  unity. 

Perhaps  sufficient  notice  has  not  been  taken  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  United  States,  where  an  attempt  was  made  not  long  ago  to 
revolutionise  the  common  school  system  by  the  granting  of  special 
privileges  and  public  money  to  denominational  schools.  Rut  Mon- 
signor  SatoUi,  speaking  to  the  American  bishops,  by  the  authority 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  expressly  stated  that  CathoHc 
parents  would  be  quite  justified  in  sendmg  their  children  to  board 
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schools,  save  only  when  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
teachers  would  abuse  their  position  and  make  direct  or  indirect 
attacks  on  religion  or  morals.  More  than  that,  it  was  explicitly 
recommended  that,  instead  of  being  handed  over  to  school  teachers, 
the  religious  instruction  of  children  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
clergy,  either  at  different  hours  or  in  different  buildings  from  those 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  school  teaching,  on  the  ground  that 
this  is  a  most  important  branch  of  clerical  work. 

Let  me  quote.  After  insisting  on  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
Church  to  bring  up  children  in  the  Christian  life,  the  words  are  : 
*'  There  is  no  repugnance  to  their  learning  the  first  elements  and 
"  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts  and  natural  sciences  in  public 
"  schools  controlled  by  the  State,  whose  office  is  to  provide,  maintain, 
"and  protect  everything  by  which  its  citizens  are  formed  to  moral 
"  goodness,  while  they  live  peaceably  together  with  a  sufficiency 
"  of  temporal  good  under  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  civil 
"  authority."  Nothing  that  I  here  suggest  is  in  opposition  to  these 
instructions. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  even  a  partial  adoption  of  the  policy 
of  transference  would  mean  a  great  increase  of  expenditure,  and  a 
consequent  rise  in  the  school  board  rate  all  over  the  country.  So 
it  would;  and  it  is  quite  true  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  money 
spent  by  the  Manchester  School  Board  now  is  for  the  maintenance 
of  transferred  voluntary  schools.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  if  voluntary  managers  decide  now  to  close  their  schools, 
the  boards  are  compelled  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodation. 
And  if  all  these  schools  were  closed  to-morrow,  the  expense  of 
providing  substitutes  for  such  of  them  as  would  be  considered 
necessary,  and  maintaining  them  when  so  provided,  would  be 
thrown  upon  the  rates.  Thus  by  combined  action  the  voluntary 
managers  might  at  the  present  time  compel  the  local  authorities  to 
build  and  maintain  new  schools  in  nearly  every  parish.  And  though 
I  say  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  I  think  it  more  than  probable  that  if 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  were  arrived  at  with  voluntary  managers 
all  over  the  country,  we  should  hear  very  little  about  the  extrava- 
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gance  of  school  boards  even,  though  they  would  then  of  necessity 
be  spending  much  more  money. 

It  will  probably  also  be  said  that  the  scheme  I  propose  would 
strengthen  the  influence  of  this  or  that  church,  and  I  think  the 
contention  would  be  well  based.  But  the  influence  would  be 
secured  by  means  of  which  no  one  could  reasonably  complain. 
The  clergy  would  be  undertaking  their  legitimate  duty,  and  the  work 
for  which  they  have  been  specially  trained  would,  perhaps,  be 
accomplished  under  more  satisfactory  conditions  when  removed 
from  the  perplexities  and  financial  anxieties  which  the  management 
of  elementary  schools  now  often  involves. 

Possibly,  in  many  cases,  new  teaching  agencies  would  be 
necessary  for  the  denominational  religious  instruction,  but  in  all 
probability  it  would  be  more  judiciously  systematised  if  separated 
from  the  secular  teaching.  The  school  teacher  would  sometimes- 
probably  be  selected  to  undertake  it ;  but  is  it  too  much  to 
say  that  neither  all  head  masters  nor  all  clergymen  are  specially 
adapted  for  giving  this  kind  of  instruction  to  children?  And 
as,  if  the  transfers  became  universal,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  large  sum  now  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  all  the 
endowments,  would  be  directly  available  for  payment  for  religious 
teaching,  it  would  surely  not  be  difficult  to  find  money  for  the 
payment  of  capable  and  well-qualified  teachers.  If  the  plan  here 
suggested  were  adopted,  a  very  large  number  of  properly-equipped 
buildings  would  certainly  be  handed  over  to  school  boards  in 
dift'erent  parts  of  the  country,  and  thousands  of  children  would 
forthwith  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  improved  teaching. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  such  arrangements  became 
general,  they  would  involve  the  removal  of  other  difiiculties  and 
other  impediments  to  enlightened  progress. 

I  might  refer  to  other  possible  objections,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  grave,  and  I  might  bring  forward  other 
arguments  in  defence  of  the  innovations  I  suggest.  And  this  or  that 
system,  I  repeat,  should  only  be  defended  on  the  grounds  of  the 
benefit  it  confers  on  the  overwhelming  majority  of   the  children  : 
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their  welfare  should  be  the  supreme  consideration.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  large  sums  of 
money  annually  spent  should  confer  the  greatest  possible  benefit 
on  the  greatest  number  ;  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  proposals 
I  have  ventured  to  make,  though  they  only  deal  with  one 
phase  of  the  education  difficulty,  are  in  the  direction  not  only  of 
diminishing  unreasonable  and  unrighteous  strife,  but  of  enabling 
the  increasing  privileges  of  elementary  education  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all  the  children  in  the  land. 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL   SOCIETY. 


The  Inebriate  Acts  of  1879-1880  in  Theory  and  Practice, 
with  a  Suggested  Amendment. 


By  Edward  Neild. 


Read   March    14th,    1894. 


The  Russian  fabulist,  Krilof,  gives  a  supposed  dialogue  between 
two  peasants  : — 

Thaddetis  says :  "  God  has  afflicted  me.  I  have  burnt  myself  out  of 
house  and  home,  and  have  been  obliged  to  go  about  begging  ever  since." 

Egor  replies  :  "  With  me,  also,  it  seems  God  has  been  angry.  You  see, 
I  have  no  feet  left.  I  think  it's  a  perfect  miracle  that  I  escaped  with  my 
life.  I  went  to  the  cellar  for  beer.  It  was  Christmas  Day  in  my  case,  too> 
and  I,  too,  must  confess  that  1  had  swallowed  a  little  too  much  brandy  with 
my  friends.  Well,  that  I  mightn't  set  the  house  on  fire  in  my  drunken- 
ness, I  blew  the  candle  right  out.  But  the  devil  gave  me  such  a  fall 
downstairs  in  the  dark,  that  he  made  me  a  mere  wreck  of  a  man  ;  and  here 
I've  been  a  cripple  ever  since  !  " 

"Blame  yourselves,  friends,"  said  their  kinsman  Stefan.  "To  tell  the 
truth,  I  don't  think  it  a  miracle  that  one  of  you  has  burnt  his  house  down 
and  the  other  is  on  crutches.  Things  go  ill  with  a  drunken  man  when  he 
has  a  candle  m  his  hand ;  but  he  is  even  worse  off  when  he  is  in  the  dark." 

Like  the  peasants,  many  people  attribute  to  Providence  the 
consequences  of  their  own  indulgence.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  terrible  cost  in  money,  life,  and  morals  to  mankind 
caused  by  intemperance.  We  should  have  to  take  into  account 
not  merely  the  loss  of  property,  the  destruction  and  corruption 
of  humanity,  but  the  insidious  undermining  of  the  most  powerful 
dynasties.  A  more  serious  matter,  of  which  we  can  only  form  a 
dim  conception,  is  the  paralysis  with  which  it  has  afflicted  the 
industry,  intelligence,  and  constructive  forces  of  all  people  in 
every  age.  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  and  Rome,  having  held  sway 
over  conquered  and  vassal  nations,  in  their  turn  fell  before 
more  robust,  because  more  temperate,  nations. 

When  we  consider  the  devastation  it  has  wrought  in  modern 
times  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Northern  Europe  and 
America,  it  is  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  no  great 
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national  uprising  against,  and  but  little  Government  interference 
with,  the  causes  of  this  intolerable  misery.  Honourable  exceptions 
to  this  criminal  apathy — to  this  complicity  of  Governments  for 
purposes  of  revenue  in  the  degradation  of  the  people — may  be 
noted.  The  consumption  of  spirits  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  at 
one  time  the  most  drunken  nations  in  Europe,  has  decreased 
under  the  influence  of  a  strong  public  opinion  crystallised  into 
law  until  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  now  an  example  to  the 
other  powers  of  Christendom. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  in  "  Local  Option  in  Norway,"  states  that 
the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits  has  gone  down  from  12,300,000 
litres  in  1876  to  5,600,000  litres  in  1887. 

The  official  Swedish  report  shows  that  whilst  the  consumption 
of  50  per  cent  alcohol  was  58,464,843  litres  in  the  year  1874,  it 
was  only  29,570,674  litres  in  the  year  1889,  or  a  redaction  from 
i3"5  litres  to  6'2  litres  per  head. 

Equally  promising,  but  not  so  permanent  in  its  beneficent 
results,  because  here  right  feeling  quickened  into  action  was  not 
confirmed  by  the  statute  law,  was  the  marvellous  temperance 
reformation  in  Ireland  under  Father  Mathew. 

But  we  have  to-night  to  consider  not  the  general  subject  of  world- 
wide intemperance,  nor  even  the  intemperance  of  our  own  land, 
which  can  be  regarded  as  due  to  occasional  excesses.  If  we  look 
to  other  lands,  it  must  be  that  we  may  profit  by  their  experiments 
in  legislation ;  and  if  to  the  occasionally  intemperate  in  our  own 
country,  that  we  may  consider  the  risks  they  incur  of  swelling 
the  vast  army  of  habitual  drunkards. 

Estimates  have  been  made  of  the  monetary  cost,  the  mortality, 
and  the  crime  arising  from  the  common  sale  of  intoxicants  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  undoubtedly  err  to  no  small  extent  in 
the  direction  of  under-statement.  Let  us  briefly  glance  at  these 
national  accounts. 

Take  the  cost  as  estimated  for  1891  : — 

Liquors  consumed.  Quantity,  Retail  cost. 

Gallons.  £ 

British  spirits,  20s.  per  gallon    30,744,209=  30,744,209 

Foreign  and  Colonial  spirits,  24s.  per  gal.         8,420,553=  10,104,664 


39,164,762=   40,848,873 
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Liquors  consumed.  Quantity.     Retail  cost. 

Gallons.  £ 

Beer,  IS.  6d.  per  gallon    1,140021,648=   85,501,624 

Wine,  i8s.  per  gallon  14,855,753^    13,370,178 

British  wine,  cider,  &c.,  estimated  (at  2s. 

per  gallon)    15,000,000=      1,500,000 

1,209,042,163=  141,220,675 

The  foregoing  is  obviously  below  the  mark  in  many  ways. 
Not  only  are  the  spirits  quoted  at  a  low  price  per  gallon,  but  there 
has  been  no  allowance  made  for  the  amount  at  which  it  may  be 
sold  under  proof,  in  not  a  few  bars  the  legend  appearing — 
"  Spirits  sold  here  are  diluted,  but  not  below  50  per  cent."  Then 
spirits  are  not  dispensed  by  the  gallon,  but  by  the  two  pennyworth, 
which  raises  the  price  immensely.  Ten  per  cent  at  least  should  be 
added  to  the  cost  of  spirits,  ^4,084,887. 

With  regard  to  beer,  it  is  chiefly  sold  by  the  glass, 
and  unless  a  measured  quantity  be  asked  for  there  is  no  legal 
necessity  to  supply  it.  The  lowest  priced  beer  is  4d.  per  quart — 
IS.  4d.  per  gallon.  But  beer  by  the  glass  is  charged  variously 
from  li  to  3d.  A  capable  barman  will  fill  20  glasses  from  a 
gallon,  thus  producing  at  lid.      ...     2s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

2d.        ...     3s.  4d. 

2id.     ...     4s.   2d.         „ 

3d.       ...     5s.  od. 

Allowing  nothing  for  hop  substitutes,  essences,  priming,  and 
those  other  matters  which  the  Beer  Adulteration  Bills,  Nos.  i 
and  2,  and  Hop  Substitutes  Bill  were  devised  to  prevent,  and 
which  the  Free  Mash  Tun  Association  was  founded  to  protect; 
and,  taking  an  average  of  only  lid.  per  glass  for  the  price  of  beer, 
that  item  would  be  increased  two-thirds.  This  brings  the  account 
for  beer  alone  to  no  less  than  ^142,502,706  ;  adding  only  10  per 
cent  for  dilution  of  spirits,  ^44,933,760;  taking  foreign  wines  at 
1 8s.  per  gallon,  and  British  wines,  cider,  &:c.,  at  2s.  per  gallon, 
these  items  as  stated,  ^14,870,178;  total  year's  cost  of  intoxicants, 
^202,306,644. 

When  we  remember  that  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their 
poverty,  and  that  degraded  women  spend  hours  weekly  in  the 
pawnshop  waiting  their  turn  to  borrow  money  on  their  children's 
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clothes  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  in  order  that  they  may  appease 
their  craving  for  intoxicants;  and  a  further  number  of  days  are 
wasted  several  times  a  year  in  the  county  courts  feebly  replying  to 
justly  indignant  small  shopkeepers  whose  scores  for  food  or 
clothing  are  unpaid, — we  must  confess  our  inability  to  form  any 
reasonable  estimate  of  what  ought  to  be  added  for  even  this  often 
overlooked  section  of  the  tremendous  item — loss  of  time  through 
intemperance. 

The  wealth-producing  power  of  the  nation,  it  has  been  estimated, 
is  also  impaired  to  the  extent  of  at  least  ^180,000,000  per  annum, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1835. 

Human  life,  the  value  of  which  is  beyond  all  computation,  is 
destroyed,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  at  the  rate  of  230,000 
yearly — one  single  fact  clearly  demonstrates  that  this  cannot  be 
otherwise.  The  United  Kingdom  Temperance  Provident  Associa- 
tion has  two  sections — the  one  including  abstainers,  the  other 
strictly  temperate  persons  who  do  occasionally  take  alcohol.  For 
many  years  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  abstaining  section  per 
1,000  at  risk  has  only  been  75  per  cent  of  those  in  the  general 
section.  Now  it  is  too  much  to  assume  that  the  average  life  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  as  temperate  as  the  medically  picked  lives  in 
the  general  section  of  a  Temperance  Insurance  Office,  yet  we  shall 
find  that  in  the  year  1892,  when  our  deaths  in  the  United  Kingdom 
were  724,674,  this  loss  of  life,  even  on  this  scale,  would  not  be  less 
than  181,168.  In  this  roll-call  there  are  not  included  the  vast 
number  who  fall  into  untimely  graves  through  the  violence  or  the 
neglect  of  the  intemperate. 

The  Registrar  General's  Report  for  the  year  ending  December 
31st,  189 1,  shows  that  of  587,925  deaths  in  England  and  Wales, 
210,278,  or  over  35  per  cent,  were  of  children  under  5  years  of 
age,  and  141,702,  or  only  24  per  cent,  of  persons  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  65  and  upwards.  How  sadly  this  compares  with  figures 
to  be  found  in  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1894,  which  shows  that  in 
the  Society  of  Friends  (where  abstinent  habits  are  inculcated  and 
cultivated),  out  of  845  deaths  in  the  three  preceding  years  only  53 
were  of  children  under  5  years  of  age  (6'27%),  whilst  no  less  than 
383  had  attained  the  age  of  70  (45-32%).  Thus,  at  the  one 
extremity  of  life  a  careless  and  self  indulgent  people  had  to  bewail, 
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unavailingly,  the  death  of  210,278  infants,  where  there  would  only 
have  been,  on  the  ratio  prevailing  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  36,873 
such  deaths  ;  and  if  there  had  been  the  same  inherited  vitality,  and 
habits  of  self-control  throughout  the  nation  as  is  exhibited  by  this 
exemplary  community,  instead  of  only  141,702  attaining  the  age  of 
65,  we  should  have  had  no  less  than  266,447  reaching  the  mature 
age  of  70. 

More  to  be  deplored  than  all  this  pecuniary  loss,  and  preventable 
mortality,  is  the  crime,  corruption,  transmission  of  vicious  ten- 
dencies, destruction  of  will  power,  and  ultimate  criminal  madness. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  has  well  said  "  Intemperance  is  the  one  sin, 
at  once  very  common  and  very  fatal,  which  is  absolutely  and 
easily  preventable.  It  is  the  one  curse  of  humanity  of  which  we 
might  absolutely  cut  off  the  entail."  Julius  Wertheimer,  in  an 
an  article  on  "  Homiculture  "  in  The  Ninetee?ith  Centziry,  Septem- 
tember,  1888,  goes  further  than  I  dare,  or  should  like  to  propose  : 
"  That  habitual  criminals  should  be  freely  allowed  to  become 
fathers  and  mothers  is  undoubtedly  a  grave  social  mistake.  . 
It  is  not  suggested  that  those  measures  should  be  resorted  to 
except  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  those  criminals  under  sentence 
for  five  years  (or  longer)  penal  servitude,  possibly  similar  treat- 
ment might  be  advisable  in  the  case  of  confirmed  habitual 
drunkards." 

In  the  1892  Judicial  Statistics  for  England  and  Wales  the 
total  number  of  persons  apprehended  for  indictable  offences,  or 
proceeded  against  summarily,  was  729,457,  of  whom  there  are  set 
down  as  habitual  drunkards  (not  under  the  above  heads)  34,161  ; 
the  above  heads  include  hiozun  thieves.  A  former  Governor  of  a 
gaol  lately  told  me  that,  having  gone  carefully  over  the  records  for 
many  years,  he  found  that  the  fourth  offence  of  an  habitual 
drunkard  was,  singularly  often,  some  petty  larceny. 

Prostitutes :  With  regard  to  these  poor  creatures  it  is  notorious 
that  they  are  usually  seduced,  in  the  first  place,  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  drink,  and  that  it  is  only  by  drinking  that  they  can 
continue  in  their  career  of  shame. 

At  the  last  Manchester  Brewster  Sessions,  exclusive  of  those 
whose  houses  were  pulled  down,  closed,  or  without  sufficient 
accommodation,  objections  were  made  by  the  Police  to  43  persons 
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who  had  offended  against  the  conditions  of  their  licence — 27  of 
these  persons  \Yere  refused  renewal,  and  of  this  number  23  had 
been  reported,  and  nearly  all  convicted,  some  repeatedly  of  either 
harbouring  prostitutes,  or  keeping  disorderly  houses,  and  in  one 
case  the  licensee  had  been  convicted  of  assaulting  a  girl  aged  13, 
who  had  been  sent  to  his  licensed  premises  for  beer. 

This  man,  and  another  who  had  been  four  times  convicted  of 
harbouring  prostitutes  in  1893,  appealed  to  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
had  their  licenses  restored. 

Our  worthy  Chief  Constable  may  be  excused,  if  he  feels  not  a 
little  discouraged,  to  have  his  efforts  to  suppress  immorality  thus 
frustrated  by  the  County  Magistrates,  nearly  all  of  whom,  resident 
in  the  country,  can  have  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Vagrants,  tramps,  and  other  persons  without  visible  means  of 
subsistence,  suspicioiis  characters,  and  persons  described  as  of 
unknoivn  character,  will  not  include  half  a  dozen  abstainers,  but 
they  will  enormously  augment  the  army  of  habitual  drunkards. 

The  habitual  drunkards  in  the  hands  of  the  police  during  the 
year  1892  may  be  estimated  at  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
proceeded  against,  or  360,000,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
least  as  many  never  come  into  court  at  all. 

Thus  the  estimate  made  in  1875  by  Augustus  Granville,  M.A., 
clerical  secretary  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
for  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  that  there  were  700,000  habitual 
drunkards,  and  by  E.  R.  Barratt,  B.A.,  of  Liverpool,  who  stated 
them  to  be  600,000,  may  be  regarded  as  hardly  excessive. 
Probably  no  phase  of  this  subject  has  been  brought  out  better 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  treatment  of  inebriates 
than  this,  viz.,  that  whatever  the  statistics  of  police  reports  may 
seem  to  show  as  to  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  inebriates 
convicted,  the  actual  number  of  the  women  who  are  continued 
drunkards  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Neison,  the  eminent  actuary,  states  that  one  man  of  eveiy 
seventy-four  in  England  is  a  confirmed  drunkard.  He  evidently 
had  not  the  same  full  facts,  which  have  been  recently  disclosed  as 
to  female  intemperance,  as  he  estimates  it  at  a  lower  figure  than 
in  the  case  of  the  man. 

We  shall  be  within  the  mark  in  taking  it  all  round  at  one  in  74. 
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Our  population  to-day  will  be  for  the  United  Kingdom  38,500,000, 
and  on  this  basis  the  number  of  confirmed  drunkards  comes  out  at 
520,283.  On  an  average  of  years  we  may  assume  200,000 
licensed  houses,  and  about  1,225,000  persons  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  those  intoxicants  which  make  habitual 
drunkards. 

Two  licensed  houses,  in  my  opinion,  will,  on  an  average,  between 
them  make  and  keep  up  to  quality  rather  over  than  under  five 
inebriates,  and  no  one  who  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  or  who  has  on  even  one  or  two  occasions  marked  the  condition 
of  those  whom  publicans  and  beersellers  disgorge  at  eleven  o'clock 
on  a  Saturday  night,  can  doubt  that  this  estimate  is  moderate. 

The  persons  composing  this  army  may  be  found  in  prisons, 
criminal  and  county  lunatic  asylums,  in  the  infirmaries  and  work- 
houses, in  the  slums,  and  to  an  extent,  which  some  people  will 
never  realise,  in  the  boudoirs  of  the  wealthy  classes.  According 
to  Mulhall  {Contemporary  Revie7V,  June,  1883),  they  yearly  bring 
into  the  world  25,800  idiots. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  for  fifty  years  was  on  the  Commission 
in  Lunacy,  and  permanent  chairman  since  1845,  declared  in  the 
House  of  Lords  shortly  before  his  death  that  fully  three-fifths  of 
the  insanity  of  the  country  was  caused  by  intemperance,  and  the 
most  eminent  authorities  confirm  his  statement.  If  we  were  not 
all  of  us  so  painfully  conscious  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  great  and  sustained  efforts  would  have 
been  made  to  grapple  with  and  overcome  this  national  crime. 
America  led  the  way  about  fifty  years  ago,  with  State-supported 
Inebriate  Asylums,  which  appear  to  have  been  no  more  successful 
than  those  in  this  country,  but  its  senators  soon  discovered  more 
practical  and  business-like  methods,  and  enacted  statutes  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  minors,  which  active  Citizens' 
Leagues  see  are  enforced. 

From  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Citizens'  League  of 
Chicago,  I  see  that  in  the  preceding  year  the  League  had  prose- 
cuted in  586  cases  for  selUng  to  minors,  and  1049  cases  of  selling 
to  drunkards  (not  necessarily  drunk  at  the  time).  Action  was 
taken  under  the  following  State  law  : — 

"  Whoever,  by  himself  or  by  his  agent  or  servant,  shall  sell  or 
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give  intoxicating  liquor  to  any  minor  without  the  written  order  of 
his  parent,  guardian,  or  family  physician,  or  to  any  person  intoxi- 
cated,   OR   WHO    IS    IN   THE   HABIT   OF   GETTING   wtOXtCated,    shall, 

for  each  otfence,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  ($20),  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  (§100),  or  imprisoned  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or  both,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  offence." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  way  in  which  saloon  keepers  are  deterred 
from  encouraging  excessive  drinking.  In  some  of  the  States  the 
liquor  dealer  is  held  responsible  in  damages  for  injuries  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  drink  to  intoxicated  persons.  In  a  case  where  a  widow 
claimed  and  secured  substantial  damages  from  a  man  whose  liquor 
had  rendered  her  husband  unable  to  get  home  until  he  had  lain  some 
time  in  a  gutter,  where  he  contracted  pneumonia,  which  ended 
fatally,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
wherein  the  verdict  was  upheld,  deciding  that  the  pneumonia  was 
the  result  of  drinking,  and  that  a  plea  to  the  effect  that  the  man 
took  the  liquor  voluntarily  was  neither  valid  nor  pertinent.  These 
are  the  words  used  in  summing  up  : — 

"Every  drunkard  not  only  takes  liquor  voluntarily,  but  when- 
ever he  can  get  it,  and  because  of  his  weakness  the  law  makes  the 
saloon  keeper  responsible  for  selling  to  such  persons.  He  has  not 
the  will-power  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  for  this  reason  the  sale 
to  him  is  forbidden." 

Canada  has  similar  laws,  there  if  any  person  "  by  excessive 
drinking  of  liquor  misspends,  wastes  or  lessens  his  or  her  estate,  or 
greatly  injures  his  or  her  health,  or  endangers  or  interrupts  the 
peace  or  happiness  of  his  or  her  family,  '  the  sale  to  such  persons 
may  be  prohibited,'  and  publicans  are  held  liable  for  damages, 
if,  having  illegally  supplied  any  person  with  drink,  such  person  as 
the  result  of  intoxication  either  commits  suicide,  assaults  another, 
comes  to  his  death  by  accident,  or  injures  any  property." 

The  Isle  of  Man  Licensing  Act  of  1876  prescribes,  section  49, 
"  Every  person  found  drunk  in  any  highway  or  other  public  place, 
whether  a  building  or  not,  or  on  any  licensed  premises,  shall  be  liable 
to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  shillings,  and  on  a  second  conviction, 
within  a  period  of  twelve  months,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  twenty  shillings,  and  on  a  third  or  subsequent  conviction 
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within  such  period  of  twelve  months  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings,  and  such  person  may  be  inhibited  from 
purchasing  intoxicating  liquor  from  any  licensed  person  for  the 
space  of  twelve  months,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court,  in 
such  case,  to  issue  an  order  in  writing,  forbidding  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  by  any  licensed  person  to,  or  for  the  use  of  such 
person  so  inhibited  for  such  space  of  twelve  months.  Any  licensed 
person  knowingly  acting  in  contravention  of  such  order,  after  notice 
in  writing  shall  have  been  given  to  him,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds." 

This  measure  of  Home  Rule  must  tend  to  deter  the  resident 
Manxman  from  insobriety,  and  enable  him,  wherever  his  lot  may 
be  cast,  to  stand.  Visitors  only  residing  in  the  island  for  a  few 
weeiis,  or  months  at  most,  would  hardly  be  likely  to  incur  a  third 
penalty  within  the  twelve  months,  and  thus,  as  it  is  most  desirable 
that  any  law  should,  the  act  works  rather  preventatively  than 
punitively. 

The  Police  Inspector  at  Peel  wrote  in  June,  1892.  to  say 
that  he  could  give  me  no  opinion  on  the  subject  of  habitual 
drunkards,  as  he  had  happily  had  no  experience  of  such  cases. 
Mr.  Thomas  Freeth,  Chief  Constable  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  wrote 
as  follows  :  "  I  cannot  say  that  the  working  of  the  Act  is 
entirely  satisfactory.  In  small  towns,  villages,  and  country  places, 
where  every  individual  is  well  known,  the  Act  does  good;  but  in 
a  populous  town  or  city  it  is  very  easy  for  proscribed  "  habituals  " 
to  evade  recognition,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent 
them  setiding  for  intoxicating  liquor."  Quite  so  ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  although  the  many  states  and  colonies,  in  which  licensed 
persons  are  prohibited  from  serving  or  harbouring  these  drunken 
revolvers,  have  found  the  laws  of  immense  benefit,  so  much  so, 
that  there  never  appears  to  have  been  any  attempt  made  for  their 
repeal.  They  almost  invariably  consist  of  a  single  clause  only, 
and  the  d'^scription  issued  certainly  errs  by  being  too  meagre  ;  it 
does  not  give  the  licensed  person  more  than  the  name,  address, 
and  occupation  of  the  debarred  drunkard,  and  yet  holds  him 
responsible  for  serving  or  harbouring  him  ;  and  in  Pennsylvania, 
if  liquor  be  sold  to  a  person  of  intemperate  habits,  the  minimum 
penalty  is  -^50  and   20  days'  imprisonment,  and  the  dealer  may 
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be  held  civilly  liable  for  all  consequences  of  such  sale,  and  full 
damages  may  be  recovered  from  him. 

The  Isle  of  Man  stands  almost  alone,  in  having  this  pro- 
hibitory section,  without  a  following  provision,  rendering  any 
unlicensed  person,  who  knowingly  gives,  sells,  or  supplies  any 
intoxicant  to  a  prohibited  person  liable  to  penalties.  The  form 
of  notice  prescribed  in  the  schedule  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (1876) 
Licensing  Act  well  illustrates  the  general  insutificiency  of  these 
descriptions  : — 

At  a  High  Bailiff's  Court  held  at  Douglas, 

on  the  day  of  189 

Whereas     .     .     .     (here  there  is  space  for  the  name  and  perhaps 

occupation  of  the  offender)     ...      of has 

this  day  been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  drunkenness,  and  it  was 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  such  was  the  third 
conviction  against  the  said  defendant  within  a  period  of  twelve 
months. 

And  whereas  under  the  49th  section  of  the  Licensing  Act, 
1876,  power  is  given  to  the  Court  to  forbid  any  licensed  person 
from  supplying  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  any  such  person  convicted  as 
aforesaid  any  intoxicating  liquors  for  the  space  of  twelve  months. 

Now,  under  the  authority  of  the  said  Act,  I  do  hereby  forbid 
you  to  sell  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  the  said  defendant  any  intoxicating 
liquors  for  the  space  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

Given  at  Douglas  (the  date  aforesaid). 

One  after  another  the  Australian  Colonies  have  found  it  to 
their  advantage  that  licensed  persons  should  be  punished  for  the 
manufacture  of  inebriates,  rather  than  that  either  private  or  State 
funds  should  be  employed  in  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
expensive  Homes,  to  counteract  with  difficulty,  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  the  work  which  the  grog  seller  turns  out  wholesale 
with  such  fatal  facility.  In  the  five  years,  commencing  1880 
and  ending  1885,  these  enactments  came  into  force  in  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland.  A 
Schedule  of  four  of  the  principal  Australian  Acts,  the  Manx  Act, 
and  the  Bill  introduced  last  year — and  as  Mr.  Bill  informs  me,  to 
be  introduced  upon  the  opening  of  Parliament,  entitled  *'  The  Pro- 
hibited Persons  Drink  Bill  "  is   given  as    an  appendix.     Passing 
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by  the  proposals  of  the  German  Emperor,  to  disfranchise  the 
drunkard — the  city  bye-laws  under  which,  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
the  wealthiest  man  if  found  drunk,  is  compelled  for  hours  to  sweep 
the  public  streets  in  the  garb  of  a  scavenger ;  and  only  glancing  at 
the  curious  clause  that  the  publicans  of  Uri  in  Switzerland  shall 
be  obliged  to  afford  their  intoxicated  customers  free  bed  and  board 
until  they  are  completely  recovered,  we  come  back  to  the  British 
Isles,  where,  as  has  already  been  shown,  about  520,000  confirmed 
drunkards  demand  our  attention. 

William  Hoyle  in  his  "  Urgent  plea  for  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic,"  estimated  them  at  700,000,  and  Stephen  Bourne, 
F.S.S.,  estimates  those  who,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  their 
lives  are  incapacitated  through  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  at 
between  500,000  and  600,000. 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  Macmillatt s  Magazine,  August,  1870, 
also  states  that  there  are  about  600,000  habitual  drunkards  in  the 
Kingdom. 

Private  asylums  for  their  detention  might  be  found  fifty  years 
ago,  but  these  probably  proved  more  profitable  to  the  broken  down 
medical  man,  who  ran  them,  than  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
excess,  for  whose  benefit  they  were  ostensibly  founded. 

The  poorer  classes  of  inebriates  would  find  shelter  in  the  Parish 
Union,  until  they  discharged  themselves,  to  which  harbour  of 
refuge  puzzled  justices,  even  now,  invite  the  attention  of  those 
who  appear  most  frequently  in  the  dock. 

"Why  don't  you  go  into  the  Workhouse,  Susan?  It  would  be 
far  better  than  coming  here  every  week  !  "  "  Well,  your  Honour, 
I'll  go" — and  she  does,  and  having  discharged  herself  in  a  couple 
of  days,  she  is  back  again,  smiling  as  blandly  as  ever. 

This  is  the  history  of  such  cases  as  that  of  a  smith  in  Chester, 
who  has  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  ;  of  Susan 
Wilson,  who  has  been  dealt  with  at  the  Salford  Court  about  150 
times;  and  Tottie  Fay  and  Jane  Cakebread,  whose  appearances  at 
the  London  Police  Courts  may  be  counted  b/  hundreds.  In  the 
Charge  Sheet  for  the  Borough  of  Swansea,  for  March  20th,  1893, 
forwarded  by  the  Magistrates  to  the  Departmental  Committee  for 
the  Treatment  of  Inebriates,  the  following  terrible  evidence  of 
female  intemperance  is  disclosed. 
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An  even  more  appalling  list  was  read  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Rev.  G.  P.  Merrick,  Chaplain  of  H.M.  Prison,  Wormwood 
Scrubbs,  late  of  H.M.  Prison,  Millbank,  S.W.,  as  follows  : — 
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H.M.  Prison,  Millbank,  S.W. 

The  following  cases  have  been  repeatedly  convicted  for  offences 
committed  while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  are 
nearly  all  at  present  in  prison  under  short  sentences  : — 


Women. 


Persons. 


Times 
Convicted. 


Anne  J 

E.  C 

Jane  K 

Catharine  H, 
Margaret  C. 

M.  A.  L 

Rose  S 

May  H 

Ann  P 

Mary  S 

Catharine  K. 

M.  A.  P 

Annie  C 

Annie  C 


133 
130 
127 
125 
108 
104 

99 
98 
96 
88 
80 
78 
73 
71 


14 


1410 


Fourteen  women  (nearly  all  in  prison  at  the  same  time)  con- 
victed over  70  times  each.  Then  follow  like  particulars  of  91 
other  women  who  have  been  convicted  variously  from  Ellen  L., 
Elizabeth  A.,  and  Mary  L.,  69  times  each,  to  M.  B,,  Kate  F., 
Matilda  W.,  Mary  S.,  Mary  P.,  Mary  T.,  and  Bessie  M.,  who 
have  each  40  convictions  recorded  against  them. 

We  are  then  further  informed — 

*'  These  figures  do  not  represent  more  than  one-half  of  the 
number  of  times  that  the  women  have  been  taken  before  the  magis- 
trates. 

1.  They  frequently  change  their  names; 

2.  They  go  to  other  prisons  ; 

3.  They  get  discharged  at  the  police-courts ; 

4.  Their  fines  are  paid  for  them  ;  and 

5.  The  records  are  not  exhaustive. 

(i)  One  woman,  Annie  B.,  had  upwards  of  400  convictions 
against  her,  but  as  her  husband,  a  small  landlord,  paid  nearly  ^200 
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in  the  shape  of  fines  on  her  behalf,  she  must  have  been  taken  to 
the  poHce-court  more  than  600  times. 

(2)  Several  women  have  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lives 
in  prison.  Margaret  M.  came  in  when  she  was  16  years  of  age, 
and  when  I  saw  her  last  she  was  51.  Annie  R.  said  she  had  never 
been  out  of  prison  since  she  ivas  ij,  and  she  was  63  when  she 
made  the  remark." 

Dr.  Dalryniple,  ]\I.P.,  member  for  Bath,  in  1S70  moved  a 
resolution,  and  subsequently  introduced  a  Bill  to  deal  with  both 
criminal  and  non-crirainal  habitual  drunkards,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed that  magistrates  or  Boards  of  Guardians  might  establish 
reformatories,  either  isolated  or  adjuncts  to  prisons  or  workhouses, 
to  which,  on  a  third  conviction  for  drunkenness  within  six  months, 
habitual  drunkards  might  be  committed,  and  where  the  poor,  who 
were  unable  to  pay  the  charges  in  a  higher  class  of  reformatory, 
might  be  received  free. 

Any  person  could  be  admitted  to  the  last-named  institution  on 
the  request  of  a  relative,  friend,  or  guardian,  together  with  two 
medical  certificates  and  the  affidavit  of  a  respectable  witness. 

The  motion  for  second  reading  having  been  withdrawn,  a 
select  committee  was  appointed  early  in  1872,  which  reported 
in  June,  1872,  with  some  slight  improvements,  and  again  in 
1873,  but  as  Dr.  Dalrymple  died  in  autumn  of  the  same  year 
nothing  was  done  beyond  the  careful  education  of  the  medical 
faculty  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  temperance  movement  by  a 
quarterly  journal,  which  dealt  with  the  subject  from  every  stand- 
point—medical, legal,  social,  and  religious.  A  great  debt  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  The  Medical  Temperance  Journal,  from  all  who 
desire  to  see  the  degraded  raised  up,  the  hereditary  slave  of  vice 
redeemed,  and  those  who  have  by  sinful  indulgence  contracted  the 
fell  diseases,  known  as  dipsomania  and  mania  a  potu,  restored  to 
health. 

From  the  year  1S77  another  medical  man.  Dr.  Cameron,  took 
up  the  question  in  Parliament,  proposing  retreats  for  voluntary 
patients,  and  reformatories  to  be  kept  up  at  the  joint  cost  of  the 
local  rates  and  the  Treasury,  to  the  latter  of  which  persons  who 
had  been  convicted  a  third  time  within  three  months  might  be 
committted  for  twelve  months,  unless  they  found  sureties  for  good 
behaviour. 
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At  length,  in  1879,  having  surrendered  the  power  of  com[)ul- 
sorv  committal  and  detention,  the  Bill,  mutilated,  emasculated,  and 
deformed,  came  out  as  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  and  contemptible 
Acts  that  has  ever  found  a  place  in  the  Statute  Books. 

Reports  from  the  inspector,  and  from  the  managers  of  retreats, 
have  revealed  the  all  but  worthlessness  of  the  measure.  As  the 
Act  would  otherwise  have  given  up  the  ghost  in  18S9  the 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  Henry  Matthews,  renewed  it  with  certain 
amendments,  viz.  : — 

(i)  To  prevent  those  who  had  given  way  to  a  vicious  propen- 
sity feeling  that  anjtshame  attached  to  their  conduct  as  being  treated 
under  an  Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
measure  to  the  "  Inebriates  Act." 

(2)  To  enable  a  licensee  to  take  six  weeks'  holidays,  he 
empowered  him  to  appoint  a  deputy. 

(3)  In  order  that  unwilling  patients  might  be  spared  the 
exposure  of  an  application  to  two  justices  in  the  locality,  providing 
that  the  attestation  of  the  application  might  be  that  of  any  two 
magistrates. 

The  first  is  a  paltry  device  ;  of  each  of  the  other  two  we 
might,  in  an  unusually  genial  spirit,  be  enabled  to  say  in  the 
words  of  a  popular  refrain — ''  Oh,  he's  little,  he's  little,  but  he's 
good  "  !  ! 

At  length,  in  1891,  Lord  Herschell  moved,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  an  inquirj'  to  report  upon  the  best  method  of  amend- 
ing the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  especially  with  those 
who  had  been  frequently  convicted  of  drunkenness.  He  brought 
up  the  matter  again  in  1892,  when  dealing  with  habitual 
criminals,  and  on  the  27th  May,  1892,  a  Departmental  Committee 
met  for  the  first  time  at  the  Home  Office,  and  sat  eight  days  in 
1892,  and  two  days  in  1893,  inquiring  into  "The  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  Inebriates." 

The  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Home  Secretary,  whose 
amending  act  had  been  seriously  impeached.  J?i  the  first  place,  by 
petitions  from  influential  meetings,  urging  that  drunkards  convicted 
a  third  time  within  two  years  should  be  registered  in  that  licensing 
district  as  habitual  drunkards,  and  that  publicans,  who,  after  due 
police  notice  and  the  opportunity  to  purchase  a  photograph  of  the 
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otifender,  either  harboured  or  served  any  such  debarred  person 
be  fined  for  a  first,  and  forfeit  their  hcence  for  a  second,  offence. 
In  the  second  place,  the  licensees  and  the  medical  profession  com- 
plained that  the  powers  under  the  Act,  even  for  dealing  with 
voluntary  patients,  were  altogether  inadequate ;  and  further  point- 
ing out  that  to  effect  any  reasonable  amount  of  good,  it  was 
indispensable  that  the  powers  of  the  Act  should  be  extended  to 
provide  for  the  compulsory  committal  of  reprobate,  violent,  or 
criminal  drunkards,  and  to  provide  accommodation  in  gaols, 
workhouses,  and  reformatories,  assisted  by  State  funds,  not  merely 
for  these,  but  also  for  the  poorest,  who  were  unable  to  contribute 
anything  towards  their  own  support  in  these  institutions.  The 
Committee  consisted  of  Mr.  John  Lloyd  Wharton,  M.P.,  as  chair- 
man; Sir  \Vm.  Guyer  Hunter,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D.,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Edward  Leigh  Pemberton,  Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Murdoch,  C.B., 
and  Dr.  David  Nicholson ;  Mr.  James  Granville  Legge  acting  as 
secretary.  It  examined  the  Inspector  of  Retreats,  and  eight  other 
witnesses,  who  were,  or  had  been,  connected  with  retreats,  either 
as  manager,  founder,  or  in  an  honorary  capacity ;  three  London 
police  magistrates,  two  police  commissioners,  and,  passing  over 
other  witnesses,  last,  but  not  least,  two  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  in  the  world— the  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Sir  Richard  Quain,  M.D., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was 
strictly  limited  in  the  following  terms  (so  as  to  exclude  all  reference 
to  the  responsibility  of  those  licensed  dealers  who  encourage  per- 
sons of  notoriously  intemperate  habits),  viz.  : — "  Great  difference 
of  opinion  having  arisen  as  to  what  kind  and  degree  of  punishment 
for  offences  committed  by  habitual  drunkards  would  be  the  most 
effectual,  both  as  a  deterrent,  and  with  a  view  to  the  reformation 
of  such  offenders,  it  appears  to  me  that  advantages  would  result 
from  an  enquiry  being  made  into  the  subject.  I  accordingly 
hereby  appoint  you  to  be  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards." 

Nothing  is  said  about  removing  the  cause — the  all  but  omni- 
present public-house  and  beershop.  One  of  the  appointed  com- 
mittee was  director  of  two  brewery  companies,  and  at  least  one 
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Other  prominent  member  was  believed  to  be  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  trade ;  another  was  the  Assistant  Home  Secretary. 

There  seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  brewers  looking  on 
were  thankful — as  well  they  might  be — for  favours  to  come,  as  the 
following  item  from  The  County  Brewers'  Gazette,  June  9th,  1892, 
may  prove  : — 

"The  Birmingham  Beer  and  Wine  Trade. — At  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  association,  the  chairman  reviewed  the 
attitude  of  the  two  parliamentary  candidates  for  East  Birmingham, 
viz.,  Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Fulford. 
//  was  the  universal  opinion  that  Mr.  Matthews'  answers  to  trade 
questions  were  the  most  favourable,  which  seems  strange,  con- 
sidering that  Mr.  Fulford  is  himself  a  brewer." 

Turning  to  the  evidence,  the  following  facts  seem  to  be 
established  beyond  all  question  : — 

1.  That  not  more  than  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  patients 
admitted  are  reformed  when  they  leave. 

2.  That  there  is  no  provision  for  the  poorer  classes  (except  at 
St.  Veronica's  and  The  Grove,  Fallowfield — which  only  admit 
women). 

3.  That  the  act  is  absolutely  worthless,  except  for  those  who 
are  anxious  to  reform. 

4.  That  it  is  very  undesirable  that  those  Licensees  who  are 
medical  men  should  be  paid  otherwise  than  by  fixed  salary. 

5.  That  one  year  is  the  minimum  term  in  which  a  recovery  can 
be  reasonably  hoped  for. 

6.  That  convicted  drunkards  should  not  be  admitted  into 
Retreats. 

7.  That  from  the  year  1879  to  the  date  of  the  last  Report,  for 
year  ending  December  31st,  1890,  only  666  patients  had  been 
admitted  to  the  seven  retreats — or  95  per  house,  if  we  remember 
that  one  or  more  had  been  closed.  We  may  take  the  average  time 
each  house  had  been  in  existence  as  ten  years,  or  in  other  words 
that  each  house  had  about  ten  a  year. 

8.  That  means  for  the  detention,  recapture,  admission  or  re- 
admission  of  patients  were  very  cumbrous  and  ineffectual. 

9.  That  retreats  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Western  States, 
California  and  Australia,  are  no  more  successful  than  they  are  here. 
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lo.  That  The  Grove,  Fallowfield,  was  the  best  managed  and 
most  useful  in  the  kingdom. 

Sir  Andrew  Clark  said  (1409)  :  "I  have  this  feeling,  sir,  that 
so  long. as  the  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards  is  in  the  hands  of 
private  adventurers  (I  am  not  using  the  term  in  an  offensive  sense) 
— private  persons,  it  will  not  succeed,  their  interests  lie  in  conflict 
with  their  duties,  and  (1420)  I  think  it  a  pity  for  a  great  nation  like 
England  to  continue  unsuccessful  institutions  of  that  kind." 

Mr.  Murray  Brown,  J. P.,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  said  (1695):  "1  think  the  present  state  of 
things  is  so  monstrous  that  my  impression  is  that  in  50  years'  time 
it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  our  grandchildren  that  such  a  state 
of  things  existed  in  the  year  1892,  as  we  are  all  familiar  with.  After 
this  chorus  of  general  disapproval  of  Acts  which  even  the  liquor 
dealers  treated  with  easy  contempt,  what  more  natural  than  that 
such  a  Departmental  Committee  should  recommend  that  additional 
Retreats  be  provided,  the  maximum  period  of  confinement  ex- 
tended to  two  years,  that  reformatory  institutions  should  be 
provided  for  the  reception  and  detention  of  criminal  habitual 
drunkards,  and  that  Imperial  and  local  funds  should  contribute 
towards  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  and  that  at  once  the  existing 
accommodation  in  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  or  poor-houses  might 
be  utilised  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Tallack,  in  his  "  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles," 
happily  ridicules  this  tendency  to  incarcerate  wholesale  thus : 
"  A  little  girl  from  a  city  home  was  invited  to  visit  some 
friends  in  the  country.  In  their  garden  she  was  delighted  with  a 
tame  robin,  but  the  child's  interest  in  the  bird  made  her  exclaim, 
*  Poor  little  robin  !  it  has  got  no  cage.'  " 

So  these  worthy  people,  contemplating  with  one  eye  500,000 
habitual  drunkards,  and  with  the  other  castles  in  the  air,  in  which 
they  may  in  that  good  time  which  we  hear  is  coming  be  comfort- 
ably shut  up,  say,  "  He  won't  be  happy  till  he  gets  it." 

There  are  better  methods  even  than  locking  up  these  unhappy 
victims  of  temptation.  What  is  to  become  of  the  cottage  home 
whilst  the  father,  who  does  contribute  to  its  support  now,  is  kept 
in  what  is  little  better  than  an  asylum  for  two  years  ?  How  are 
the  meals  to  be  prepared,  and  the  children  to  be  looked  after  when 
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the  mother — who  would  be  so  kind  but  for  the  dramshop — is  from 
home,  week  in  and  week  out  for  months  and  years  ? 

A  very  straightforward  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  is  to 
make  it  not  worth  the  while  of  any  licensed  dealer  to  allow  any 
notorious  and  described  drunkard  on  his  premises.  No  law  has 
answered  better  in  America. 

Upon  the yfri-/' conviction,  after  the  proposed  law  came  into  force, 
the  magistrate  would  warn  the  offender  that  a  third  conviction 
within  two  years  would  result  in  prohibition  to  enter  licensed 
premises,  or  to  purchase  or  consume  intoxicants.  When  convicted 
again  within  the  period  a  second  warning  would  be  given  that  the 
offender  upon  a  third  appearance  would  be  registered. 

The  third  time  it  would  be  impossible  to  plead  ignorance  of  the 
law,  and  the  magistrates'  clerk  or  his  deputy  would  have  a  full 
description  of  the  person  printed  in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford 
each  licensed  dealer  a  copy,  and  before  release  a  photograph  would 
be  taken,  to  afford  those  dealers  who  failed  to  recognise  the  de- 
barred person  by  the  printed  description — the  best  known  means 
of  ready  identification. 

Up  to  this  time  there  would  have  been  no  publication  by  way 
of  advertisement — the  copies  being  only  sent  to  the  parties  directly 
concerned  and  legally  responsible — but  upon  a  fourth  conviction 
the  offender  might  be  advertised  in  the  local  papers.  The  pawn- 
brokers of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  daily  receive  police  lists  warning 
them  not  to  take  in  specified  stolen  articles,  and  if  such  care  of 
a  teapot,  why  may  we  not  warn  the  publican  that  he  has  gone  quite 
far  enough  with  the  manufacture  of  specified  drunkards?  My 
proposal,  hitherto,  has  only  dealt  with  the  case  of  those  convicted, 
but,  as  in  the  United  States  and  Australia,  it  might  be  extended  to 
include  persons  who  habitually  waste  or  expend  their  means,  or 
whose  children  suffer  from  their  excess  or  violence. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  such  an  enactment 
need  interfere  with  any  well-conducted  retreat.  The  self-denying 
labours  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  the  president  of  the  Grove,  of  Miss  Wood 
and  Mrs.  Dransfield,  at  the  High  Flatts  Sanatorium,  near  Hud- 
dersfield  (a  benevolent  institution  not  yet  licensed),  are  beyond  all 
praise;  and  if  between  them  they  save  one  hundred  poor  women 
at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost  in  a  couple  of  years,  the  results 
will  be  most  gratifying. 
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Wealthy  patients  will  go  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  charming 
retreats  where  ^^  5s.  or;^6  6s.  is  an  ordinary  weekly  charge,  and 
friends  of  the  intemperate  will  find  their  difficulties  vastly  diminish 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  affidavits,  when  they  can  direct  the 
attention  of  the  wayward  and  irresolute  patient  to  what,  in  com- 
parison, would  be  an  unpleasant  alternative. 

Without  going  into  the  question  of  whether  habitual  intem- 
perance is  more  frequently  a  vice,  a  disease,  or  a  diseased  condi- 
tion inherited  from  over  indulgent  parents,  or  contracted  as 
the  result  of  vicious  habits,  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  question- 
able how  far  it  is  desirable  to  herd  the  diseased  or  vicious  together 
in  large  establishments,  where  the  healthy  influences  of  home  life 
and  the  useful  stimulus  of  productive  business,  and  the  example  of 
nobler  lives  than  their  own  are,  to  a  great  extent,  absent. 

The  disparity  between  the  laws  under  which  a  publican  may  be 
fined  ;£ioo  for  diluting  his  intoxicants  with  water,  and  only  ^2 
as  the  maximum  penalty  for  selhng  a  child  of  tender  years  a  gill  of 
whisky  should  be  done  away  with. 

For  the  purpose  of  amending  mulluscous  Inebriate  Acts,  which 
I  may  treat  with  the  same  contempt  with  which  the  Liquor  Trade 
regards  them,  it  seems  only  necessary,  leaving  those  who  want 
lawn  tennis  and  bilHards  with  their  reformation  still  to  adjourn  to 
Twickenham  or  Westgate,  to  enact  that  those  who  don't  or  won't 
shall  be  dealt  with  practically  like  other  habitual  offenders,  to  wit: 

"  That  any  person  who  has  been  a  third  time  convicted  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  drunkenness  within  the  same  licensing 
district,  and  in  any  subsequent  period  of  two  years,  shall  be  forth- 
with detained  in  custody  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  days, 
during  which  time  a  printed  copy  of  the  description  of  the  offender 
shall  be  left  by  the  police  with  each  licensed  dealer  in  the  district, 
and  that  before  the  so-defined  and  described  habitual  drunkard  be 
released  his  photograph  be  taken  by  the  police  and  copies  printed, 
to  be  sold  at  a  cost  of  two  shilHngs  each  to  licensed  dealers — such 
dealers,  however,  in  no  case  to  be  allowed  to  purchase  more  than  a 
single  copy,  and  only  that  upon  production  of  the  licence — and  no 
second  copy  of  the  said  photograph,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  to 
be  sold  to  the  license  holder  of  any  premises,  whether  the  person 
be  the  original  purchaser  or  his  successor.     After  duly  receiving 
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the  police  descriptive  notice,  warning  the  licensed  dealer  that  their 
former  victim  is  no  longer  to  be  harboured  or  served  with  intoxi- 
cants upon  the  licensed  premises  within  that  district,  any  licensed 
dealer  within  that  area  who  shall  so  either  harbour  or  serve  the 
proscribed  and  debarred  inebriate  shall  incur  a  penalty — for  the 
first  offence  not  exceeding  ;^5o  and  endorsement  of  licence,  and 
for  the  second  offence  ;^ioo  and  forfeiture  of  licence." 

Now,  what  can  a  respectable  publican,  who  "  hates  nothing  so 
much  as  to  see  a  drunken  man  in  his  house,"  object  to  this  arrange- 
ment ?  As  for  the  disreputable  fellows  who  encourage  dissipation 
and  debauchery,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  punishing  them  for 
thus  destroying  our  common  humanity.  The  steps  a  prudent 
licensed  dealer  would  take  would  be  to  provide  a  bar  album, 
alphabetically  indexed,  in  which  to  arrange,  as  they  came  in,  the 
description,  with  photograph  alongside,  of  his  whilom  customers. 
He  would  warn  his  servants,  and  endeavour  himself,  by  the  aid  of 
these  legally-provided  safeguards,  to  exercise  greater  vigilance. 

The  effect  of  such  an  Act  upon  the  intemperate  would  be  to 
deter  them  from  further  progress  in  the  highway  of  temporal  and 
eternal  destruction ;  to  send  the  workman  to  his  productive  and 
honourable  toil  :  and  restore  him  sober  and  self-respecting  to  his 
own  home  at  night.  It  would  lend  the  endorsement  of  legal 
penalties  to  reinforce  the  now  useless  appeals  of  the  wife  to  the  re- 
lentless publican,  and  make  him  respectfully  refuse  to  serve  her 
husband  with  intoxicating  and  maddening  liquors. 

It  would  punish  the  offender — making  drunkenness  much  rarer 
and  more  discreditable,  and  in  general  protect  the  interests  of 
employers  and  employed. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ways  in  which  the  offence  of 
intemperance  might  be  dealt  with,  and  the  still  greater  offence  of 
encouraging  it. 

The  police  ought  to  be  instructed  that  it  is  an  equal  offence  to 
permit  a  drunken  person  on  licensed  premises^  as  it  is  to  cause 
drunkenness  or  serve  a  person  already  intoxicated.  These  words, 
originally  written  in  a  former  paper  by  me  on  this  subject,  read 
April  2nd,  1892,  were  subsequently  confirmed  May  yth,  1892,  by 
C.  J.  J.  Day  and  Charles,  Price  v.  Warburton,  Queen's  Bench. 
Public  opinion  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  magistrates  who 
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are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants,  constraining  them 
to  exercise  greater  decency  than  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  unfortunate 
drunkards. 

Neither  building  new  Retreats  nor  compelling  Inebriates  to  go 
into  those  already  built  will  prove  so  business-like  or  satisfactory  a 
method,  as  one  which  recognises  that,  either  the  sale  of  drink  must 
be  prohibited  altogether,  or  publicans  be  penalised  for  serving 
known  and  defined  drunkards.  The  present  plan  is  too  expensive, 
difficult  to  put  in  operation,  and  has  proved  a  failure.  The  plan 
now  suggested  ivoii/d  not  only  be  inexpensive,  but  actually  prove  a 
large  source  of  revenue  until  toe  have  got  rid  of  our  army  of 
Inebriates.  The  police  Siiperannuatio?i  Funds,  note  at  loiv  ebb, 
would  be  enriched  by  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  photographs, 
and  the  poor  7-ates  be  lightened  by  the  moieties  of  £,jO  and ^Qioo 
penalties  disgorged  by  the  liquor  traffickers.  Boards  of  Guardians, 
Watch  Committees,  County  Councils,  and,  above  all,  the  Church  of 
Hifn  who  came  to  destroy  the  7Vorks  of  the  Devil  must  help. 
Authorities  consulted  : — 

Thirteenth  report  on  Inebriates. 

Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on  Inebriates. 

Evidence  before  Departmental  Committee. 

"  Liquor  Legislation  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  " 
(Cassell  and  Company). 

"British  Medical  Temperance  Journal." 

"Habitual  Drunkards" — a  Paper  read   by  Canon  Hicks 
before  the  Sanitary  Association. 

"  Inebriate  Homes  " — a  Paper  by  Mrs.  Dransfield. 

Communications  from  Managers  of  Retreats,  and  others. 

The  various  Australian  Acts  dealina;  with  Inebriates. 
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APPENDIX    III. 

Suggested  Provisions  for    an  Habitual  Drunkards 
Definition  Act. 

1.  Applies  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Isle  of  Man. 

2.  Short  title,   "Habitual  Drunkards  Definition  Act,  1894." 

3.  Does  not  repeal  Acts  of  1870  and  1888,  and  uses  same  areas 
and  authorities,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

4.  Defines  habitual  drunkard  as  person  third  time  convicted 
within  licensing  district  in  which  such  person  resides  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act ;  imposes  from  three  to  seven  days'  imprisonment, 
and,  unless  the  hereinafter  specified  copies  of  description  be  paid 
for,  with  hard  labour. 

5.  Charges  clerk  to  the  authority,  and  governor  of  gaol,  or  their 
deputies,  with  making  and  printing  copies  of  description  and 
photograph  respectively  of  the  offender. 

6.  Enacts  los.  per  1000  as  maximum  cost  of  handbills  to  be 
paid  for  by  offender,  and  2s.  per  copy  as  uniform  price  of  photo- 
graph, of  which  one  copy  only  may  be  bought  by  a  licensed 
person.  Descriptive  handbills  to  be  distributed  gratuitously  to 
licensed  persons  by  police.  Profits  from  photographs  for  Police 
Superannuation  Fund. 

7.  Enacts  penalty  of  ^50,  costs  and  endorsement,  and  ^100 
costs  and  forfeiture  of  license  in  case  of  any  licensed  person  who 
shall  permit  an  habitual  drunkard,  registered  in  that  licensing 
district,  on  licensed  premises,  or  permit  him  or  her  to  ])urchase, 
consume,  or  take  away  intoxicants — the  forfeiture  to  be  to  the 
premises  and  to  the  person. 

8.  Enacts  penalty  of  ^i  and  costs  for  first  offence,  and  for 
second,  minimum  ^2,  maximum  ^^5,  in  case  of  any  unlicensed 
person  resident  in  the  licensing  district,  who  knowingly  gives,  sells 
to,  purchases,  or  carries  for  an  habitual  drunkard  any  intoxicants. 

9.  Habitual  drunkard  on  fourth  or  subsequent  conviction  to 
incur  not  less  than  one,  or  more  than  three  months'  imprisonment. 
The  convictions  to  be  advertised,  with  description  of  offender  in 
two  local  papers. 
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10.  Licensed  persons  in  the  same  or  adjacent  districts  after 
fourth  conviction  of  any  habitual  drunkard,  and  notice  served,  to 
be  liable  for  damages  to  the  extent  of  ^roo  and  costs,  to  be  sued 
by  any  person  able  to  prove  damages  incurred  by  the  violence  or 
neglect  of  any  such  habitual  drunkard  who  has  been  served  with 
intoxicants,  or  permitted  to  remain  upon  their  licensed  premises. 

11.  Interested  persons  permitted  upon  proof  that  an  habitual 
drunkard  obtains  drink  in  other  licensing  areas,  to  have  any  or  all 
of  the  licensed  persons  therein  served  (upon  payment  of  cost  of 
printing  notices)  with  notices,  not  to  harbour  or  serve  under 
pain  of  penalties  specified  in  section  7. 

12.  Enacts  penalty  of  ;^5o  against  any  member  of  local 
Authority  Court  or  police  official  for  wilful  neglect,  or  corrupt 
practice,  in  carrying  out  provisions  of  Act. 

13.  Disqualifies  all  persons  interested  directly,  or  by  partner- 
ship, in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicants,  or  in  premises 
where  they  are  manufactured  or  sold,  from  adjudicating  upon 
charges  of  drunkenness,  or  of  permitting  drunkenness,  under 
penalty  of  ;!^  100,  to  be  recovered  in  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
by  any  person  who  may  sue  for  it. 

14.  Accounts  to  be  kept  by  treasurer  of  city,  county,  or 
borough,  of  fines  received,  and  surplus  to  be  paid  to  Police 
Superannuation  Fund. 

15.  Gives  magistrates  discretionary  power  to  subdivide 
licensing  districts  for  purposes  of  Act. 

16.  Any  person  who  has  not  been  more  than  twice  convicted 
under  this  Act,  but  not  less  than  twice  previously,  shall  be  enabled 
on  declaration  before  licensing  authority  to  debar  himself  from 
specified  houses,  or  all  houses  in  any  district,  when  licence  holders 
shall  be  notified  and  become  liable  to  penalties  recited  in  section  7. 
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APPENDIX  V. 
The  Inebriates  Acts,   1879  and  1888. 
Request  for  Reception  into  Retreat. 
To 

The  High  Shot  House  Retreat, 
I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  request  you   to   receive  me  as  a 
patient  in  your  Retreat  at  Twickenham,  in  accordance  with  the 
above-mentioned  Acts,   and   I    undertake   to  remain    therem   for 

at  least,  unless 
sooner  duly  discharged,  and  to  conform  to  the  regulations  for  the 
time  being  in  force  in  the  Retreat. 
Applicant's  Signature 
Dated  this  day  of 

'J'he  above-named  signed  this 

application  in  our  presence,  and  at  the  time  of  his  so  doing 
we  satisfied  ourselves  that  he  was  an  Inebriate  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Inebriates  Acts,  1879  and  1888,  and  stated 
to  him  the  effect  of  this  application,  and  of  his  reception 
into  the  Retreat,  and  he  appeared  perfectly  to  understand 
the  same. 
Dated  this  day  of  189     at 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  County 

(or  Borough)  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  County 
(or  Borough)  of 
Applicant's  Name  in  full.  Witness's  Name  in  full. 

Address.  Address. 

Description.  Description. 

Statutory  Declaration. 

The  Inebriates  Acts,  1879  and  r888. 
We 
severally,  solemnly,  and  sincerely  declare  that 

who  is  an  applicant  for  admission  into  the 
High  Shot  House  for  Inebriates  at  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  is  an 
inebriate  within  the  meaning  of  Inebriates  Acts,    1879  and   1888, 
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and  is  by  reason  of  habitual  intemperate  drinking  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  at  times  incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his  affairs,  and 
we  severally  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientiously  believ- 
ing the  same  to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  made  and  passed 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King 
William  the  Fourth,  intituled,  "  An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  intituled  '  An  Act  for  the  more 
■effectual  abolition  of  oaths  and  affirmations  taken  and  made  in 
various  departments  of  the  State,  and  to  substitute  declarations 
in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  the  more  entire  suppression  of  voluntary 
and  extra-judicial  oaths  and  affidavits,  and  to  make  other  pnovi- 
sions  for  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  oaths.' " 

Taken  and  declared  severally^ 
at  in  the  I 

County  of 
this  day  of 

189 
Before  me 

To  be  signed  by  two  friends  of  the  patient  before  a  Magistrate 
or  a  Commissioner. 


y 


J 
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APPENDIX. — Added   April    24TH,    1894. 


HABITUAL    DRUNKARDS. 
[To  the  Editor  of  The  Times.] 

Sir, — Permit  me  through  your  columns  to  inform  your  readers 
that,  the  Home  Secretary  having  instructed  the  Under-Secretary 
to  draft  a  Bill  on  the  lines  of  the  recommendations  of  the  depart- 
mental committee  for  considering  the  best  methods  of  dealing  with 
habitual  drunkards,  it  is  of  urgent  importance  that  petitions  be 
prepared  and  forwarded,  asking  that  in  such  measure  a  clause  be 
inserted  prohibiting  publicans,  after  receiving  duly  descriptive  police 
notices,  from  harbouring  or  serving  notorious  drunkards  therein 
specified.  Two  such  Bills  have  been  introduced  this  Session  ;  but 
if  the  Government  measure  adopts  the  principle,  we  may  hope  tO' 
see  it  become  law  here,  as  it  is  already  in  the  United  States,  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  elsewhere. 

I  may  state  that  a  petition  urging  this  reform  was  sent  up  by 
the  Manchester,  Salford,  and  District  Social  Questions  Union,, 
signed  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  and  other  officers,  last  Session; 
and  this  Session  a  petition  was  influentially  signed  at  the  close  of 
the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Congregational 
Ministers'  and  Deacons'  Association,  and  another  from  the  Man- 
chester, Salford,  and  District  Temperance  Union,  signed  by  the 
officers. 

The  subjoined  table,  taken  from  the  Liverpool  police  report  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1893,  shows  the  urgent  need  which 
exists  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  in  this  direction,  and  may  alsO' 
be  instructive  to  the  watch  committee  of  other  cities  and  boroughs 
which  have  not  hitherto  compiled  like  valuable  statistics  on  this 
subject. 

Possibly  the  Home  Secretary  might  be  induced  to  instruct  the 
police  authority  in  each  division  to  include  this  information  in  their 
next  year's  returns. 
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TABLE  No.  16. — Apprehensions  for  Drunkenness,  showing  the 
Number  of  Times  each  Person  was  Apprehended  during  the 
Year. 


No.  of  Persons. 

Total 

No.  of  Times  Apprehended. 

Males.        Females. 

Total. 

Apprehen- 
sions. 

Once    

Twice  

3,487 

185 

43 

II 

5 

I 
2 

1,922 

257 
82 

42 

21 

10 

II 

6 

6 

2 

3 

5,409 

442 
125 

53 
26 
II 

13 
6 
6 

2 

3 

5,409 
884 

375 
212 

Thrice  

Four 

Five 

130 

Six    

66 

Seven   

91 

Eight    

48 

Nine     

54 

Ten  

20 

Eleven  

33 

Twelve 

12 

Thirteen  

13 
14 

Fourteen 

Fifteen '. 

15 

Nineteen  

19 

Twenty-four    

—                   I 

24 

If  Mr.  Charles  Bill's  measure,  which  defines  an  habitual  drun- 
kard to  be  a  person  who  had  within  the  previous  twelve  months 
been  twice  convicted  of  drunkenness,  had  been  applicable  to  a 
populous  area  like  Liverpool,  and  assuming  that  all  the  charges 
were  sustained,  Liverpool  had  from  the  above  table  247  men  and 
446  women  who  would  have  been  debarred  from  entering  a  public- 
house  or  being  supplied  with  intoxicants,  or,  on  the  more  moderate 
scale  of  three  convictions  in  two  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
this  regarded  as  a  first  year,  would  have  meant  the  registration  in 
Liverpool  alone  of  64  men  and  189  women  as  habitual  drunkards, 
and  would  probably  have  deterred  ten  times  as  many  from  be- 
coming so. 

Your  insertion  will  oblige  yours  truly, 

Edward  Neild. 


Belgrave  Crescent,  Eccles,  March  29,  1894, 
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COPY  OF  A  PETITION  SENT  FROM  THE  SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS  UNION  OF  MANCHESTER  AND 
SALFORD,    IN    FEBRUARY,    1894. 

"  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

"  The  humble  Petition  of  the  Manchester  and  District  Tem- 
perance Union — 

"  Sheiueth, — That  your  Petitioners  heartily  welcome  the  measure 
introduced  into  your  Honourable  House  by  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Leek,  to  prohibit  licensed  dealers  in  intoxicants,  after  due 
receipt  of  police  notice,  from  either  serving  with  intoxicants  or  per- 
mitting upon  their  premises  persons  who  have  been  legally  defined 
to  be  habitual  drunkards. 

"  Your  Petitioners  considering  such  a  proposal  both  practical 
and  opportune,  pray  your  Honourable  House  to  pass  the  aforesaid 
measure  during  the  present  Session. 

"  And  your  Petitioners  will  ever  pray,  6^^. 

"  Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members, 
^'■President :  J.  Manchester  (Bishop). 
'•'■  Treasu7-er :  J.  F.  Haworth,  Bowdon. 
'''' Honorary  Secretaries: 

George    Bradshaw    Birdsall,   85.  Withington 

Rd.,  Whalley  Range. 
Edward  Lee  Hicks,  2,  Leaf  Square,  Pendleton. 
William  M.  Westerby,  9,  Albert  Road, 
Longsight. 
"  President  Temperance  Executive  : 

Marshall  Randles,  D.D.,  Didsbury  College. 
"  Vice-President  Temperaiice  Executive : 

H.  Gilbert    Whyatt,  A.M.  Inst.  C.E.,  2,  The 
Polygon,  Eccles, 

^''Honorary  Secretaries  Temperance  Executive : 
Robert  Ogden,  Fairfield. 
Edward  Neild,  Eccles." 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


The  Hours  and  the  Cost  of  Labour  in  the  Cotton  Industry 
at  Home  and  Abroad. 


By  F.   Mertt?:ns. 


"Since  the  general  introduction  of  inanimate  mechanism  into  British 
manufactories,  man,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  treated  as  a  secondary 
and  inferior  machine.  Give  but  due  reflection  to  the  subject,  and  you  will 
find  that  man,  even  as  an  instrument  for  the  creation  of  wealth,  may  still  be 
greatly  improved."* 

These  words  were  written  in  1S23  by  Robert  Owen,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  our  factory  legislation. 

He  not  only  advocated  a  more  humane  trsatment  of  the 
operatives,  shorter  hours  of  employment,  the  prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  universal 
compulsory  education,  but  had  the  courage  to  put  his  principles  to 
the  practical  test. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Oastler,  Sadler,  Lord  Ashley  and  others 
supported  him  and  took  up  the  cause  of  the  poor  factory  workers  ; 
but  the  pohtical  economists  and  the  majority  of  the  employers  of 
that  day  replied  to  their  proposals,  that  "a  reduction  in  the  working 
hours  would  cause  a  proportionate  reduction  in  wages,  thus 
raising  the  cost  of  production,  and  therefore  the  price  of 
commodities,  which  would  injure  the  working  classes  themselves 
and  strengthen  foreign  competition.  The  effects  of  legislative 
enactments  would  be  totally  unwarrantable  on  the  grounds  of 
humanity  and  kindness  to  the  labouring  classes." 

"Lord  Brougham,  chief  of  the  scientific  statesmen  of  the 
period,  headed  the  opposition  to  factory  legislation.  According 
to  him,  the  protection  of  property  '  was  the  sole  function  of  an 
enlightened  Government.'  The  protection  of  the  workers  he 
considered  to  be  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  the  limitation  of  child  labour  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  parents."* 


Professor  von  Schultze  Gaerveniitz,  "Social  Peace," 
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The  horrors  and  cruelties  of  our  factory  system  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  seem  scarcely  conceivable  to  the  present  gener- 
ation. Children  of  tender  years,  some  not  more  than  five  years  old, 
were  sold  to  factory  owners  by  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the 
poor,  under  the  "apprentice"  system,  and  treated  by  them  as  so 
much  live  stock  or  assets  in  the  valuation  of  their  concerns. 
Under  kicks  and  blows,  sick  with  aching  backs,  bleeding  fingers, 
and  inflamed  ankles,  the  poor  little  slaves  toiled  from  early 
morning  till  late  at  night.* 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  himself  a  large  factory  owner,  employing 
about  I, GOO  children,  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  oppressed 
little  ones.  In  1S19,  an  Act  was  passed  by  which  no  child  under 
nine  years  of  age  should  be  employed  in  a  cotton  factory,  and 
no  young  person  under  sixteen  be  allowed  to  work  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day,  exclusive  of  meals. 

In  1825,  Sir  John  Hobhouse  passed  a  Bill  by  which  it  became 
unlawful  to  employ  any  child  or  young  person  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  in  a  cotton  factory  for  more  than  69  hours  a  week  ;  and  in 
1833  a  further  enactment  forbidding  night  work  for  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  stipulating  a  maximum  employment  of 
48  hours  per  week  for  children  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age 
became  law. 

The  majority  of  employers  still  resisted  all  factory  legislation, 
and  the  above  laws  were  frequently  infringed  and  contravened 
owing  often  to  the  isolated  situations  of  the  mills  and  the  absence 
of  proper  factory  inspection. 

In  1847  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  was  introduced  by  John  Fielden 
and  carried,  although  opposed  by  political  economists  and 
statesmen,  such  as  Cobden  and  Bright,  whose  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  was  beyond  suspicion. 

Bright  told  the  House  of  Commons  "that  the  proposition  was 
most  injurious  and  destructive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  ; 
believing  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  principles  of  sound  legislation, 
that  it  was  a  delusion  practised  upon  the  working  classes,  that  it 
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was  advocated  by  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  economy  of 
manufacture,  beheving  that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  measures  ever 
passed  in  the  shape  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature,  and  that,  if  it 
were  now  made  law,  the  necessities  of  trade  and  the  demands  alike 
of  the  workmen  and  the  masters  would  compel  them  to  retrace 
the  steps  they  had  taken — believing  this,  he  felt  compelled  to  give 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading  his  most  strenuous  opposition."* 
This  Act  which  fixed  the  working  day  for  young  persons  and 
women  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  with  intervals  of  one  and  a  half 
hours  for  meals,  was  not  strictly  carried  out  till  after  1S50.  Then 
these  hours  became  the  recognised  working  day  for  all  factory 
operatives,  as  indeed  was  expected  would  be  the  case  by  the 
more  enlightened  advocates  of  the  measure.  In  1876  the  tiours 
were  further  reduced  to  56^  without  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
employers. 
Development  of  the  Cotton  Industry  and  Cheapening 
OF  Production. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  cheapening  of  production,  notwithstanding  these  reduc- 
tions of  working  hours,  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures  taken  from  Mr.  Thos.  Ellison's  "  Cotton  Trade  of  Great 
Britain,"  as  far  as  the  years  1880-82. 

I  have  brought  the  tables  up  to  date,  based  on  Mr.  Ellison's 
latest  figures  and  added  the  production  per  hour.  The  figures  for 
1891-93  would  show  a  still  more  favourable  progress  if  the  Oldham 
lock-out  had  not  curtailed  the  consumption  of  cotton  by 
240,ooo,ooolbs. 

The  increased  production  per  operative  and  per  spindle,  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  the  spinning  of  finer  counts  is 
increasing,  and  that  of  lower  counts  decreasing,  year  by  year,  thus 
steadily  reducing  the  output  in  weight. 

The  table  referring  to  the  weaving  of  cotton  goods  shows  an 
equally  interesting  development.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  wages 
cost  of  weaving  per  lb.  since  1880-82  shows  a  slight  increase,  but 
this  must  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  production  of  finer, 
lighter,  and  higher  class  cotton  textures.  The  production  of  heavy 
cotton  goods,  such  as  domestics  and  drills,  has  considerably 
decreased  in  the  last  ten  years. 
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The  above  tables  show  the  number  of  operatives  in  spinning 
mills  to  have  been  4-86  per  1,000  spindles  in  1891-93  against  14-0 
in  1829-31.  It  will  be  understood  that  statistics  of  particular  mills, 
given  in  this  paper,  vary  considerably  from  the  general  average. 
The  cheapening  of  our  productions  is  further  graphically 
illustrated    by    Mr.   Thomas   Ellison's    "Cotton  Trade   of   Great 

Britain." 

1830.         i860.  18S2.  1894. 

lib.  of  40's  twist     IS.  2id.      ii|d.         io^d.\  /' 7?^- 

Cotton,  1 80Z.     ...         7|d.       6|d.  7|d.      which    )  4-|d- 

Leavmg  for  cost  of  /compares  - 

production,  pro-  1      ^^''^       i 

fit,  &c 6^d.       4fd.  3idJ  I  2W. 

In  finer  numbers  this  is  equally  marked  : 

1830.         1S60.         18S2.  1894. 

lib.  of  I  go's  Weft    3s.  4|d.     2s.  4d.     is.  lod. 

Cotton,  180Z.  ...     IS.  ifd.         II d.  91^- 1     Which 

Leavino;  for  cost  >  compares 


1/4 
yd. 


of   production 


with 


profit,  6^0.  ...     2s.  2i|d.      IS.  5d.     is.  oi::d.;  I    Qd. 

I  find  from  the  books  of  a  well-known  and  old-established  firm 
of  spinners  that  the  cost  of  wages  for  spinning  34's  twist  was 

1S30.  1856.  1862.  1S93. 

Per  lb 2-]d.      ...     o-95d.      ...     o'63d.      ...     o-45d. 

The  same  books  show  the  labour  cost  of  preparing, 
carding,  roving,  &c.,  of  this  yarn,  in  1874,  to  have  been  o'62d. 
per  lb.  To-day  the  cost  is  not  more  than  o*38d.  per  lb.,  a  saving 
in  the  labour  cost  of  carding,  e^'c,  of  -|d.  per  lb.  of  yarn  spun. 
Mr.  Montgomery  tells  us  that  4,500  throstle  spindles,  in  1836, 
produced  5,8S4lbs.  of  17's  twist  at  a  labour  cost  of  id.  per  lb.  in 
a  week  of  68  hours.  To-day  4,500  ring  spindles  would  produce 
i5,ooolbs.  of  the  same  count  at  a  labour  cost  of  o'34d.  per  lb.  in 
a  week  of  56^  hours. 

The  following  shows  the  production  of  32's  twist  per  spindle  : 
1866,  22J  hanks,  mule,  in  a  week  of  60  hours. 
1885,  28         ,,  „  „  56I-    „ 

T893,  32         „  „  „  56^    „ 

1893,  44         „        ring  „  5^^    „ 
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Mr.  Ellison  gives  the  cost  of  labour  for  producing  this  number 
in  1882  as  |d.  per  lb.  =  o"875d. 

To-day  the  labour  cost  is  o72d.  for  32's  rnule,  and  o'6od,  for 
32's  ring  twist. 

Improvements  in  machinery  and  increased  productivity  of 
labour  have  brought  about  a  reduction  of  piece  wages  in  most 
departments  of  the  cotton  trade.  Since  1S77,  for  instance,  the 
Oldham  wage  list,  after  allowing  for  advances,  has  undergone  a 
reduction  of  about  8%,  whilst  to-day  the  weekly  earnings  of  spinners 
average  2/6  to  3/-  per  week  more  than  at  that  period. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  all  labour  costs  of  yarn  mentioned 
in  this  paper,  the  wages  of  the  operatives  employed  in  preparing, 
carding,  and  spinning  only,  are  taken  into  account,  and  do  not 
include  management,  power  or  outside  hands,  unless  specially 
stated. 

Reduction  in  the  Number  of  Operatives. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  operatives  in  relation  to  the 
machinery  supervised  by  them  is  equally  remarkable.  In  1830  a  mule 
contained  300  to  500  spindles,  and  necessitated  one  spinner  and  two 
or  three  piecers  to  work  it.  To-day  the  mules  average  fully  2,000 
spindles  per  pair,  and  only  one  spinner  and  two  piecers  do  the  work. 

A  large  concern,  spinning  fine  counts  only,  employed — 
1836     10     Operatives    per    1,000    spindles. 

'850     7'5         ))  ).      i>°o°         5. 

1865     3-6         „  „      1,000 

T893     3  ,,  „      1,000 

The  following  comparison  by  Professor  von  Schulze  Gaevernitz, 
in    the    "  Grossbetrieb,"   of   two    mills   in    England,   each   70,000 

spindles — one  in  1830  and  the  other  in  1892 — is  interesting: — 

1S30. 

From  Dr.  Ure. 

Spinning 
Medium  Counts. 


Preparing,  (Sec 26   ...   —   ...    27 

Carding,  roving,  (S:c —   ...   58   ...    14 

Spinning,     including  |^ 

Overlooker     I  — ^       -^ 

131    ...   58    ...444 
633  operatives. 
Per  1,000  spindles,  g'04  ,, 


IS92. 

Professor  von  Schulze 

Gaevernitz. 

V 

s 

Women. 

Young 
Persons 

or 
Children., 

•  13  • 

2     ...     

•  —  . 

..     32     ...      18 

•  32  • 

..  —  ...   65 

•   45    • 
162 

..   34,..  83 

operatives. 

2-31 

„ 
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Note  the  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  children  employed. 

The  average  number  of  spindles,  looms,  and  operatives  per  mill 

in  1850  and  1890  are  given  as  follows  : 

Spinning  Mills.  Weaving  Mills. 

1850.  1890.  1850.     1890. 

Number  of  spindles  per  mill... 1 1,885     33,601  —       — 

„        „    looms  „      ...      —  —  183     368 

,,        ,,    operatives   ,,       ...       114  164  113      179 

Mills  combining  spinning  and  weaving  : 

1850.  I890. 

Number  of  spindles  per  mill  10,857  32,414 

„         „    looms  „         128  431 

„         ,,    operatives    ,,         171  438 

Whilst   an   enormous    increase   in    production    at    a    steadily 

reduced  wages  cost  has  taken  place  in  spinning,  the  weaving  has 

made  equal  progress  on  the  same  lines. 

A  weaver  worked  in  1820  0*90  looms. 

„  „  1850  1—2      „ 

,.  „  1878  2—3      „ 

j>  »>  1885  3 — 4      ,, 

„  „  1S93  4—6      ., 

There  are  fewer   figures  available  to  show  the  increase  in  the 

production   and    cheapening    of    labour   of  particular   cloths    at 

different  periods,  but  Professor  von  Schulze  Gaevernitz  gives  us  the 

following,  as  taken  from  the  books  of  a  large  concern  at  Hyde,  for 

a  3 1  Jin,  cloth  of  72  reed,  20  picks,  26's  twist,  and  30's  weft. 

Weekly  Equiva-  Cost 

Earning  of         lent  in  Per  of 

Weaver.  Flour.  Operative.        Hours.  Labour. 

d. 

1814 14s.  od — 561bs.... 1307yds 80  ...    1-3  per  yd. 

1832.... I2S.  od — 65lbs 22i-2yds....72  ...   o'6o      ,, 

1800/ 3  loom^  17s.  2d.  15 1  Jibs.)     ^, _,,.!„       ^^1  ...o* 

^^^°\4     „        22s.  5d.  2o81bs.  I    54o>ds....56.-  ...   o^b      „ 

This  compares  with — 
1893. ..6  looms  28s.  cd.  32oIb3.  ...i2ooyds.t...56|   ...   0*33    ,, 
learner  5s. 

Technical  Progress. 

Prof   von  Schulze  Gaevernitz  says  of  this  development  of  our 
industrial   system,   that  "technical   progress,  conjointly  with   the 

'  Professor  von  Schulze  Gaevernitz.     "  Grossbetrieb. " 

t  Burnley  production.     A4-loom  weaver  at  Hyde  would  produce  about  800yds. 
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increase  in  the  productivity  of  labour,  results  in  a  reduction  of 
piece  wages,  but  an  increase  in  the  weekly  earnings  of  workers, 
and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  hours  of  employment." 

The  enormous  increase  in  our  producing  power  is  largely  owing 
to  the  improvements  in  mechanical  appliances,  and  these  are  due 
to  the  stimulating  effects  of — 

([)  Pressure  of  competition. 

(2)  Advancing  wages. 

(3)  Shortening  of  the  hours. 

As  wages  advance,  and  hours  are  shortened,  employers  en- 
deavour to  replace  labour  by  capital,  viz.,  machinery;  and  anyone 
examining  the  complicated  and  delicate  mechanism  at  work  in 
our  cotton  mills  to-day,  must  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  and  patience 
of  the  many  minds  which  have  gradually  evolved  these  labour- 
saving  appliances ;  and  these  inventors,  whilst  wishing  to  econo- 
mise the  cost  of  labour,  have  become  the  benefactors  of  our 
working  classes. 

This  complicated  and  delicate  machinery  can  only  be  brought 
to  the  height  of  its  productive  capacity  by  a  skill  and  intelligence 
of  the  operatives  not  possessed  by  their  forefathers,  and  which  we 
do  not  find  amongst  our  Continental  competitors.  The  physical 
exertion  of  our  cotton  operatives,  no  doubt,  has  been  considerably 
diminished.  To-day  the  spinner  produces  four  times,  the  weaver 
eight  times  as  much  in  56^  hours,  as  their  grandfathers  produced 
in  72  hours.  In  those  days,  no  doubt,  the  man  who  worked  the 
longest  hours,  and  was  the  most  industrious,  '.obtained  the  largest 
product.  To-day,  however,  the  worker  who  has  the  least  physical 
exertion  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  mechanism  he  supervises,  shows, 
through  vigour,  skill,  and  intelligence,  the  best  result,  although 
his  hours  are  much  shorter. 

The  style  of  work  has  changed  completely ;  physical  exer- 
tion is  being  largely  replaced  by  mental  application.  The  more 
complicated  our  machinery  becomes,  the  greater  must  be  the 
mental  exertion  and  attention  of  the  operatives  ;  the  more  need, 
therefore,  for  high  intelligence,  vigour,  and  a  feeling  of  responsi- 
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bility  on  their  part ;  and  these  qaalities  cannot  be  expected  or 
obtained  from  an  underfed  proletariat  such  as  worked  in  our 
cotton  mills  sixty  years  ago,  and  such  as  we  find  to-day  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

Improvement  in  the  Condition  of  the  Workpeople. 

We  have  stated  that  the  increased  and  cheapened  production 
is  partly  due  to  the  improvements  in  machinery,  but  it  is  equally 
owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  our 
workers  ;  and  this  improvement  has  only  become  possible  through 

(i)  Increased  earnings. 

(2)  Reduction  in  price  of  commodities. 

(3)  Shorter  hours  of  work. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick,  a  former  president  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  in  his  paper  on  "  Expenditure  of  Wages,"  has  shown  that 
the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  keep  a  workman,  his  wife  and 
three  children,  aged  two,  five,  and  seven  years  was  as  follows  : — 

1839.  1849.  1S59.  1S87. 

Cost  of  living,  per  week     34/0  j4         30/1  ^         30,0  285 

Now  compare  with  this  the  cotton  operatives'  income  at  the 
same  periods  : 


Earnings  of  mule-spinner 

20/0 

22/0 

26/0 

28/0 

,,     throstle  or  ring  „ 

7/0 

7/6 

9/0 

12/0  - 14/0 

,,     weaver 3 looms  ... 

13/0 

13/0 

15/6 

16/0-  19/0 

j>           i>     4     J) 

17/0 

16/0 

19/0 

20/0  -  25/6 

j>           j>     ^     ,, 

— 

— 

— 

29/0-30/0 

Hours  worked 

69-72 

Co-  64 

60 

56^^ 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  "starving  wage"  at  the 
commencement  of  the  industry,  and  the  tendency  towards  a 
'■'■  living  wage  "  of  the  present  day  cotton  operative. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  improvement  in  the 
material  welfare  of  workers  has  made  additional  progress  since 
1887,  through  further  shrinkage  in  the  price  of  food  and  other 
necessaries. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1834  says  of  the  poor  hand- 
loom  weavers — and  there  were  still  225,000  in  existence  in  1830, 
1* 
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many  of  whom  were  earning  two  to  three  shillings  a  week  for 
90  to  96  hours'  work — that  "they  subsisted  on  the  coarsest 
food,  oatmeal,  potatoes,  weak  tea,  and  dry  bread,  but  even  of 
this  coarse  food  they  had  not  sutftcient."  It  mentions  their 
slouching  walk,  hollow-cheeked  appearance,  and  it  is  evident 
that  such  people  could  not  be  consumers  of  the  product  of 
their  own  industry. 

How  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  increased  under  advancing  wages  is  shown  by  this 
table  : — 

In   1820.  35,620,ooolbs.      =      I'slb.  per  head. 

In   1885.        20i,8oo,ooolbs.      =      S'S^bs.        ,, 
In   1893.        27o,ooo,ooolbs.      =      7"ilb?.        ,, 

But  whilst  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods  and  clothing 
increased  in  this  e.xtraordinary  way,  the  high  earnings  produced 
even  a  more  marvellous  expenditure  on  articles  of  food  and  on 
the  requirements  of  our  modern  civilisation.  The  day  when 
increased  wages  and  shorter  hours  meant  merely  more  drink  and 
debauchery  has  passed  away  w^ith  the  development  of  our  industry^ 
and  with  the  change  that  made  the  physically  overworked,  under- 
fed, and  despairing  Chartist  into  a  well-nourished,  saving,  and 
hopeful  Trade  Unionist. 

The  improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the  working 
classes  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  a  decrease  of  the  death-rate, 
the  number  of  paupers,  criminals  and  drunkards,  and  with  a 
remarkable  increase  in  savings  banks  deposits,  and  of  small 
incomes — as  evidenced  by  the  Income  Tax  returns — and  also 
of  houses  rented  by  the  working  classes. 

Between  1875-1886  houses  with  rents  from  ;^io-i5  increased  58% 

;^i5-20         „         56% 

Mr.  Schoenhof  puts  it  this  way  :  "  A  high  rate  of  wages  expresses 

a  high  consuming  power.     A  relatively  high  consuming  power  and 

a  high  standard  of  living  are  required  to  make  the  labourer  efficient 

in  body  and  mind." 
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Present  State  of  Trade. 

After  a  period  of  rapid  development  engendered  by  prosperity 

at  home,  and  inflation  abroad,  our  cotton  industry  has  suffered,  Uke 

every  other  trade,   under  the  general  depression  which  has  fallen 

on  the  commerce  of  the   world,  as  the  following  trade  returns 

show  : 

Exports  Cotton  Yarn. 

1885-1887.  1888-1890.  1891-1S93. 

Total  for  3  years  75 1,1 78,2oolbs.    766,705, 6oolbs.   685,o84,7oolbs. 

Exports  Cotton  Goods. 
14,128,836,200yds.   15,163,817,900yds.   14,439,082,800yds. 

Total  Values  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

1885-1887.  1888-1890.  1S91-1S93. 

Imports...;^!, 085, 150,406       ^1,235,063,163       ^1,264,651,147 
Exports...        820,106,990  940,113,945  877,924,228 

Whilst  our  exports  of  yarn  in  1891-3  fell  off  Si,62o,9oolbs.  = 
io'6  per  cent  against  the  previous  three  years,  our  exports  of  cotton 
goods  decreased  724,735, looyds.,  or  47  per  cent,  but  still  showed 
an  increase  of  310,346,200yds.  over  1885-87,  or  2*2  per  cent. 
Our  total  imports  in  1891-93  showed  an  increase  of  2-4  per  cent, 
and  our  total  exports  a  decrease  of  6*6  per  cent  on  the  previous 
three  years. 

The  exports  of  yarn   and  goods  together  in   1891,  however, 
amountea  to  ^63,609,325 

In  1893 56,354,230 


Decrease    ^7,255,o95 

which  decrease  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  Oldham  lockout. 
The  15,000,000  spindles  stopped  for  twenty  weeks  would  have 
consumed  24o,ooo,ooolbs,  of  cotton,  which  in  a  manufactured 
state  would  fully  represent  the  above  decrease  in  our  exports. 

In  looking  back  on  the  year  1893  we  find  that  other  countries 
fared  worse  than  ourselves.  The  United  States,  ranking  next  to 
us  in  industrial  development,  had  in  1893  5^  P^^  ^^nt  more 
failures  than  in  1S92,  with  four  times  the  amount  of  indebtedness, 
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excluding  banks  and  similar  institutions.  Two  millions  industrial 
workers  were  out  of  work  on  the  31st  December,  1893.*  !•"' 
August,  1893,  33  per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  were  stopped  and 
24  per  cent  of  the  total  machinery  idle  at  Fall  River,  and  waues 
were  reduced  8  to  10  per  cent.  Even  now  we  read  of  fresh  mills 
"  shutting  down,"  and  of  the  trade  preparing  for  a  general  lock- 
out, t 

Meanwhile,  the  continuous  depreciation  of  silver  has  further 
disorganised  our  great  trade  with  the  East,  and  countries  nearer 
home  in  Europe  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  bankruptcy 
or  heavy  deficits  entailing  fresh  taxation,  levied  generally  on  the 
food  and  necessaries  of  the  people.  South-American  trade,  too, 
has  become  paralysed  by  revolutions  or  by  the  financial  collapse  of 
Governments  brought  about  by  unscrupulous  statesmen.  Further, 
Australia  has  been  almost  beggared  by  over-speculation,  failures, 
and  loss  of  credit,  and  England,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still 
suffering  from  bad  harvests  and  the  results  of  labour-struggles. 
Indeed,  it  is  marvellous  that  our  cotton  industry  has  not  suffered 
more  under  such  an  accumulation  of  depressing  conditions. 

Times  like  these  have,  however,  existed  before,  and 
some,  as  shown  by  the  many  Parliamentary  enquiries  into  trade 
depression,  have  been  more  intense,  but  whenever,  in  such 
times,  production  of  yarn  and  cloth  has  outstripped  demand, 
foreign  competition,  long  hours,  and  low  wages  of  other  countries 
were  made  responsible  for  it,  and  employers  immediately  set 
about  to  obtain  a  reduction  m  the  wages  of  their  workpeople. 

In  recent  years  "Oldham  Limiteds"  have  always  been  cited 
as  showing  the  state  of  trade,  although  they  can  hardly  be  taken  as 
a  fair  indication  of  what  the  cotton  trade  is  doing. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  Mr.  Schoenhof,  the  American, 
says  of  the  "  Oldham  Limiteds  "  : 

"  Whilst  the  majority  of  the  mills  in  Oldham,  mostly  built  in 
the  sixties,  cannot  show  a  dividend,  the  working  of  the  newer  mills 
show  most  satisfactory  results.     English  employers  are  very  slow 

*  Economist.  t   Textile  Recorder. 
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in  adopting  improvements  and  exchanging  less  advantageous 
machinery  for  more  perfected,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  shows 
this  still  in  a  more  aggravated  form."  * 

In  Oldham  there  are  large  numbers  of  old  concerns  insufficiently 
depreciated,  with  obsolete  carding  and  drawing  frames,  &c.,  whose 
plant,  &c.,  still  stands  at  i8s.  per  spindle  in  their  capital  account, 
which  have  no  means  of  replacing  machinery,  and  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  ever  earning  a  dividend. 

Severe  as  the  depression  in  trade  has  been  during  the  last  few 
years,  Capital,  as  a  whole,  employed  therein  does  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  to  any  serious  extent. 

The  Income  Tax  returns  for  1886  under  Schedule  D  (profits 
from  trades,  &c.)  yielded  ^958,000  to  the  penny  in  the  pound,  and 
in  1893,  "in  spite  of  the  ruin  which  is  said  to  have  attended  all  trades 
and  to  have  destroyed  all  profits,"  it  was  ;^  1,208,000  to  the  penny, 
the  highest  it  ever  reached.  This  additional  sum  of  ^250,000  to 
the  penny  means  an  annual  increase  of  profits  from  trades  of 
;^6o,ooo,ooo,  a  result  surely  not  so  bad  for  the  declining  trades  of 
this  country. 

Whilst  our  industry  has  progressed,  the  development  of  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving  in  factories  has  not  been  neglected  abroad. 
Encouraged  by  heavy  protective  tariffs  and  the  success  of 
our  own  industry,  mills  have  been  built  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  cotton  trade  of  our  neighbours  we  see  our  own  history 
repeated,  manual  labour  being  gradually  replaced  by  the  cheaper 
machine  work ;  and  with  this  economic  progress  we  notice  an 
improvement  m  the  condition  of  workers  and  the  people  generally, 
which,  while  it  astonishes  us,  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  has  happened 
at  home  years  ago.  They  are  making  up  for  lost  time,  and  will  go  on 
increasing  their  mills  at  a  rate  we  cannot  hope  to  equal  in  the  future. 

State  of  the   Cotton  Industry  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  in  1882-3  and  1891-2. 

The  following  tables  show  population,  number  of  spindles, 
quantity  of  cotton  spun,  and  average  number  of  operatives  employed 

^  Schoenhof.    "'  Economy  of  High  Wages." 
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per  1,000  spindles,  in  the  cotton  industry  of  the  principal  countries. 

The  figures  for  1882-83  ^^^  taken  from  Mr.  Ellison's  "Cotton 
Trade,"  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  indication  of  the  quantity 
of  cotton  consumed  in  each  country  in  189192. 

The  imports — and  our  share  in  them — and  the  exports  of  yarn 
and  cotton  goods,  the  hours  worked,  and  the  wages  paid  for 
spinning  and  weaving,  are  given  for  each  country,  and  I  have 
added  the  duty  charged  by  each  country  on  single  grey  yarn, 
reduced  to  our  weights  and  currency,  which  gives  a  fair  indication 
of  the  customs  tariffs  which  other  countries  think  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  their  cotton  industries  against  our  productions. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Cotton  Spun. 


— ^  Operatives 
Spindles  Per         Per  In-    per  1,000 

Population.      Spindles,     per  Head.        Quantity.  Siiindle.   habitant.  Spindles. 

18S2-3  36,100,000  42,000,000    i-i6  i,5o8,ooo,ocolbs.  34-5lbs.  4i-Slbs.    571 
1891-3  38,200,000  45,270,000    I'lS  i,544,ooo,ooolbs.  34'2lbs.  40'4lbs.    4-86 

660,000  Power  Looms. 

1893.  1893.                           1893. 

Total  Imports.  Total  Exports.  Re-Exports. 

Cotton  Manufactures  Cotton  Yarn      f  206,601, 6oolbs.  Cotton 

of  all  sorts.  [  ;^9,959,9S4  Manufactures. 

;^2,655,520.  Cotton  Goods.     |  ^/^SOi,  300yds. 

'  -'■^'^  [  ;647.294.246  /36o,748 

Miscellaneous  Cotton  Manufactures        ;^7,422,g5o 


Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  56^  Hours 

PER    WEEK. 

Mule  Spinners'  Wages 36s.  to  42s.  per  week. 

Ring         „         ,,  I2s.  to  15s.         „ 

Weavers  „  15s.  to  27s.         ,, 
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GERMANY. 

Cotton  Spun. 


^  Operatives 

Spindles  Per  Per  In-     per  1,000 

Population.     Spindles,      per  Head.    Quantity.  Spuidle.     habitant.   Spindles. 

1882-83  45,234,000  4,800,000    CIO  32i,6oo,ooolbs.  bjlbs.      7"iilbs. 
1891-92  50,320,000  6,071,000     0-I2  520,000, ooolbs.   86lbs.    io'33lbs.      8 — 9 
235,000  Power  Looms. 
1893.  1893.  1S93. 

Imports.        Imports  from  England.  Exports. 

Cotton  Yarn  ;^2,i92,6oo  ;iri, 444,348(28,384,000155.)     /88i,9io(i7,590,ooolbs.) 
Cotton  Goods  ^340,930    ;^6o9,707(45,273,6ooyds.)/7,662,6oo(73,620,ooolbs.) 

**  Of      which     ;^4,ii3,ooo 

hosiery,  laces,  &c.,  and 
;^3, 000,000  dyed  and 
printed  goods. 

*  *  Excess  probably  accounted  for  by  goods  in  transit  to  other  countries. 

Hours   of   Labour   in   Cotton   Mills,  6o  to  70   per   week 
(subject  to  arrangement). 

Spinners'  Wages,    iBs.  to  24s.  per  week. 
Weavers'  Wages,  iis.    „  13s.    „        „ 
Hand-loom  Weavers'  Wages,  5s.    „     6s.    ,,        ,,     Hours,  96  to  102  per  week. 
Duty  on  Single  Grey  Yarn. 
Up  to  No.  17  English.         Above  No.  17  to  No.  45.         Above  No.  45. 
o  64d.  per  lb.  o'96d.  per  lb.  i"28d.  per  lb. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Cotton  Spun. 


s  Operatives 

Spindles  Per  Per  In-      per  1,000 

Population.       Spindles,  per  Head.  Quantity.  Spindle,     habitant.  Spindles. 

1882-83     2,846,000  1,900,000  o"66  49,400,ooolbs.  26lbs.    I7'35lbs. 

1891-92     3,000,000  1,722,000  057  60,000, ooolbs.  35lbs.     2olbs.            6'5 

24,000  Power  Looms. 

1893.  1893.                                     1893. 

Total  Imports.  Imports  from  England.          Total  Exports. 

Cotton  Yarn...  7i8,5ooIbs.  Not  recorded.                       3,oii,90olbs. 

Cotton  Goods..  5,284,ooolbs.  Do.                              i5,925,20olbs. 

Excluding  certain  Excluding  certain 

Fancy  Goods.  Fancy  Goods. 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  66  per  week. 

Spinners' Wages 17s.  ,, 

Weavers'  Wages 12s.  „ 

Duty  on  Single  Grey  Yarn. 
o-3od.  per  lb. 
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RUSSIA  (including  Poland). 

Cotton  Spun. 

r                             *  N  Operatives 

Spindles                                       Per  Per  In-      per  1,000 

Population.       Spindles,    per  Head.       Quantity.         Spindle,  habitant.  Spindles. 

1882-83     84,058,000  4,400,000     o"05     264,ooo,ooolbs.   6olbs.  3-i4lbs. 
1891-92  100,430,000  6,000,000     o-o6     36o,ooo,ooolbs.   6olbs.   3-581bs.     i6-66 
Includ- 
ing Asia  119,870,000 

200,000  Power  Looms. 

1892.  1892.  1892. 

Total  Imports.        Imports  from  England.    Total  Exports. 

Cotton  Yarn    4,572, ooolbs.  i,023,ioolbs.  55,ooolbs. 

Cotton  Goods ;^349,689  Not  recorded.  2,358,ooolbs. 

Excluding  Asiatic 
frontier. 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  70  to  84  per  week. 

Spinners' Wages    ...  los.  to  iSs.        „ 

Weavers' Wages   8s.   to  14s.        „ 

Head  Piecers' Wages  ...     6s.   to  8s.  6d.  ,, 

Duty  on  Single  Grey  Yarn. 

From  No.  40  to  50 
Lower  Nos.  than  No.  40.  (both  inclusive).  Higher  Nos.  than  No.  50. 

4'42d.  per  lb.  6'02d.  per  lb.  S'97d.  per  lb. 


FRANCE. 


Spindles, 


Cotton  Spun. 


per 
Head. 


Operatives 
per  1,000 


Per         Per  In 
Population.     Spindles.     Head.        Quantity.  Spindle,  habitant.    Spindles, 

I882-83  37,677,000  4,800,000  o"i3  249,600, ooolbs.     52lbs.     6"62lbs. 

1891-92  39,000,000  5,040,000  o"i3  28o,ooo,ooolbs.    55"5lbs.    7-2olbs. 

Power  looms  not  recorded. 


1893. 
Total  Imports. 

Cotton  Yarn ii,7io,ooolbs. 

;^685,ooo    including 
thread. 
Cotton  Goods   ... 

/■j, 286,000.  Including 
all  cotton  manu- 
facture s  and 
mixed  goods. 


1893-  1893. 

Imports  from  England.    Total  Exports. 


8,o59,6oolbs. 
^485-624 

29,508,400yds. 
;^524.io6 


2, 3  50,0001  bs. 

;^I22,000 


/3, 984, 000.  Includ- 
ing all  cotton 
manufactures 
^"d  ;^330,ooo  of 
mixed  goods. 


of  labour  in  the  cotton  industry.  i4i 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  66  to  70  per  week. 

Spinners'  Wages  i6s.  ,,  24s.           ,, 

Weavers'  Wages  los.  ,,  i6s.           ,, 

Duty  ox  Single  Grey  Yarn. 

No.  18J                     No.  24:J  No.  30 

Below  No.  i8i.         and  under  24^.          and  under  30.  and  under  36, 

o'65d.  per  lb.             o'Sod.  per  lb.             o'95d.  per  lb.  i"2id.  per  lb. 

No.  36                       No.  42                       No.  48  No.  53^ 

and  under  42.            and  under  48.         and  under  53J.  and  under  59^, 

I "5 id.  per  lb.             173d.  per  lb.             i'94d.  per  lb.  2'i6d.  per  lb. 

No.  59J                     No.  71J                     No.  83J  No.  95 

and  under  jih.         and  under  833.          and  under  95.  and  under  107. 

2'6od.  per  lb.            3'03d.  per  lb.             3'47d.  per  lb.  4  lod.  per  lb. 

No.  107                     No.  119                    No.  130J  No.  142 

and  under  119.        and  under  1305.        and  under  142.  and  under  154. 

4-75d.  per  lb.            5*63d.  per  lb.            6'48d.  per  lb.  776d.  per  lb. 

No.  154  No.  186  No. 

and  under  186.        and  under  201^.  Above  201J. 

g'ogd.  per  lb.  ii'26d.  per  lb.  I3'39d.  per  lb. 


BELGIUM. 

Cotton  Spun. 


^Operatives 

Spindles  Per  Per  In-       per  1,000 

Population.      Spindles,  per  Head.     Quantity.        Spindle,     habitant.      Spindle 

1882-83       5,586,000     840,000     o'i5     62,i6o,ooolbs.   74lbs.    iri3lbs.    .. 

1891-92       6,200,000     930,000     o'i5     68,ooo,ooolbs.   73lbs.    io-97lbs.    ... 

Power  looms  not  recorded. 

1893.  1893.  1893. 

Total  Imports.  Imports  from  England.  Total  Exports, 

Cotton  Yarn 2,6i7,30olbs.  7,085, Soolbs.  4,i26,ooolbs. 

Cotton  Goods 7,637,90olbs.  55,320,700yds.  i3,7o8,40olbs. 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  66  to  72  per  week. 

Spinners'  Wages,   13s.  to  20s.;  women,  i2s.  to  14s.  „ 

Weavers'  Wages iis.  3d.  to  17s.  „ 

Duty  on  Single  Grey  Yarn. 

No.  234  No.  35^  No.  47 

Below  No.  23I         and  under  35J         and  under  47I         and  under  77 
o-65d.  per  lb.  o-87d.  per  lb.  i-3od.  perlb.  i74d.  per  lb. 
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HOLLAND. 

Cotton  Spun. 


— ^  Operatives 
Spindles  Per  Per  In-  per  i,ooo 

Population.     Spindles.      per  Head.     Quantity.         Spindle,     habitant.    Spindles. 

1882-83     4,382,000       250,000       o'o6     2i,750,ooolbs.  Sjlbs.       5lbs. 

a89i-92     4,652,000       260,000       006     26,ooo;ooolbs.  loolbs.     56lbs.   6"54 

20,160  Power  Looms. 

1892.  1892.  1892. 

Total  imports.     Imports  from  England.  Total  E.xports. 

Cotton  Yarn 46,024, ooolbs.  36,o7o,2oolbs.  20,S79,ooolbs. 

Cotton  Goods  ^741,310  ^^660,536         "^    35,26o,ooolbs. 

50,630,400yds.  J 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  58  to  66  per  week. 

Spinners'  Wages  15s.  to  26s.       ,, 

Weavers'  Wages    10s.  to  i8s.       ,, 

No  Duty  on  Single  Grey  Yarn. 

ITALY. 

Cotton  Spun. 
Spindles^  -^  ^  Operatives 

Per  Per        Per  In-    Per  1,000 

Population  Spindles       Head  Quantity  Spindle     habitant  Spindles 

1882-S3  28,469,000     1,150,000     0-04      94,30c,ODolbs.    82lbs.   3-3ilbs. 

1891-92  31,900,000     1, 686, 000     0053    i6o,ooo,ooolbs.  95lbs.5"02lbs.     13 
59,917  Power  Looms. 

1892.                             1S92.  1892. 
Imports  from 

Total  Imports.                 England.  Total  Exports. 

Cotton  Yarn 3,400,ooolbs.               i,553,6oolbs.  i,3i9,40olbs. 

Cotton  Goods.  ...     14,155, ooolbs.             42,212,400yds.  578,ooolbs. 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  66  to  84  per  week. 

Spinners'  wages:   Men,  los.  to  i6s.;   Women,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.      „ 
Weavers'  wages:   Men,  los.  to  i6s. ;  Women,  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  gd.      ,, 

Duty  on  Single  Grey  Yarn. 

No.  No.  No.  No. 

Up  to  I  if  12  to  23I  24  to  35i  361048 

o'Sid.  per  lb.  i'o8d.  per  lb.  i'35d.  per  lb.  i-62d.  per  lb. 

48  to  59  59i  to  70I  above  70J 

2'02d.  per  lb.  2"34d.  per  lb.  27od.  per  lb. 

Mr.  Drage's  report  on  "  Labour  in  Italy"  gives  the  number  of  spindles  as 
1,800,000,  and  the  operatives  employed  in  spinning  mills  70,000.  The 
above  figures  are,  however,  given  by  the  Director  of  Statistics  in  Rome 
and  are  more  likely  to  be  correct. 
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SPAIN. 

Cotton  Spun. 

,  Operatives 


Spindles  Vtr  Per  In-     per  1,000 

Population.     Spindles.   Per  Head.      Quantity.  Spindle,     habitant.    Spindles. 

1882-83  16,938,000  1,865,000  OTi     98,845, ooolbs.      53lbs.     5-83lbs. 

1891-92  18,100,000  2,050,000  oil   i32,ooo,ooolbs.      64lbs.     7-29155. 

66,000  Power  Looms. 

1893.  1893.  1893. 

Total  Imports.  Imports  from  England.         Total  Exports, 

Cotton  Yarn...  2,1  i6,6oolbs.         None  recorded.         Estimated  i,500,ooolbs. 
Cotton  Goods.  i,649,ooolbs.  Do.  20,338,ooolbs. 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  66  to  8o  per  week. 

Spinners'  Wages  14s.    ,,     i8s.  ,, 

Weavers' Wages  los.    ,,    15s.  „ 

Duty  on  Single  Grey  Yarn. 

No.  No. 

Up  to  36^  37^  and  over. 

3*23d.  per  lb.  a.'28d.  per  lb. 


AUSTRIA. 

Cotton  Spun. 

Spindles,-^ ■'• -^  Operatives 

Per  Per        Per  In-       per  i,ooo 

Population.       Spindles.    Head.  Quantity.  Spindle,  habitant.      Spindles. 

1882-3  37,882,000  1,950,000    0'05    i7i,6oo,ooolbs.  SSlbs.   4'53lbs. 
1891-2  42,000,000  2,400,000  0057   233,ooo,ooolbs.  97lbs.    5"55lbs.  13 

1890 47,917  Power  Looms,  and  26,500  Hand  Looms. 

1892.                             1892.  1892. 

Total  Imports  Imports  from  England.  Total  Exports. 

Cotton  Yarn  ...22,572, ooolbs.               3,439,2oolbs.  3,664,ooolbs. 

Cotton  Goods...  2,i04,ooolbs.               4,157,800yds.  6,i70,ooolbs. 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  72  to  80  per  week. 

Spinners'  wages... Male,  9s.    3d.  to  13s  ;  female,  6s.  6d.  to  los.      „ 
Weavers'     „       ...     ,,      Ss.  lod.  „  15s;       „       6s.  6d.  „  los.      „ 

Duty  on  Single  Grey  Yarn. 

No.  No.  No.  No. 

I  to  12.  Above  12  to  29.         Above  29  to  50.         Above  50. 

0'53d.  per  lb.       07id.  per  lb.  i'24d.  per  lb.         i'42d.  per  lb. 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Cotton  Spun. 

Spindles  ^                              *  ^  Operatives 

Per                                              Per  Per  In-      per  i,ooo 

Population.       Spindles.     Head.           Quantity.        Spindle.  habitant.    Spindles. 

1882-83.  50,445,000  12,660,000025     943,938,ooolbs. 74"5lbs.  i87ilbs. 

1891-93.  65,000,000  15,600,000  o'24  i,230,8oo,ooorbs. 79lbs.    i8'93lbs. 

324,866  Power  Looms  in  1890. 

1S92-1893.  1893.  1892-1893. 

Total  Imports.  Imports  from  England.  Total  Exports. 

Cotton  Yarn  i,748,ooolbs.  Not  recorded.  None. 

Cotton  Goods 45,777,000yds.  64,407,800yds,  143,809,000yds. 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  60  to  66  per  week. 

Carders'  Wages    28s.  ,, 

Mule  Spinners' Wages    30s.  to  33s.  ,, 

Ring  Spinners'  Wages 19s.  to  21s.  ,, 

Weavers' Wages  25s.  to  35s.  „ 

Duty  on  Single  Grey  Yarn. 

Duty. 

If  value  cf  Yarn  under  is.  ohd.  per  lb 5d.  per  lb. 

,,  from     IS.  o|d.  to  is.  8d.  per  lb....     9d.       „ 

,,  „         IS.  8d.    ,,    2s.  id.        ,,       ...    ii|d.     „ 

,,  „         2S.   id.    „    2S.  6d.        „       ...IS.  2d.     „ 

,,  „         2s.  6d.    „    2S.   iid.     „       ...IS.  4id.  ,, 

„  „         2s.   I  id.  ,,    3s.  4d.        „       ...IS.  7d.     „ 

„  ,,         3s.  4d.    ,,    4s.  2d.        ,        ...2s.  ,, 

,,  over      4s.  2'd.   per  lb.   pay  50  per  cent,  ad  val. 


INDIA. 

Cotton  Spun. 

^ ■' ^Operatives 

Per  Per  In-   per  1,000 

Population.         Spindles.  Per  head.  Quantity.         Spindle,    habitant.  Spindles 

1885     266,000,000     2,146,000     "ooS     234,ooo,ooolbs.    loglbs.     •88lb. 

1893     294,000,000     3,576,000     '012     459,000, ooolbs.   iiSlbs.    r57lbs.  29*36 

Operatives  in  spinning  and  weaving  mills In  1885       67,186 

,.  ,,  „  In  1893     121,500 

Power  looms In  1885       16,537 

„  In  1893      28,164 
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Imports 

Imports.           from  England.  Exports. 

Cotton  yarn  1SS4-5.                     18S5.  1S84-5. 

45,8io,ooolbs.       4i,6i3,ooolbs.  65.897,ooolbs. 

1S91-2.                     1892.  1S91-2. 

50,404,ooolbs.        39,659,ooolbs.  i6i,253,ooolbs. 

1892-3.                     1893.  I892-3- 

38,277,ooolbs.      38,6i7,ooolbs.  iS9,i75,GOoIbs. 

Cotton  goods 1S84-5.                     1S85.  1S84-5. 

1,746,232,000yds.  1,675,092,000yds.  47,908, oooyds. 

1891-2.                     1892.  iSgi-2. 

1,882,688,000yds.   1,866,148,000yds.  73,351,000yds. 

1892-3.                     1893.  1892-3. 

1,808,054.000yds.   1,903,236,000yds.  79,679,000yds. 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  72  to  80  per  week. 

Spinners'  wages  6s.  3d.  to  7s.  lod.  „ 

Piecers' wages is.  lo^d  to  2s.  6d.  ,, 

Weavers'  wages 7s.  to  8s.  ,, 

No  Duties  Levied  o.n  Yarn. 


JAPAN. 

Cotton  Spun. 

Spindles^ ■ ^  Operatives 

1893.  per  Per  Per  In-  per  i,ooo 

Population.         Spindles.       Head.  Quantity.       Spindle,     habitant.  Spindles. 

42,000,000      538,000       "013 

345.000      "008      5i,869,ooolbs.  i50-34lbs.  i-23lbs.  23hrs. — 7236 

working.  ^ , '    11^,,     36'i8 

For  six  months  ending  June  30th. 
1888  1892  1888  1892  1S92 

Total  Imports.  Imports  from  England.  E.xports. 

Cotton  Yarn.. ;^2, 239,071  ^1,066,176     jf  1,007,063     J  •5-  ^?''^'^'^\ 


£1,007,063      f^-^39,474t 
27,i68,40olbs.i  ^- 767,000-        ^1,000 
'         ^  (,23,384,90olbs.t 


CottonGoods  ;^7S3,67i  ;^2,i62,i30     ^,788,619  J /778,26it       ;/^iii,ooo 

77,856,400  yds.  1  75, 1  So,  700yds.  t 

HouRS  OF  Labour  in  Cotton  Mills,  69  to  70  per  week,  but 
ALL  Mills  work  day  and  night  with  Two  Sets  of  Hands. 

Mule  Spinners'  Wages is.  loid.  to  3s.  per  week. 

Ring  Spinners'  Wages   is.  3d.  to  is.  gd.     ,, 

Duty  on  Single  Grey  Yarn. 
o"29d.  per  lb.  all  round. 

*  Japanese  returns.  t   English  returns. 
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The  preceding  tables  show,  during  the  List  ten  years,  a  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  industry  by  an  addition  of  spindles  per 
inhabitant  in  the  following  countries  : 

England  o'o20  spindles  per  inhabitant 

Germany 0020         ,,  „ 

Italy 0-013         n  .' 

Japan   0013         ,,  „ 

Russia 0010         ,,  ,, 

Austria 0-007         „  „ 

India 0-004         ,,  ,, 

Whilst  the  proportion  of  spindles  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
has  remained  the  same  in  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain  and, 
practically,  in  the  United  States,  a  distinct  decrease  of  0-09  in  this 
respect  has  taken  place  in  Switzerland. 

From  the  consumption  of  cotton  per  spindle,  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  spinning  of  finer  counts  was  not  progressing  rapidly  abroad. 

GERMANY. 

Condition  of  Cotton  Operatives  in  Germany. 

In  examining  the  state  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Germany,  we 
notice  that  in  1882,  there  were  still  440,573  people  working  in 
groups  of  less  than  five  persons  in  an  establishment,  in  the  textile 
trades.  Power  machinery  would  necessitate  more  than  five  people 
in  a  mill ;  consequently  the  number  working  in  their  own  homes 
must  have  been,  and  still  is,  very  large  A  total  of  754,550  persons 
were  so  employed  in  1S82.  Well,  therefore,  may  Professor  von 
Schulze  Gaevernitz  compare  the  industrial  Germany  of  to-day  with 
the  England  of  1834. 

Spinning  and  weaving  are  still  done  in  a  great  many  rural 
homes  by  poor  workers  whose  longest  hours  will  not  provide 
enough  food  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Let  us  examine  the 
budgets  of  two  working  men  in  Germany  at  the  present  time.  From 
Professor  von  Schulze  Gaevernitz's  "  Grossbetrieb": 
Husband.  Wife.  4  children — 2  working 
Earning  ...     is/-  —  Together  ...   7,'-     •••     Total  22/- 
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Expenditure. 


Ryebread,  second  quality 

Rolls       

Wheat  Flour 

Meat,  Sundays  only 

Lard        

Vegetables      

Potatoes 

Corn  Coffee    

Butter     

Skimmed  milk       

Rent       

Workmen's  Insurance    ... 
School  Pence 


42lbs. 
2lbs. 
2lbs. 

I'b.  I 
Alb.  j 

3oqts. 

2|lbs. 
6qts. 


Marks. 

5.60 

2.00 

.40 

•45 

3-40 

1.80 

.20 

3-4° 
.60 

3.20 
•65 
•15 


Marks  21.85  =  21/10 
From  Mr.  SchoenhoPs  "  Economy  of  High  Wages"  : — 
This  case  of  a  man  owning  his  house,  and  with  aggregation  of 
earnings,  presents  a  much  more  favourable  aspect.  Father  and 
mother  out  of  work  ;  son  earning  12s.  to  i8s.  ;  daughter  earning 
10s.  a  week.  Total  earnings  of  father  anl  mother  in  previous 
year,  ^31.     Four  adults,  three  children  : 

Exf>e>!diO/re. 

Bread,  Flour,  and  Milk     

Butter 

Beef  (Sundays) lilt) 

Pork,  salted         2  lbs 

Sausage       ilbs 

Potatoes,  Vegetables,  &  Coffee... 

Sugar,  Oil,  Soap 

Beer 

Clothing      

Fuel  and  Light 

Interest  on  Mortgage  and  Repairs    . 

Marks  24 '69  =  24/8" 
The  Consular  Report,  No.  283,  Foreign  Office  Series,  gives  the 
incomes  of  German  textile  workers,  taken  from  the  Workmen's^ 
Government  Accident  Insurance  Statistics.  They  vary  from 
Marks  380  p.a.  in  Saxony,  to  Marks  603  p.a.  in  Rhineland  and 
\Vestphalia,  and  average  Marks  523,  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
or  IDS.  yd.  per  week  each  person — tiie  average  income  of  our 
operatives  in  1830  to  1840. 


Marks. 

.    ...    8.24I 

2.00 

.90 

•97i 

.80 

.     2.15 

.       .84 

1.20 

.     4.08 

.80 

2.70 
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In  addition  to  this,  compare  the  dearer  food  prices  in  Germany 
given  by  Prof,  von  Schulze  Gaevernitz  in  "  Der  Grossbetrieb,"  and 
you  see  that  the  English  operative  not  only  enjoys  higher  wages 
but  that  his  money  will  buy  for  him  many  more  comforts  and 
better  food.  Mr.  Schoenhof  continues:  "A  German  working- 
man  to-day  cannot  Uve  as  well  as  an  English  working-man  one 
hundred  years  ago,  poorly  as  the  latter  was  situated,  compared  to 
the  conditions  of  to-day.  Scarcely  any  meat,  everything  cut  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  point,  such  workers  cannot  compete  with 
the  highly  paid,  well  nourished,  and  vigorous  English  operative." 

Can  we  be  astonished  that  working-men  living  under  such  con- 
ditions are  ardent  Socialists,  just  as  our  operatives  fifty  years  ago 
were  Chartists  ? 

State  of  the  Industry  in  German  v. 

The  spinning  and  weaving  mills  employing  power  are  still  very 
scattered  all  over  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent — 
many  mills  still  existing  with  only  a  few  hundred  spindles  and  a 
few  looms — but  in  Germany  a  gradual  concentration  of  factories  in 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Alsace  is  becoming  noticeable. 

In  England  seU-actors  have  practically  been  at  work  for  forty 
^years  ;  in  Germany  the  change  has  only  taken  place  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  German  manufacturers  are  still  very  slow  in 
replacing  old  machinery. 

The  average  number  of  spindles  in  Germany  per  pair  of  self- 
actors  is,  according  to  Prof,  von  Schulze  Gaevernitz,  1,300  to  1,600, 
\with  one  spinner  and  four  piecers  :  against  2,000  spindles,  one 
spinner  and  two  piecers,  in  England. 

New  mills  are,  however,  being  equipped  with  the  very  best 
English  machinery,  no  improvement  left  out,  and,  as  one  large 
English  machinist  states  :  "  The  Germans  will  have  all  the  newest 
and  best  machinery  that  money  can  buy — they  feel  it  is  cheaper  for 
them  in  the  long  run." 

Comparison  of  Hours,  Wages,  and  Labour-Cost. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Prof  von  Schulze  Gaevernitz 
{"  Grossbetrieb,")  is  most  instructive,  and  gives  a  very  clear  picture 
■of  the  labour  cost  of  spinning  cotton  yarn  (excluding  preparation 
.and  carding)  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  compared  with 
England  : — 
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In  comparing  this  labour  cost  of  spinning,  we  must  take  into 
account  that  everywhere  on  the  Continent  they  require  overlookers 
or  spinning-masters  for  the  spinning  department,  whose  salary 
should  be  added  to  the  labour  cost  per  lb.  for  spinning,  and  this 
will  turn  what  slight  advantage  there  seems  to  be  on  some 
numbers  into  a  distmctly  dearer  wages  cost  of  the  foreign  pro- 
duction, in  spite  of  longer  hours  and  lower  wages. 

It  is,  however,  a  fact  that  well  managed  modern  mills  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Belgium  are  able  to  produce 
coarse  counts,  say  up  to  No.  20's,  at  about  the  same  labour  cost  as 
our  own.  Their  machinery  is  frequently  driven  at  a  higher  speed 
than  in  this  country,  which  results  in  a  larger  output  of  yarn. 

It  is  not  tlie  province  of  this  paper  to  dwell  on  the  other  great 
disadvantages  of  German  spinning  and  weaving ;  but  a  few  figures 
ought  to  convince  the  strongest  pessimist  in  this  country,  that  on 
other  grounds  than  labour  cost,  a  German  spinner  or  manufacturer 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  us  in  the  great  trade  of  the  world. 

Professor  von  Schulze  Gaevernitz  gives  the  following  cost  per 
spindle  for  the  erection  of  spinning  mills  : — 

Counts.         Oldham.  Alsace.         Rest  of  Germany. 

No.  20     ...      24-       ...  60/-  ...  — 

32—40...     20'-       ...  50/-  ...  45/- to  60/- 

60       ...     266       ...       —  ...  — 

and  for  weaving  mills  per  loom  : 

Burnley.  Germany. 

^18-19  ^33-75 

and  states  that  the  cost  in  France  is  even  higher  than  in  Germany. 
The  comparison  of  the  wages  cost  of  cloths  made  in  different 
countries  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  yarn,  owing  to  their 
variety  and  different  description,  but  we  owe  to  Professor  von 
Schulze  Gaevernitz's  careful  investigation  the  following  informa- 
tion : — - 

Number  of  Picks  per  minute, 

Width.             England.  Switzerland.  Alsace. 

240        ...  190 — 200  ...  150 — 160 

200        ...  160 — 170  ...  130 — 140 

180        ...  150 — 160  ...  120 — 125 

150        ...  120 — 130  ...  iio — 115 


;2/34in. 

45     !' 

5-1     ,> 

66     „ 
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Alsatian  Mills  average  140  picks  per  minute.  The  German 
Government  Enquiry  mentions  that  the  average  loss  in  production 
in  England  through  changing,  faults,  &c.,  is,  with  240  picks  per 
minute,  i6'6  per  cent,  and  at  a  lower  speed  only  8  per  cent,  whilst 
the  loss  from  the  same  causes  in  Alsace  amounts  to  20 — 30  per 
cent. 

"It  follows,"  says  Professor  von  Schulze  Gaevernitz,  "  that  if 
English  looms  work  at  30  per  cent,  more  speed,  showing  10  per 
cent,  less  loss,  that  with  15  per  cent,  shorter  hours,  the  product  per 
week  must  be  greater." 

This    further   example   was   furnished   by    Mr.    Schoenhof    to 
Professor  von  Schulze  Gaevernitz  : — 

28"     64    X    64     Printing  Cloth. 

Weekly  Cost 

Wage  of  Product  per       per 

operative,  operative.        yard.         Hours. 

Germany  and     )              ,0  ,,    ,                      . 

Switzerland      /        ''^^  -^^^>'^'-  °'3°3d.          7-^ 

England 16/3  706  „  o-275d.         54 

America 20/3  i,2co  „  o'2ood.          60 

Whilst  in  Germany  a  weaver  attends  to  2,  and  exceptionally 
only  to  3  looms,  the  English  weaver  superintends  4  to  6  looms. 

Having  extensively  quoted  from  Professor  von  Schulze 
Gaevernitz,  whose  book,  ''  Der  Grossbetrieb,"'  is  now  being  trans- 
lated, and  should  be  carefully  studied  by  everyone  interested, 
we  turn  to  examples  from  the  Report  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labour. 

Mill  13  (See  Appendix.) 
Spinning  2S"smule  twist  gives — 

Labour  cost  of  Carding o"43i5d. 

„  Spinnmg    o-3345d. 


„  in  60  hours    o766od.  per  lb. 

The  English  cost  would  be  :  in  56^  hours — o66ood.  per  lb. 

Mill  92. 
Weaving  36  m.  67  x  73  picks,  33's  warp,  and  44's  weft,  and  giving 
170  picks  per  minute,  the  labour  cost  per  yard  was 
o"3647d.  in  60  hours. 

In  England  this  would  amount  to  o-32  5od.  per  yard  m  5 6 J-  hours. 
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It  is,  however,  not  the  price  only  which  attracts  buyers  of 
cotton  goods  ;  and  whatever  monopoly  we  may  possess  in  the 
labour  cost  of  spinning  and  weaving,  there  is,  and  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  artistic  taste,  colouring,  and  finish,  we  lag  behind 
the  highly-developed  and  specialised  industries  for  high-class 
woven,  printed,  and  dyed  goods  on  the  Continent,  and  more 
especially  in  Germany. 

With  increasing  wealth,  our  own  and  foreign  consumers  look 
often  for  a  higher  and  better-finished  article  than  our  industries  are 
at  present  producing.  Owing  to  technical  schools  and  the  general 
advance  in  education,  we  undoubtedly  have  made  progress  in 
design  and  colour,  as  the  increasing  exports  of  printed  and  coloured 
cottons  testify;  but  our  neighbours,  well  knowing  that  they  cannot 
compete  with  us  in  price,  have  made  numbers  of  articles  of  com- 
paratively smaller  consumption  a  special  study.  They  produce 
prints,  hosiery,  embroideries,  lace,  net,  scarfs,  cotton  trouserings, 
and  other  articles  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  designs,  with  a  brilliancy 
of  colouring  and  perfection  of  finish  which  we  cannot  equal  here. 
They  often  possess  special  machinery  for  this  class  of  goods,  such 
as  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  the 
German  and  Swiss  houses  abroad  pushing  the  sale  of  the  produc- 
tions of  their  native  lands,  the  excellent  support  they  receive  from 
their  Consular  agents,  are  qualities  which  Englishmen  might  well 
emulate. 

The  finishing  and  improving  of  goods  are  so  much  superior  to 
our  own  that  quantities  of  grey  goods  are  annually  sent  abroad  for 
the  "  Veredlung's  process,'"  under  which  goods  can  be  imported 
into  Germany,  that  are  intended  for  re-exportation  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  manufacture,  without  paying  duty.  Such  goods 
are  frequently  returned  to  England  for  shipment  abroad,  and 
in  our  trade  statistics  figure  twice  as  exports,  and  once  as 
imports. 

It  would  be  most  instructive  to  know  what  loss  of  wages  we 
sustain  by  not  being  able  to  print,  dye,  and  finish  goods  equal  to 
our  competitors  on  the  Continent. 
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German  manufacturers  are  gradually  seeing  the  error  of  their 
ways,  as  regards  hours,  and  a  slow  decrease  in  the  working  time  is 
noticeable  everywhere,  whilst  the  wages  of  the  cotton  factory 
operatives  are  also  advancing.  With  shortened  hours  and  increased 
earnings,  a  higher  productiveness,  and  higher  efficiency  of  labour 
are  certain  to  be  obtained,  and  competition  will  spring  up  where 
it  does  not  exist  at  present. 

Progress  of  Labour  and  the  Reduction  of  Working  Hours 
IN  Germany  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 

The  following  is  from  the  report  of  Consul  General  Oppen- 
heimer,  of  Frankfurt,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  on  •'  Labour  Time  and 
Labour  Wages  in  Germany." 

After  speaking  of  the  very  irregular  hours  worked  in  cotton 
mills,  the  want  of  protection  given  to  the  operatives  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  industry,  the  report  proceeds:  "But,  nevertheless, 
though  tardy  and  slow,  even  in  Germany  the  idea  is  beginning  to 
gain  ground  that  a  reduction  in  the  time  of  labour  is  strongly 
advisable  in  the  national  interest ;  and  it  is  seen  more  and  more 
clearly  that  such  a  reduction,  if  universally  carried  through,  would 
not  be  injurious  to  the  single  factories,  but  would  make  them  and 
their  workmen  more  productive,  grant  to  the  entire  working  of  the 
national  industry  a  better  organisation,  and  ensure  its  future  more 
effectively."  And  again,  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  the 
reduction  of  labour  time  on  production,  the  reports  for  the  year 
i8gi  contain  the  following  remarks  :  "According  to  the  statements 
of  some  factory  owners  no  reduction  at  all  in  production  can  be 
noted  in  the  weaving  establishments,  in  consequence  of  the  shorter 
worktime,  and  only  a  slight  reduction  is  noticeable  in  the  spinning 
trade ;  it  is  expected  that  with  proper  changes  in  the  factories  the 
former  production  will  again  be  reached  in  the  spinning  factories 
One  employer  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the 
worktime  from  12-12^  hours  to  1 1  hours,  his  fall-off  in  production 
of  goods  (spinning  and  weaving)  was  only  3  per  cent.,  but  that  the 
quality  of  the  same  had  been  greatly  improved.     Others  express 
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themselves  similarly,  and  a  spinning  mill  proprietor  said  the 
success  of  the  reduction  in  the  labour  time  had  been  so  beneficial, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  workmen  would  express  their  wishes  to  that 
effect,  he  would  reduce  his  ii  hours  worktime  by  a  further  hour; 
he  was  convinced  that  not  only  the  workmen,  but  also  he 
himself,  would  be  benefited." 

Messrs.  Faber,  of  Seltowitz,  in  Moravia,  thread  and  lace 
manufacturers,  found  as  a  result  of  trial  that  their  work- 
people produced  more,  and  increased  their  earnings  in  a  7^ 
hour  day  against  a  9^  hour  day  previously,  and  they  have  now 
adopted  the  jh  hour  day.  Short  hours,  says  the  manager,  mean 
increased  efficiency,  less  time  being  wasted. 

In  Switzerland,  an  11  hour  day  was  introduced  in  1S7S,  and 
the  result  was  in  many  cases  a  cheaper  and  increased  production; 
on  the  whole  at  least,  no  loss  to  the  industry.  Only  concerns  with 
obsolete  machinery  and  proportionately  low  wages  were  per- 
manently injured.* 

Dr.  Schuler,  a  factory  inspector,  reports  of  an  old  mill  where 
the  machinery  could  not  be  speeded  very  much,  that  the  produc- 
tion was  : 

In  1877 12  hours,  372  Kos. 

And  in  1S78  11  hours,  388  Kos. 

Our  Continental  competitors  could  not  reduce  the  working 
hours  to  eight  all  at  once,  even  if  we  were  to  do  so.  "  A  reduction 
in  the  hours  must  be  justified  by  the  productive  ability  of  the 
workers,  and  the  application  of  the  most  improved  methods  of 
manufacture,  implying  a  better  paid  and  better  conditioned 
labour."! 

The  reduction  of  hours  in  Germany,  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
will  take  place  as  their  industry  advances,  and  an  attempt  to  obtain 
a  reduction  of  working  hours  by  international  agreement  must  fail, 
as  the  conditions  of  labour  and  methods  of  manufacture  vary 
so  considerably  in  different  countries. 


Professor  von  Schulza  Gaevernitz.  t  Mr.  Sctioenhof. 
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We  have  given  this  very  exhaustive  report  of  the  industry  in 
Germany,  seeing  that  she  is  the  most  important,  most  advanced, 
and  most  progressive  Continental  producer  of  cotton  goods. 

Increase  in  the  Foreign  Cotton  Trade  of  Germany. 

The  exports  of  Germany  were  as  follows  : 

Yarn.         Cotton  Manufactures. 

1883 ;^i, 250,000   ...   ;^3,650,000 

1893 ;^89i,9oo  ...  ;^7,662,6oo 

Of  which  ^4, 1 13,000  Hosiery,  Laces,  Net,  Smallvvares,  &c* 
And /3,ooo,ooo  Dyed,  Printed,  and  Coloured  Goods. 

The  decrease  in  exports  of  yarn  should  be  noticed,  but  the  extra- 
ordinary feature  of  the  German  cotton  indusrry  is  the  large 
proportion  hosiery,  laces,  small  wares,  &c.,  bear  to  the  total  exports 
of  cotton  manufactures.  They  amount  to  ^yy  per  cent,  whilst 
in  England  these  descriptions  amount  to  S  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports. 

The  remainder  of  the  German  exports  of  cotton  goods  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  dyed,  printed,  and  coloured  materials. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland's  trade  has  suffered  like  our  own  by  the  depreciating 
silver  currency,  and  the  troubles  in  South  America.  Her  spindles 
have  decreased  and  her  exports  have  fallen  off  to  a  very  alarming 
extent.  India,  The  Straits,  and  the  East  generally  have  always 
been  splendid  markets  for  Swiss  cotton  productions,  both  yarn 
and  goods. 

Her  imports  of  cotton  yarn  and  goods  decreased,  in  1892, 
^513,731,  and  the  value  of  the  exports  of  yarn  and  goods  in  the 
same  year  decreased  ^604,780. 

To  some  extent  this  is  owing  to  the  cheaper  productions  of 
England  superseding  her  expensive  goods ;  still  Switzerland  has  a 
highly  specialised  cotton  industry,  and  her  exports  of  such  goods 
as  brocades  and  sateens  are  increasin«[. 
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The  spinning  of  fine  numbers  is  better  developed  and  more 
efficiently  performed  in  Switzerland  than  elsewhere  on  the  Continent, 
as  a  reference  to  the  weight  of  cotton  spun  per  spindle  will  show. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  in  Switzerland  the  number  of 
operatives  per  1,000  spindles  is  lower  than  elsewhere,  except 
England. 

Labour  Cost  in  Switzerland. 

A  well  equipped  modern  cotton  mill  in  Switzerland  pro- 
duces i381bs.  of  i2o's  weft  per  1,000  spindles  in  a  week. 

The  manager  of  another  mill  reports  that  his  weekly  production 
pen, 000  spindles  of  t  ^*''*''''  *■''''*'  is  66olbs.,  at  a  labour  cost,  including 

r  '  X  g-  4'2-46's  weft  "-* 

machinists  and  warehouse,  ofo"ii95  centimes  =  i-i4d.  per  lb.  in  66 
hours,  employing  6'io  operatives  per  1,000  spindles,  against  an 
English  cost  of  o'95d.  per  lb.  in  56^  hours  employing  2.6  persons 
per  1,000  spindles. 

A  fine  spinning  mill  gives  a  production  of  ijolbs.  of  loo's 
mule  twist  per  1,000  spindles  in  a  week  of  60  hours,  at  a  labour 
cost  of  3"59d.  per  lb.,  which  compares  favourably  with  our  labour 
cost  of  3 '5 id.  per  lb.  in  a  week  of  56^^  hours. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  by  Professor  von  Schulze 
Gaevernitz,  of  the  operatives  employed  per  1,000  spindles  in  two 
similar  mills — one  in  Oldham,  the  other  in  Switzerland,  both 
spinning  40's  twist. 


Oldham. 

Switzerland. 

Operatives  required  for  preparation 

..      0-31 

17 

„                          „         carding,  roving,  &c.  . 

..     0-62 

I"2 

„                          ,1         spinning 

•■     1-37 

J3 

2-30 

6-2 

RUSSIA. 

Russia  has  increased  her  spindles  and  looms  under  a  tariff  of 
almost  prohibitive  duties. 

Her  large  population,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  will  necessitate 
a  further  development  of  her  cotton  industry,  and  owing  to  her 
geographical  position,  increasing  demands  will  be  made  on  her 
factories  by  Persia  and  the  vast  Central  Asian  countries  bordering 
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on  her  frontiers.     The  condition  of  labour,  however,  is  very  low, 

and  her  method  of  production  so  expensive,  that   we  need  not  fear 

her  for  many  generations  as  a  serious  competitor  in  other  lands. 

The   production   in    value   of   the   cotton    industries    in    Russia, 

according  to  the  Report  of  the  Russian  Minister  of  Finance,  is  as 

follows,  in  millions  of  roubles  : 

Printing  & 
Spinning.     Weaving.     Dyeing.     Finishing.  Total. 

1880       74*1  997         6i-i  5-5         240,400,000  Roubles. 

1889     i87'6         222'3         72*8         4'4         487,100,000        ,, 

The  production  in  1S89  was  about  10,000,000  poods  = 
36o,ooo,ooolbs.  of  23  to  28's  yarn. 

The  average  income  of  the  Russian  textile  workers  is  said  to  be 
200  roubles  =  ^21  13s.  4d.  per  annum,  but  competent  authorities 
consider  this  too  high;  150  to  170  roubles  appears  more  correct. 

The  cost  of  a  mill  per  spindle,  including  workpeople's  barracks, 
managers,    overlookers'   houses,  general    hospital,  infectious  cases 
and  lying-in  hospitals,  school,  gas  works,  stables,  fire-engine  shed, 
&c.,  is  35  to  40  roubles  =  £,2>   ^SS-  to  ;^4  6s.  per  spindle. 
Labour  Cost  in  Russia. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  a  very  large  modern  mill, 
employmg  twelve  operatives  per  1,000  spindles  and  managed  by  an 
Enghsh  director  or  head  manager,  one  English  spinning  master 
and  one  English  carding  master  to  every  75,000  spindles,  who  are 
paid  about  ^6  per  week  each  They  are  assisted  by  Russian 
overlookers  for  every  10,000  spindles,  whose  wages  are  about  ;£t, 
per  month. 

The  mill  contains  ring  frames  and  mules,  the  latter  holding 
1,200  to  2,000  spindles  per  pair,  and  uses  Egyptian,  American, 
Tashkent  and  Bucharian  cotton.  The  loss  in  weight  in  carding 
and  spinning  was  12  per  cent.  It  produced  34  poods  =  i,2  24lbs. 
of  30's  warp  and  weft  (average)  at  a  labour  cost  of  v6^  roubles  per 
pood,  =  rigd.  per  lb.,  in  a  week  of  81  hours. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  could  hardly  equal,  certainly  not 
exceed,  the  production  per  week  in  quantity,  but  that  in  spite  of 
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our  weekly  wages  being  thrice  as  liigh,  and  Russian  hours  being  45 
per  cent  longer,  we  can  produce  the  yarn  at  a  labour  cost  of  nearly 
50  per  cent  less. 

Another  source  states  the  labour  cost  of  26's  twist  at  i-o8 
roubles  per  pood  =  o'ySd.  per  lb.  English. 

Another,  the  labour  cost  of  24's  twist  at  81  kopecks  per  pood, 
=  o'585d.  per  lb.  English,  and  in  this  case  the  total  cost  of 
production  was  2*48  roubles  per  pood  =   i79d.  per  lb.  English. 

The  average  price  of  34's  twist  in  1890  was  16 "8 2  roubles  per 
pood  =   i2|d.  per  lb. 

The  labour  cost  of  weaving  a  piece  of  2  8in.,  90  arshines  =   70 
yards,  8  lbs,  is  stated  as  43  kopecks  =  iiT8d.  per  piece. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Cotton  Industry  in  Russia. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  Textile  Recorder  some  time 
since,  and  is  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Anofrieff  in 
Moscow,  before  the  Society  for  Improving  and  Developing 
Russian  Manufactures  : 

"  He  compared   the   outlays  of  an  English  cotton  mill  with  a 

Russian  establishment  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Moscow  district, 

and    came    to    the  following  conclusions,    his    calculations  being 

based  on  the  expenditure  in  England  and  Russia  respectively  per 

1,000  spindles  : 

Difference  in 

DescriDtion.            Russian  Mill.  English  Mill,  favour  of 

English  Mill. 

Roubles.  Roubles.  Roubles. 

Cost  of  construction 32,000  11,990  20,010 

„      fuel    501  171  330 

„      repairs 14S  62  86 

„      insurance 125  29  96 

Amortisation  S33  382  451 

Incidental  expenses   520  14  506 

Salaries  and  wages    1,413  1,317  9^ 

Maintenance  of  workmen    ...        123  123 

Miscellaneous  outlays 622  128  494 

Total    3t',2S5  14,216  22,069 

=    ;^3,930  =  /l,540  =  ;^2,390 
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In  addition  to  the  above  cost  of  production  which  bears  so 
heavily  on  the  Russian  cotton  manufacturer,  he  is  obliged  to  pay 
ab  initio  a  high  duty  on  cotton.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
premiums  above  referred  to,  which  place  him  on  an  equality  with 
his  British  rival  in  the  matter  of  duty,  he  will  still  be  heavily 
weighted  and  unable  to  compete  either  in  European  or  Asiatic 
markets  if  Mr.  Anofrieft's  calculations  be  correct,  until  he 
obtains  cheaper  fuel  and  reduces  the  other  charges  which  place 
him  at  a  disadvantage  with  his  British  and  other  competitors. 
Needless  to  say  that  in  the  native  market  he  has  until  very 
recently  had  it  all  his  own  way. 

FRANCE. 

The  only  other  European  country  which  can  be  said  to  compete 
with  us  is  France  \  and  in  her  case  we  are  able  "  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us  " — the  Lloyd  Roucnnais  de  la  Filature  having  made 
extensive  inquiries  about  the  cost  of  spinning  in  France  and 
Oldham  at  the  beginning  of  1890. 

Labour  Cost  in  France. 

The  following  comparisons  are  taken  from   The   Me/noire  dii 

Lloyd  Rouennais  de  la  Filature  : 

Mills  Fitted  with  Newest  Machinery  for  Carding 

AND  Spinning. 

In  Normandy.  In  England. 

Cost    of  Erection.  Cost   of  Erection. 

50  to  65  frs.  (40s.  to  52s.)  per  spindle  20s.  to  31s.  per  spindle. 

Mill— 28,000  spindles Mill — 78,786  spindles. 

Average  count  28's  twist  French...  Average  count  37's  twist  English. 

(equal  to  33's  twist  English)     ...  (equal  to  No.  31-35  twist  French) 

Weekly    output  —  10,800    kilos=  Weekly    output  —  25,200    kilos^ 

23,76olbs 55,4oolbs. 

Operatives  employed,   126 Operatives  employed,  212. 

Operatives  per  1,000  spindles,  4-50  Operatives  per  1,000  spindles,  a^Gg. 

Total  weekly  wages,  2,490'io  frs.  =  Total  weekly  wages,  ^232  12s, 

£gS  1 6s. 

Weekly      wage      per      operative.  Weekly      wage      per      operative 

1970  frs.  =  153.  Sd £1   IS.   iid. 

Cost  of  labour  (including  manage-  Cost  of  labour  (including  manage- 
ment, &c.),  in  70  hours  2296  cts.  ment,    &c.),    in    $6h    hours=id. 

per    kilo  :=   o'ggd.    per    lb.    for  per  lb.     Equal  to  o-86d.  per  lb. 

No.  28's.  for  No.  28's. 
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Another  Mill  Return   from  NoRiMANdy. 
Mill  with  21,600  spindles  spinning  i6's  French  twists  No.  i8"88  English. 
^  Production  per  1,000  spindles,  i,Soolbs,  per  week. 

Operatives,  5"83  persons  per  1,000  spindles. 
Operatives,  clerks,  manager,   machinists,   &c.,  6^99  persons  per  1,000 

spindles. 
Total   cost,   including  general    expenses,   depreciation,   interest,  &c., 

37-83  cts.  per  kilo=  i'63d.  per  lb.  in  70  hours. 
Labour  cost,  including  management,  i6'6o  cts.  per  kilo  =  o'72d.  per  lb. 
in  70  hours. 
This  compares  with  our  labour  cost  of  about  o-5Sd.  per  lb.  in  565  hours. 

Private  Information.     Modern  Mill  in  France,  1S93. 
Cost  of  construction,  53  frs.  —  42s.  6d.  per  spindle. 
Loss  in  carding  and  spinning  middling  American,  8  per  cent. 
Production  =  i,0581bs.  of  30's  twist  per  1,000  spindles  in  a  week. 
Five  operatives  per  1,000  spindles,  2000  spindles  per  pair  of  self-actors. 
One  spmner  and  3  piecers  per  pair  of  self-actors. 

Spinners'earnings 24s.  per  week 

Piecers'        ,,  iis.  6d.  per  week 

Two  spinning  masters 36s.  per  week  each. 

Labour  cost  19  cts.  per  kilo  =  o-Sad.  per  lb.  in  70  hours. 
Against  labour  cost  in  England  o"7od.  per  lb.  in  563  hours. 
From  American  Consular  Reports. 
Mill  at  Roubaix  in  1SS2. 
Ring  spindles  30's  twist,  i3'3  persons  employed  per  1,000  spindles. 

Production  per  1,000  spindles  =  i,35olbs.  per  week. 

Hours  72  per  week. 

Cost  of  labour,  i-323d.  per  lb. 

Mule  spinners'  wages  25s.     per  week. 

Ring  „  i6s.  „ 

Piecers 1 4s.  6d.     , , 

Weavers,  Men  i8s.  „ 

„         Women i6s.  6d.     ,, 

Monsieur  Pouyer  Quertier,  one  of  the  largest  cotton  manu- 
facturers in  France,  gave  tlie   difference  per  annum  in  the  cost  of 
working  a  loom  in  Lancashire  and  in  France  in  1882  as  follows: 
In  favour  of  Lancashire — 

Interest  on  machinery..    §S'6S   =    i    15     S 

Cost  of  coal S579   —    I     3     9 

Cost  of  labour $25-86  =563 

Other  general   expenses  §22-58   =   412     8 

i:i2  18  4 

This,  Monsieur  Pouyer  Quertier  declares  to  be  a  minimum. 
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French  Lmports  and  Exports  of  Cotton  Manufactures. 

Imports. 

18S3.  1SS7.  1S93. 

111,432,000  francs.  81,384,000  francs.  49,286,000  francs. 

Exports. 
90,345,000  francs.  117,758,000  francs.  102,641,000  francs. 

Under  the  present  prohibitive  duties  on  Foreign  productions 
the  French  Cotton  Trade,  both  Imports  and  Exports,  will  continue 
to  dechne. 

A  very  curious  fact  should  be  mentioned  here.  Factory 
operatives  on  the  Continent,  without  proper  trade  organisations, 
in  the  sense  we  understand  them,  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
employers,  and  cry  loudest  against  any  reduction  in  import  duties, 
fearing  that  it  would  bring  about  a  fresh  reduction  in  their  wages. 

Comparison  of  Wages  and  fiouRS  in  Europe. 
Mr.    Schoenhof   has   made   a   calculation    "of  the   hours    the 
Continental  operatives  would  have  to  work  at  the  rate  of  pay  they 
receive  now  to  obtain   the  same  conveniences   for   which    English 
operatives  lay  out  their  wages  at  free  trade  prices  : 

Average  Present  Necessary 

„r''^^  Hours.  Hours. 

Wages. 

Cents. 

Germany  48  to  60  ...  11  ...  15J  to  igf 

Switzerland  54         ...  n  ...           18 

France  54         ...  12  ...           19^ 

Western    Bohemia   ...  36         ...  12^  ..;          30 

Eastern         ,,            ...  26        ...  12^ 

England    86        ...       9 

The  wages  of  adults  only  are  taken   into   account.      The   work 

is  all  carried  on  on  the  same  basis,  and  is  nominally  the  same.     It 

is  all  machine   work  driven  by  steam  power,   and  conducted  in 

factories  under  the  best  intellectual  management  which  the  countries 

afford.     But  how  world-wide  the  results  !     The  poor  house-weavers 

of  Bohemia  [and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Continent  they  still 

linger  on]  not  earning  more  than  2*20  florins  a  week,  and  working 

16  to  18  hours  a  day,  would  have  to  work  96  hours  to  accomplish 

what  England  accomplishes  in  9  hours." 
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UNITED   STATES. 

In  turning  now  to  the  most  efficient  of  our  competitors,  whose 
high  productiveness  and  high  wages  are  the  admiration  of  the 
industrial  nations  of  the  world,  and  whose  working  hours  come 
near  to  our  own,  we  must  note  first  that  the  increase  of  spindles 
in  the  United  States  of  x\merica  during  the  last  ten  years  is  slightly 
below  the  proportionate  increase  in  their  own  population. 
Exports  of  cotton  manufactures  from  the  United  States  : 
1S83.  1S87.  1893.' 

$12,951,000        ...       ^14,929,000       ...       ^11,809,000 

These  figures  show  that  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  cotton  goods  is  making  no  headway  against  us,  in  spite  of  their 
aggressive  policy,  embodied  in  reciprocity  treaties  with  some  of  our 
best  customers.  Since  1887  their  exports  show  a  decrease  of 
2 1  per  cent. 

Although  their  new  mills  have  the  geographical  advantage  of 
being  near  the  cotton  fields,  and  are  fitted  with  the  best  and  most 
productive  spinning  machinery  which  our  machine  works  can  turn 
out,  there  are  no  exports  of  yarn  from  the  United  States. 

The  Report  of  the  Labour  Commissioners  of  the  United  States 
for  i8qi,  gives  the  production  of  96  cotton  mills — 57  Northern 
and  39  Southern.  The  average  numbers  of  yarn  produced  in 
these  mills  were  i9-67's  twist  and  2i-84's  weft,  and  the  recorded 
productions  of  84  weaving  mills  indicate  an  average  of  only  160 
picks  per  minute. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  of  Egyptian  cotton  have, 
however,  considerably  increased  during  the  last  two  years,  but  we 
read  of  the  owners  of  new  mills  started  for  these  fine  counts, 
loudly  protesting  against  any  reduction  of  duties — 50  per  cent  ad 
valorem — as  they  could  not  compete  with  England  under  a  lower 
protection.  American  authorities  calculate  that  our  moist  climate 
alone  gives  us  a  clear  advantage  of  7  to  10  per  cent  in  the 
spinning  of  fine  numbers. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour  in  Massachusetts,  published 
some  time  ago  a  return  of  mills,  with  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
and  other  particulars,  and  we  find  out  of  137  mills  that  50  are 
returned  as  making  no  profit.      Mr.  Bent,  of  the  Mason  Machine 

*  Fiscal  years  ending  on  30th  June. 
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Works,  Taunton,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  latest  machinery 
for  spinning  mills  has  a  producing  capacity  60  to  80  per  cent 
greater  than  that  erected  20  years  ago  in  xA.merica,  and  we  naturally 
conclude,  therefore,  that  our  American  cousins  have  also  their 
worn-out  mills. 

Labour  Cost  in  the  United  States. 
The  following  is   taken   from   Consul   Shaw's  Report   to    his 
Government  in  1882. 

Comparison  of  cost  of  prodicction  of  Printing  Cloth  made  between 
a  28m.  56  reed  14  picks,  "jibs.  40::.,  58  yards  American  cloth, 
and  a  similar  2,2in.  E?iglish  Printmg  Cloth,  zvhich  seems  fair 
as  the  American  cloth  is  made  of  coarser  yarns  than  the  English 
product. 

Fall  Rhode       PennsyU 

River.        Lowell.      Island.         vania.    England. 

Blowing  and  Carding    o'42d         046d         o'535d  ...  o3686d 

Spinning  and  Overlooking.    o"6i  07550        0-631  Items  o'^']\\ 

Winding,  Warping,  Sizing,  1  ,  „^ 

and  Drawing r"33  0-3145        0-255         unknown     0-3186 

Weaving  and  Overlooking.    1-78  I'SQ^  i"430  ...  2-0304 

Warehouse 0-3135        0-3135        0-360  ...  -2922 

Total    cost   of  Wages    perl  ",  ,  ',  T  ~      ' 

pound  of  cloth  tvoven,}3-4535d     3Wod  £2iid  yz-zA      y^^ 

Coal o-5i3od         ...  o-oyood             ...  o'lyood 

Starch  (sizing)   00440            ...  00550               ...  o-iSgo 

Oil    0-0640  Items  00650  Items  0-0610 

Stores 0-3265  unknown  03225  unknown  0-2330 

Sundries 0-0510  motive  0-0500  motive  00685 

Repairs    0-1700  power  0-1400  power  0-1200 

Taxes  0-2350  chiefly  0-0950  entirely  0-0353 

Insurance    0-0575  water  0-0500  steam  00460 

Freight  (teaming) 0-0375             ...  0-0260               ...  0-1560 

Brokerage  and  Commission  0-0570            ...  00435               ••■  0-2340 

Total i'5555d    r36i5d      o-9i7od        2-52d         i-3i28d 

Depreciation  in  America  \ 

on  Mill  Buildings,  2i%,  I 

at  16/8 per  spindle,  10%  /  I -io55od    i-i055od    i-o05d       i'i055od 

on    Machinery    at  37/6 1 

per  spindle  / 

Depreciation  in  England'^ 

on  Mill  Buildings,  2i%,  I 

at  16/8  per  spindle,  10%  /        ...  ...  ...  ...  o-55id 

on   Machinery   at    12/6 1 

per  spindle ,  .../ 

Interest  on  Capital,  5  %   ...0-95365      0-95365      0-86685      0-95365  0-735 

Total  cost  of  interest  and-j 

depreciation  per  pound  t  2-059i5d    2-059i5d    i-87i85d    2-059i5d     i-286d 
of  cloth  woven     ) 


Rent 

interest  and 

Expenses. 

depreciation. 

Total. 

i'5555d  .. 

■     2-o5ig5d   .. 

.    7-o6Si5d 

1-3615     •• 

2-05915     .. 

6-86165 

0-9170     .. 

1-87185     .. 

5-99985 

2-5200     .. 

2-05915     ... 

779915 

1-3128     .. 

1-2860 

6-0800 
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Summary  of  Cost  of  Manufacturing  Printing  Cloth  per  lb. 

Wages. 

Fall  River  3-4535d 

Lowell     3-4410 

Rhode  Island 3-2110 

Pennsylvania     ...     3-2200 
England 3-4812 

The  mill  at  Fall  River  is  driven  by  steam,  the  Rhode  Island 
mill,  where  the  cost  is  lowest,  entirely  by  water,  the  Lowell  mill 
is  chiefly  driven  by  water.  Consul  Shaw  points  out  that  there  was 
not  much  economy  effected  by  the  use  of  water-power,  because  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  waterworks  was  so  great  as  to  absorb  as 
much  in  interest  of  money  as  coal  would  cost  per  year.  We  may, 
therefore,  fairly  add  to  the  cost  of  production,  as  given  above,  an 
amount  equal  to  what  motive  power  costs  in  England.  With 
respect  also  to  the  items  freight  or  teaming,  and  brokerage  and 
commission,  I  ought  to  say  that  in  America  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the 
mills  is  reckoned  in  the  price  of  the  cotton,  while  commission  is  paid 
only  on  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  and  not  as  is  common  in  Man- 
chester upon  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  article.  The  owners  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Mill  consider  that  they  manufacture  at  a  lower 
rate  than  any  other  mill  in  America,  and  Consul  Shaw  found  this 
confirmed  in  other  quarters. 

At  a  glance  we  see  that  our  labour  cost  of  spinning  is 
considerably  less  than  in  the  United  States,  whilst  our  weaving 
apparently  comes  out  slightly  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Schoenhof  explains  this  by  the  higher  wages  of 
American  weavers — an  American  weaver  earning  32/-  against  the 
English  weaver  20/-,  thus  demonstrating  again  that  the  highest 
weekly  wage  earner  is  the  cheapest  producer.  An  American  weaver 
attends  to  six — eight  looms,  giving  160  to  iSo  picks  per  minute, 
against  an  English  weaver  with  four — six  looms  going  at  the  rate 
of  200  to  240  picks  per  minute. 

Mr.  Schoenhof  gives  the  following  figures  from  personal 
investigations  : 
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Cost  of  Manufacturing  a  Pound  of  Print  Cloth. 

Average  Average 

No.  37i's.  No.  32^'s. 

Lancashire.  Lowell. 

Labour  Cost   of  Spinning 170S              ...  i'992 

Labour  Cost  of  Weaving  4S02             ...  3736 

Cost  of  Supplies  and  other  Mill  Charges... 3'i 75             ...  2"S23 


9"685  cents  ...  8-551  cents 


"We  have  here  a  credit  of  i'i34  cents,  mostly  due  to  cheaper 
labour  cost,  against  which  stands  a  credit  of  two-ninths  pound  of 
yarn  in  the  English  cost  of  seven  yards  of  print  cloth.  With 
cotton  in  England  (inclusive  of  waste)  at  ii"8  cents,  this  makes  a 
difference  of  3 "258  cents,  and,  deducting  cheaper  American  cost  of 
I '1 34  cents,  still  leaves  a  balance  of  2  "124  cents  in  each  seven 
yards  of  American  cloth  ;  or,  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  cotton  on  account  of  freight  to  Liverpool  of,  say,  half  a  cent,, 
about  if  to  if  cents.  The  American  cloth  stood  (cotton  and  waste 
10.695  cents)  at  i9"246  cents  a  pound,  or  2766  per  yard,  which  yard 
the  Englishman  is  enabled  to  sell  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  less  to 
our  'natural  customers'  by  giving  them  a  finer  cloth.  Though 
with  less  cotton  ana  more  sizing  it  seems  to  be  taken  by  them 
willingly  in  spite  of  our  convincing  one  another  of  its  unwhole- 
someness  and  inferiority  as  to  intrinsic  quality.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  deal  seriatim  with  Germany  and  Switzerland.  The  fact  that 
the  Mulhouse  and  Elberfeld  printers  use  English  print  cloth  for 
exportation,  in  which  case  they  get  the  import  duty  refunded,  does 
of  itself  prove  conclusively  that  they  cannot  produce  as  cheaply  as 
England,  and  far  less  America,  without  introducing  direct  and 
detailed  evidence." 

Output  of  Printing  Cloth. 

In  Burnley,  4  looms   gSoyds.  per  operative,  at  51  cents  (2s.  i^d)  per  looyds. 
„  Lowell,     6     „     1270&  1350yds.     „  at  40  cents  (is.  Sd.)  „   looyds, 

A  4-loom  weaver  in  Burnley  would  average  21s.  per  week. 
A  6-loom  „         Lowell  „  85-oS  (21s.  2d.)  for  1270yds. 

„  §5.40  (22s.  6d.)    „     1350yds. 

2* 
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So  that  a  6-loom  weaver  in  America  earns  little  more  than  a  4-loom 
weaver  in  England,  and  it  is  only  when  you  come  to  8-loom 
weavers  earning  66.40  (26s.  8d.)  to  87.30  (30s.  5d.),  that  the 
American  receives  a  better  remuneration.* 

I  have  given  in  the  appendix  a  number  of  American  mill 
returns,  taken  from  the  Labour  Commissioners'  Report,  and  any 
one  investigating  the  same  will  see  that  in  every  case  we  beat  them 
in  the  labour  cost  of  spinning,  whilst  the  labour  cost  of  weaving 
is  only  here  and  there  slightly  m  their  favour. 

•  The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  increase  and  cheapening 
in  the  production  of  American  cotton  manufactures  under 
advancing  wages : 

Two  Mills  in  Massachusetts  spinning  the  yarn  and  weaving 
36in.  sheetings.! 

Cost  of  Labour  Yearly  Earning  of 

per  yard.  Operatives. 

i-Qocts.  =  -95d.   ...  $164—^34     3     o 

r55cts.  =  77d.    ..8190—^3912     o 

i'24cts.  =  •62d.   ...   8240  — ^50     o     o 

Toycts  =  •54d.   ...  8290  — ;^6o     8     o 

We  must  mention  here  the  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 

Labour,  published  in  18S1,  on  the  reduction  of  hours  which  had 

taken  place  in  Massachusetts  : 

"  It  is  apparent  that  Massachusetts,  with  10  hours,  produces  as 
much  per  man,  or  per  loom,  or  per  spindle,  equal  grades  being 
considered,  as  other  States  with  eleven  or  more  hours  ;  and  also 
that  wages  here  rule  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  in  the  States  where 
the  mules  run  longer  time." 

The  hereditary  skill  of  our  mule  spinners  and  operatives,  and 
the  evolved  adaptability  for  their  work,  are  not  possessed  by  the 
Americans,  nor  can  they  at  all  compete  with  us  in  the  higher  class 
articles  of  the  cotton  trade.  Their  prints  and  dyed  goods  show  a 
crudeness  of  colouring  and  a  defective  production  which  even  Mr. 
Schoenhof  acknowledges,  in  spite  of  his  patriotic  American  lean- 

*  "  Economy  of  High  Wages."  t  Atkinson. 


Yearly  Product 

per  Operative. 

1830 

...      4,321yds. 

1850 

...    12,164yds. 

1870 

...    19,293yds. 

1884 

...    28,032yds. 
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ings.  As  we  lag  behind  some  of  the  Continental  producers  of 
high-class  cotton  goods,  so  are  the  Americans  generations  behind 
us  in  the  matter  of  colouring  and  finish.  Further,  American  yarn 
is  much  inferior  in  quality  of  work,  and  importers  maintain  that 
there  always  will  be  a  market  for  English  spinnings  in  the  States, 
owing  to  their  superior  quality. 

Mr.  Schoenhof  says  that  the  American  manufacturers  pay  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  English  yarn,  even  on  the  lower 
numbers,  as  they  prefer  it. 

The  American  system  of  maintaining  prices  at  home,  and 
selling  their  surplus  at  lower  prices  for  export,  gives — it  should 
be  carefully  noted — American  cotton  goods  an  appearance  of 
lowness  of  cost  of  production  which  is  not  warranted  by  facts. 

We  have  seen  that  where  Americans  pay  higher  wages  they 
obtain  greater  efficiency  and  a  slightly  lower  labour  cost ;  but 
taking  weaving  and  spinning  together,  they  are  really  not  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  us.  It  should  be  specially  mentioned 
that  many  of  their  goods  could  not  be  made  here  without  altering 
our  existing  arrangements  for  spinning,  sizing,  and  weaving,  and 
this  makes  comparisons  of  cloths  produced  in  the  two  countries  very 
difficult,  if  not  misleading.  The  broad  fact,  however,  remains  that 
Americans  are  losing  ground  m  their  exports  of  cotton  goods, 
in  spite  of  their  boasted  efficiency,  of  the  geographical  advantage 
they  possess,  and  of  their  reciprocity  treaties. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  our  x\merican  cousins  are  far 
in  advance  of  us  in  the  methodical  organisation  of  their  produc- 
tions and  in  the  promptness  with  which  they  take  advantage 
of  new  labour-saving  appliances. 

American  Export  Trade. 

How  insignificant  and  devoid  of  development  their  foreign 
trade  is,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Ellison  in  his  "  Centennial  Sketch  of  the 
Cotton  Trade  in  the  United  States  "  : 
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Value  of  Cotton  Goods  Produced  in  the  United  States 
AND  Exported  in  Thousands  ok  Dollars. 

Value  of  Cotton  Goods  Produced.  Proportion. 

/- :;  ^  N ^ 

Consumed  Consumed 

Population.  at  Home.        Exported.  Total.  at  Home.  E.xported. 

1830...  12,866,000         .§30,718         Si,3iS       832,036  95'89%  4'ii% 

1890. ..62,622,000       .§240,000       Sio,ooo     $250,000  96%  4% 

Value  of  Cotton  Products  Consumed. 

Value  of  Cotton  Goods  Consumed.  Home  &  Foreign  Proportion. 

Population.  Home  production.  Imported.       Total.     Home  production.  Imp  orted. 
1830. ..12,866,000  §30,718  §7,862        §38,580  79-62%  20-38  % 

1890. ..62, 622,000        §240,000        §29,918      §269,918  88-92%  1108% 

Their  exports  of  cotton  goods  had  risen  to  9*50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  production  in  i860,  but  have  since  been  steadily 
declining.  Their  imports  of  cotton  goods  reached  high  water  in 
1850  with  24*86  per  cent.,  and  in  i860  with  23S1  per  cent.,  and 
have  gradually  shrunk  to  the  present  figure. 

As  Mr.  Ellison  says  :  "  The  policy  which  restricts  imports  also 
restricts  exports,  as  is  shown  in  the  inability  of  the  Americar 
manufacturers  to  extend  the  consumption  of  American  cotton 
goods  abroad." 

Compare  with  this  the  development  of  the  English  export  trade 
during  the  same  period. 

Value  of  Cotton  Manufactures  Produced  in   Gre.at  Britain 
and  Exported  in  Thousands  of  ;^s  Stg. 

Value  ot  Cotton  Goods  Produced.  Proportion. 

Consuiiied  Consumed 

Population.  Total  at  Home.  Exported.  at  Home    Exported. 

1830 24,000,000       £3^,062       ;^i3,35i  /18.711  4i"64%      58'36% 

i89i-93..38,20o,ooo       ^97,048       ;^30,ooo  ;^67,o4S  30.91%     69-09% 

Comparison  of  consumption  and  exports  of  cotton  manufactures 

in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  : 

Value  of  Cotton  Manufactures. 

Consumed  at  Home  Exported 

per  Head  of  Population.  per  Head  of  Population. 

Great  Britain 1S30                            us.  id.  15s.  jd. 

United  States 1830      §2-39    =     los.  od.  §  o'lo     =     — s.  5d. 

Great  Britain 1891-3                          15s.  Sd.  £1  15s.  od. 

United  States 1890       §  3-S3     =     i6s.  od.  §  o-i6      =      — s.  8d. 

Facts  speak  for  themselves.  If  the  United  States  cannot 
compete  with  England  in  spite  of  the  great  advantages  they  enjoy, 
and  the  apparently  cheaper  labour  cost  in  weaving,  it  can  only  be 
due  to  two  causes — the  economic  conditions  under  which  her 
people  live,  and  the  longer  hours  they  work. 
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INDIA. 

The  development  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  in  factories  has 
made  very  great  progress  in  India  under  the  peculiar  conditions  pro- 
duced by  the  enormous  depreciation  of  silver.  The  increase  in 
spindles  in  eight  years  is  66*6  per  cent,  but  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  cotton  spun  is  96  per  cent,  showing  with  improved 
machinery  an  increased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  opera- 
tives. The  cotton  spun  is  still  only  i"57lb.  per  inhabitant.  The 
average  number  of  operatives  per  1,000  spindles  is  29*36  against 
our  4-86*.  The  imports  of  yarn  from  England  between  18S5  and 
1893  fell  off  2,996,0001b.,  or  7-2  percent,  and  the  Indian  exports 
of  yarn  from  1884-5  to  1892-3  increased  123,278,0001b.  or  187 
per  cent.  In  cotton  goods  our  exports  to  India  increased  in  1893 
against  1885,  228,144,000yds.  or  i3"62  percent;  or  taking  it  all 
round  we  can  say  that  our  trade  with  India  in  eight  years  has  not 
decreased,  whilst  India  has  established  a  respectable  home  industry, 
and  has  become  our  competitor  in  China  and  Japan  in  low  counts 
of  yarn. 

The  Indian  labour  cost  of  spinning,  as  expressed  in  our  gold 
standard,  shows  the  effects  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  silver. 

Since    1884-5    the    wages  of    Indian  cotton    operatives    have 
advanced  fully  25  per  cent,  as  evidenced  by  an  Indian  Government 
Report,  but,  as  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  increased,  the  labour 
cost  per  lb.  of  yarn   spun  has  not  changed  much. 
Labour  Cost  in  India. 

In  turning  now  to  the  working  of  two  modern  Indian  mills, 
during  last  year,  we  find — 

Mill  I— containing  ring  spindles  only,  costing  Rs.41  per 
spindle,  at  is.  4W.  =  565.  ^hd.  : 

Production  of  1,000  spindles  in  a   week  of  75  to  80  hours, 

2,67ilbs.  of  2o's  twist. 
Operatives  and  jobbers  employed  per  1,000  spindles,  3i'6o. 
Labour  cost  per  lb.  of  yarn  spun,  including  bundling,  &c.,  552 
pies  at  IS.  4|d.  ==o'474d.  per  lb  ,  at  is.  id.  =o-374d.  per  lb. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  Indian  mill  statistics  include  in  some  cases  the  operatives 
employed  in  reeling.  Competent  authorities  state  that  the  average  number  of  hands  employed 
in  spinning  mills,  excluding  reeling,  is  about  24  per  1,000  spindles. 
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Mill  2  —  Mule  and  ring  spindles,  also  spinning  2o's  twist  at  a 

labour   cost,   including  bundling,  of  5 '37  pies  per  lb.,   at 

IS.  4J,d.  =  o"46id.  per  lb.,  at  is.  id.  =  o-364d.  per  lb. 

The  total  cost  of  production  of  this   latter  mill,  including  all 

expenses   and    charges,   e.xcept  depreciation,   was    t4"2I2  pies  at 

IS.  id.  =  o"963d.  per  lb. 

Decline  in  Price  of  Silver. 

Every  successive  decline  in  the  price  of  silver  becomes  a 
corresponding  gain  to  the  Indian  spinner,  as  far  as  the  labour  cost 
is  concerned,  although  his  charges  for  coal,  insurance,  and  mill 
supplies  will  slowly  rise. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  ccme  to,  therefore,  is  that  the 
depreciation  of  silver  has  the  same  effect  as  a  Government  bounty 
given  to  Indian  spinners,  or  as  a  Customs  duty  levied  on  the 
production  of  English  mills. 

Let  us  eliminate  from  consideration  for  a  moment,  the  fall 
that  has  taken  place  in  exchange,  and  return  to  the  days  before 
the  disorganisation  caused  by  this  monetary  disturbance  began. 
Labour  cost  in  pies  was  then  the  same,  practically  5*37  per  lb.  ; 
but  whilst  in  those  days  the  exchange  of  2s.  expressed  this  Indian 
cost  as  o'67id.,  to-day  with  exchange  at  is.  id.  this  same  cost  is 
only  o-364d.  Could  there  be  a  stronger  illustration  of  the  dis- 
advantages suffered  by  English  producers  who,  while  they  could 
easily  beat  the  former  labour  cost,  have  no  chance  against  the 
latter  ? 

The  development  of  Indian  cotton  spinning  is  not  due  to  low 
wages  and  long  hours ;  it  is  principally  due  to  the  advantage  the 
Indian  spinner  derives  from  the  continuous  depreciation  of 
silver. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  to  the 
coinage  of  silver  in  June  of  last  year  forcibly  illustrates  this 
question  of  exchange.  It  stimulated  our  exports  of  cotton  yarn 
and  goods  to  India,  and  completely  paralysed  India's  export  of 
these  to  the  far  East. 
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In  six  months  ending  31st  December,  we  exported  to  India  :  — 

1892  Cotton  Yarns 2i,02i,40olbs. 

1893  Cotton  Yarns    24,i6o,6oolbs. 

An  Increase  of 3,i3g,2oolbs.      =  I4"g3  per  cent. 

1892  Cotton  Goods  946,476,9007015. 

1893  Cotton  Goods  1.124,980,700yds. 

An  Increase  of 178,503.800yds.  =  i8'S6  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand  : 
The  total  exports  from  India  in  the  same  six  months  were : 

1892  Cotton   Yarn    96,023, 7oolbs. 

1893  Cotton  Yarn     56,403, Soolbs. 

A  Decrease  of  39,6i9,9oolbs.     =  4i"26  per  cent. 

1892     Cotton  Goods  37,610,000yds. 

1S93     Cotton  Goods  32,912,900yds. 

A  Decrease  of 4,597,100yds.  =  ^-'■\9  per  cent. 

The  Bombay  mill  owners  at  once,  and  wisely,  decided  to  go  on 
short  time  for  six  months,  and  advices  now  state  that  not  half-a- 
dozen  mills  are  making  a  profit. 

The  Indian  spinner,  however,  enjoys  some  natural  advantage 
over  us  in  the  proximity  of  his  mill  to  the  cotton  fields  and  con- 
suming markets,  for  such  yarn  as  the  low-class  Indian  cotton 
will  produce. 

The  attempt  to  grow  American  cotton  in  India  has  been 
abandoned,  the  Government  having  closed  the  farm  on  which 
experiments  with  this  object  were  carried  on  for  some  years. 

The  Indian  management  of  cottuu  mills,  however,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  very  inefficient,  and  Indian  operatives,  as  their  miserably 
low  wages  imply,  possess  very  low  productive  abilities. 

The  average  yarn  number  spun  in  India  does  not  exceed  20's, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  much  competition  will  arise  in  finer 
counts  for  years  to  come. 
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In  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  latest  official  information  on 
the  cotton  trade  of  India. 

Whilst  with  the  present  rate  of  exchange  our  trade  in  coarser 
counts  of  yarn  is  drifting  into  the  hands  of  Indian  spinners, 
the  possibilities  of  India  and  China  and  the  other  thickly 
populated  Eastern  countries  are  so  enormous,  and  the  Indian 
production  of  yarn  and  cloth  is  so  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  that  we  may  count  on  a 
large  and  probably  an  increasing  trade  with  the  East  for  many 
years  to  come.  Could  the  great  question  of  exchange,  so  important 
to  the  Lancashire  operative  and  producer,  be  settled,  an  enormous 
expansion  would  again  be  given  to  the  whole  of  our  Eastern  trade. 
We  never  produced  cheaper,  and  we  have  such  a  firm  hold  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  these  markets  that  we  may  call  their  trade 
our  monopoly,  which  no  competitor  can  take  from  us. 

JAPAN. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Indian  spinning  mills,  Japan 
has  commenced  spinning  and  weaving  in  factories. 

The  industry  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  but  promises  to  develop 
rapidly,  their  labour  cost  of  production,  in  relation  to  ours,  being 
equally  affected  by  the  depreciation  of  silver. 

There  are  at  present  42  spinning  mills  in  Japan,  all  managed 
by  able  natives;  and  we  have  the  curious  phenomena  of  our 
youngest  and  least  experienced  competitor  using  our  best 
machinery,  but  not  requiring  our  talent  to  manage  it.  This  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  cotton  industry. 

The  total  number  of  spindles  is  538,000,  but  of  these 
only  345,000  were  at  work  during  the  six  months  ending  June 
30th,  1S93  ;  they,  however,  were  kept  going  day  and  night,  the 
mills  frequently  closing  only  half-an-hour  out  of  the  24. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  scarcity  of  operatives,  large  numbers 
of  mills  working  only  half  their  spindles  on  this  occount.  Owing 
to  this  labour  difficulty  strikes  for  an  advance  of  wages  had  taken 
place  at  several  mills,  and  had,  of  course,  succeeded. 
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Labour  Cost  in  Japan. 
Indian  and  Chinese  cotton  is  spun,  and  the  average  nutnber 
for   the    six    months  ending    September,    1893,    was   17's.     The 
labour   cost   of   this  yarn  was  o'84  sen.  per  lb.,    which,    at    the 
present  low  exchange  of  2/1,  =0*2  id.  per  lb. 

The  number  of  operatives  required  to  work  1,000  spindles  in 
Japanese  cotton  mills  was  36"i8  per  day  of  11^  hours,  or  72*36 
for  day  and  night  work. 

The  production  per  day  of  ii|  hours,  per  1,000  spindles  of 
this  yarn  was  4261b. 

From  an  eye-witness,  lately  returned  from  Japan,  I  hear  that 
the  Japanese  operatives  are  most  industrious,  painstaking,  and 
clever,  and  much  more  reliable  and  better  workers  than  their 
Indian  competitors. 

An  analysis  of  the  Japanese  Cotton  Spinners'  Circulars  shows 
that  out  of  42  mills  there  were  23  with  less  than  10,000 
spindles,  and  34  with  less  than  20,000  spindles,  and  that  the 
largest  mill  in  Japan  contained  only  53,112  spindles.  This  is  as 
yet  a  very  insignificant  industry  for  an  enterprising  nation  of 
42,000,000  inhabitants,  and  we  must  look  for  a  considerable 
development  in   the  future. 

The  labour  cost  per  lb.  of  yarn,  both  in  India  and  Japan,  as 
expressed  in  our  gold  standard,  is,  owing  to  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency, so  much  lower  than  anything  we,  our  European  or 
American  competitors  are  able  to  do,  that  no  reduction  of  wages, 
even  if  this  did  not  injure  the  efficiency  of  our  labour,  could 
possibly  obtain  for  us  that  share  of  the  trade  which  India  and 
Japan  are  capable  of  doing. 

Not  the  long  working  hours  or  low  wages  paid  in  Eastern 
countries  are  making  them  formidable  competitors ;  it  is  the 
depreciating  currency  which  has  enabled  them  to  develop  their 
trade  so  rapidly. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Exports  per  head,  and  the  relative 
position  of  each  country  in  the  export  trade  of  Cotton  Yarn  and 
Goods  : 
9** 
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Yarn  Exported. 


Goods  Exported. 


Pro-       lbs. 
Population.      Total  in  lbs.  portion     per 
per  cent.  head. 

■53      -06 

•93     -66 

4  "69  4 '5  4 
•29     -04 


•09 

•oS 


France 59,000,000  2,350,000 

Belgium   6,200,000       4,126,000 

Holland    4,600,000  20,879,000 

Italy 31,900,000  1,319,000 

Austria 42,000,000  3,664,000  •82 

Spain    18,100,000  1,500,000  '34 

United  States  65,000,000  none  

Germany 50,300,000  17,590,000  3-94     35 

Switzerland  ..  3.000,000  3,012,000  '68   i"oo3 

Russia  100,400,000  55,000  'oi     -0005 

India 294,000,000  162,900,000  36'54     -55 

Japan    42,000000  40,000  'oi 

Great  Britain.  38,200,000  228,360,000  51-22 


Pro-       lbs. 

Total  in  lbs.  portion    per 

per  cent,  head 

45,000,000  3'63 

13,708,000  I'lO 

35,260,000  2'85 

578,000  -05 

6,170,000  "50 

20,338,000  i'64 

32,000,000  2'58 


•001 


73,620,000 
15,925,000 

2,358,000 
30,000,000 

2,500,000 


5  95 
I  "29 

•19 
2*42 

•20 


i'i5 

2-21 

7-66 

■02 

•14 
I-I2 

•49 

I '46 

5-31 
•02 

•102 
•06 


100% 


Total...  445,795,ooolbs 


5-98  961,000,000  77'6o  25'i6 
100%     . 
i,238,457,ooolbs. 


Great  Britain  holds  51 '22  per  cent.,  India  has  secured  36"54 
per  cent,  of  the  yarn  exports  of  the  world,  and  practically  there 
are  no  other  competitors  in  this  branch. 

As  regards  goods,  we  export  7 7 '60  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whilst 
the  exports  from  other  countries  are,  as  compared  with  ours,  of 
very  little  importance.  It  should  however,  be  specially  noted,  that 
Free  Trade  Holland,  with  her  comparatively  short  hours  and 
better  wages,  exports  more  yarn  and  goods  per  head  of  population 
than  all  the  other  countries,  except  ourselves. 

We  have  seen  that  under  advancing  wages  and  shortening  of 
hours  the  labour  of  our  operatives  has  become  less  expensive, 
by  being  more  productive.  We  must  not  endanger  that  high 
productivity  by  reducing  the  standard  of  living  or  the  hours  left 
for  recreation  and  sleep.  Any  reduction  in  wages  or  increase  in 
working  hours  would  mean  more  than  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  production. 

The  operatives  are  right — a  "living  wage"  is  necessary:  not 
only  for  their  maintenance  and  comfort;  it  is  also  an  economic 
necessity   for  a  cheap  production.      Reduce  remuneration   below 
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what  may  be  termed  a  ''living  wage,"  and  our  industrial  supremacy 
will  be  lost.  '' Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  a  cheap  production 
exists  only  where  wages  are  high  and  hours  short."* 

Long  hours,  low  wages,  and  taxes  on  the  food  of  the 
people,  have  crippled  the  development  of  the  cotton  industry 
of  our  opponents  ;  whilst  our  shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  and 
cheaper  conditions  of  living,  have  brought  about  that  growth 
of  energy  and  vigour  which  have  made  England  supreme  in  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  v.'orld  ! 

Every  previous  reduction  in  working  hours  has  undoubtedly 
increased  the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of  labour.  Is  it 
possible  to  obtain  a  further  increase  of  that  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductiveness by  still  further  reducing  the  working  hours? 

I  shall  refrain  from  giving  the  satisfactory  results  obtained 
by  the  introduction  of  an  eight  hour  day  ia  other  trades 
and  occupations.  I  shall  not  even  bring  forward  the  testimony  of 
firms  whose  machinery  could  not  be  increased  in  speed  and  still 
obtained  the  same  and  better  results  in  eight  hours  than  previously  in 
nine  or  ten.  The  case  of  an  eight  hour  day,  or  4S  hours  a  week, 
in  the  cotton  trade  must  depend  exclusively  on  the  possibility  of  a 
further  increase  in  the  productive  energy  of  our  cotton  operatives, 
and  the  possibility  of  a  further  improvement  in  mechanical 
appliance^:. 

Spindles  can  be  run  at  12.000,  nay  13,000  revolutions  per 
minute,  but  the  operatives  are  unable  to  work  them,  say  our 
machinists.  Is  it  not  probable  that  more  efficient  operatives  and 
fresh  improvements  in  the  construction  of  machinery  will  spring 
into  existence  with  a  shorter  working  day?  The  weavers  cannot 
attend  to  more  than  four  to  six  looms,  say  our  manufacturers. 
Give  them  higher  wages  and  the  eight  hour  day,  and  will  not  their 
quickened  energy  and  vigour  enable  them  to  respond  to  the  greater 
demand  on  their  working  powers  ? 

Walk  through  a  cotton  mill  at  five  o'clock  at  night  and  notice 
the  expression  and  bodily  bearing  of  the  mule  spinner  and  his 
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piecers,  attending  a  pair  of  mules  witti  2,600  spindles.  It 
requires  no  physiologist  to  see  the  effect  on  mind  and  body  of 
working  in  that  heated  atmosphere.  When  those  workers  return 
to  their  task  the  next  mornmg,  without  breakfast,  will  their  work 
express  that  potentiality  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  under 
more  favourable  conditions  of  rest  and  recuperation  ?  Mr.  Mather, 
in  speaking  of  the  success  which  has  attended  the  introduction  of 
the  eight  hour  day  in  his  works,  lays  special  stress  on  the  unnatural 
condition  of  men  beginning  the  work  of  the  day  without  the 
provision  required  by  nature  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  mental 
and  physical  powers.  Let  us  also  take  into  account  the  saving  of 
artificial  light  in  winter,  the  gain  of  having  one  interruption  only  in 
the  daily  working  time  ;  but  above  all  let  us  lay  stress  on  the 
advantages  which  must  accrue  through  the  increased  opportunities 
afforded  to  our  workers  for  study  and  intellectual  improvement. 

Continental  observers  consider  that  we  possess  an  enormous 
advantage  over  our  competitors,  in  the  general  desire  of  our 
working  classes  for  improvement,  and  in  the  keen  interest  they 
take  in  any  question  or  scientific  discovery,  especially  if  it  affects 
their  own  trade  or  occupation.  They  contrast  with  this  the 
apathetic,  listless  indifference  of  the  Continental  factory  operative 
who,  in  his  hopeless  despair,  engendered  by  long  hours  and 
miserable  earnings,  does  not  exert  or  interest  himself  in  anything 
outside.     He  looks  to  Socialism  only  for  his  salvation. 

"  But,"  says  Mr.  Schoenhof,  "  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the 
workpeople  grows  in  proportion  to  their  intellectual  advance- 
ment."* 

If  the  increase  in  the  productivity  of  workers  under  an 
eight  hour  day  should  not,  all  at  once,  compensate  for  the 
reduction  in  working  hours,  no  doubt  an  increased  cost  of 
the  product  would  result;  but  this,  as  in  former  years,  will 
inevitably  lead  to  a  further  improvement  in  machinery  and 
the  adoption  of  methods  of  manufacture  up  to  now  impossible. 
Not  every  employer,  however,  will  be  able  to  exist  under  an  eight 
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hour  day.  A  number  of  concerns  with  obsolete  machinery,  and 
without  the  means  of  replacing  it,  must  disappear  ;  this,  however, 
will  be  no  loss  to  the  nation  or  the  trade.  The  "  survival  of  the 
fittest"  will  be  increasingly  felt;  for  it  is  only  with  the  best 
machinery,  with  the  most  vigorous  workmen,  and  under  the  most 
competent  management  that  we  can  hope  to  hold  our  own  in  the 
trade  of  the  world.  It  is  not  a  question  of  keeping  a  number  of 
antiquated,  obsolete  concerns  alive — we  had  not  that  considera- 
tion for  the  poor  handloom  weavers.  It  is  a  question  of  enlarging 
the  cotton  trade  of  England,  of  increasing  the  productive  powers, 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  our  people. 

Professor  Brentano,  in  advocating  shorter  hours  in  Germany, 
says :  "  We  know  that  on  the  battle  field  the  victory  belongs  to  the 
nation  that  puts  the  most  efificient,  the  best  equipped  soldiers  into 
the  field,  and  we  (the  Germans)  are  not  afraid  of  any  sacrifice, 
or  expense,  to  secure  every  possible  military  advantage  for 
the  Fatherland.  In  the  same  way  the  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
labour  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  production  is  simply  a  question  of 
equipment — whether  the  worker  be  provided  with  all  the  newest 
improvements  and  discoveries  or  not,  whether  the  worker  be  well 
fed  and  nourished,  or  underpaid  and  over-worked  decides  the 
industrial  struggle." 

Mr.  Schoenhof  states:  "The  improvements  in  the  con- 
dition of  labour  in  England  are  due  to  this — that  the  working 
classes  were  in  a  position  that  they  could  wrench  from  the 
privileged  classes  the  necessary  concessions  which  alone  could 
enable  them  to  reach  the  position  they  occupy  to-day.  This 
fortunate  position  is  the  only  vantage  ground  which  she 
possesses  and  which  secures  to  her  the  safe  and  undisputed  ruler- 
ship  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Reluctantly,  sullenly  even, 
the  employing  classes  there  acquiesce  in  the  new  development. 
By  education  and  association  they  are  still  made  to  cherish 
the  belief,  despite  the  world  of  facts  surrounding  them, 
that  a  low  rate  of  wages  is  necessary  to  a  low  rate  of  pro- 
duction." 
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This  is  the  opinion  of  the  keen  American  observer  and  expert, 
himself  formerly  a  large  employer  of  labour  and  a  man  who  has 
given  years  of  study  and  investigation  to  the  cost  of  labour  and 
wages  in  all  civilised  countries  of  the  world.  But  if  there  still 
be  employers  to-day  who  hold  the  opinion  expressed  above,  they 
must  feel  how  the  ground  on  which  they  stand  is  disappearing  step 
by  step  from  underneath  their  feet — how  the  whole  fabric  of  the 
"  supply  and  demand  "  doctrine,  applied  to  labour,  is  fast  crumbling 
to  pieces.  In  our  cotton  trade  the  day  is  gone  when  supply  and 
demand  enabled  employers  to  grind  down  their  "hands"  below 
the  barest  necessaries  of  life — the  day  is  gone  when  large  fortunes 
were  amassed  under  conditions  of  labour  little  better  than 
slavery. 

The  basis  of  our  wealth,  intelligence  and  culture  is  broadening  ; 
the  pauper  cotton  "  hand "  of  the  thirties  and  forties  is  rapidly 
becoming  the  respectable  middle  class  citizen  of  to-day,  whose 
intellectual  and  moral  elevation  are  the  greatest  safeguards  against 
anarchism,  outrage  and  violence.  The  patience  and  fortitude, 
the  orderliness  of  the  cotton  operatives  and  coal  miners  under 
the  recent  lockouts  were  the  admiration  of  the  civilised  world  and 
deservedly  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  their  fellowmen.  A  complete 
change  has  come  over  public  opinion  and  the  press ;  the  despised 
Trade  Unionist  of  40  years  ago  is  a  recognised  power  in  the  State 
to-day.  "  The  organisations  of  Labour  in  England,"  says  Professor 
von  Schulze  Gaevernitz,  "  have  become  veritable  peace  societies," 
and  indeed  the  number  of  labour  struggles  has  steadily  diminished 
in  the  last  50  years.  The  strongest  adherents  of  the  "  supply  and 
demand"  doctrine  will  no  longer  maintain  that  Trade  Unions  are 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  trade.  It  is  entirely  owing  to  organi- 
sation that  Labour  has  been  able  to  sell  its  only  commodity  in  so 
good  a  market,  and  has  secured  the  high  lemuneration  it  enjoys 
to-day.  The  wisdom  and  moderation  shown  so  far  by  Trade 
Unionists  encourage  the  hope  that  they  will  not  push  their  demands 
beyond  reason  and  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  They  fully 
recognise  the  importance  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  are  not  likely 
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to  injure  their  own  condition  by  driving  it  into  the  hands  of 
our  competitors. 

The  remuneration  of  Capital  is  yearly  diminishing.  The  pros- 
perity, health,  happiness,  and  comfort  of  our  workers,  however,  are 
constantly  increasing,  and  we  can  but  wish  them  "  God  speed  "  in 
their  course. 

The  development  of  the  cotton  industries  of  our  Continental 
neighbours,  of  India,  and  Japan,  are,  however,  forcing  us  on  to 
further  progress.  Cost  of  production  will  again  have  to  be 
cheapened.  Knowledge  of  the  artistic  requirements  of  our 
own  and  foreign  consumers  must  be  extended,  and,  above  all, 
the  energy  and  industrial  force  of  our  workers  must  be  increased 
to  meet  the  advancing  productivity  of  foreign  competitors. 

Shortened  hours  and  higher  wages  have  made  them,  by  increased 
efficiency,  approach  nearer  to  our  cost  of  production.  By  shortened 
hours  and  high  wages  we  have  previously  outdistanced  all  com- 
petition, and  shorter  hours  will  again  increase  the  energy,  the 
vitality,  the  productiveness  of  our  workers  on  which  alone  depends 
the  victory  in  the  industrial  struggle. 
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APPENDIX. 


INDIA. 


The  development  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  industry  and 
the  exports  of  cotton  yarn  and  piece  goods  are  as  follows. 
Cotton  Yarn — The  exports  are  : 
Lbs. 


(ooo"s 

Rs. 

omitted.) 

I883-S4 

49,876 

1,926,162 

IS84-85 

65,897 

2,441,101 

1885-86 

78,242 

2,755,252 

IS86-87 

91,804 

3,336,861 

IS87-SS 

113,451 

4,077,386 

Lbs. 

(ooo's 
omitted.) 

Rs. 

1S8S-S9 

128,907 

5,207,100 

1889-90 

141,950 

5,748,732 

1890-91 

169,275 

6,543,364 

1891-92 

161,253 

5,771,033 

1892-93 

189,175 

6,773,482 

Although  the  quantity  exported  increased  by  1 7  per  cent,  and 
the  value  increased  in  like  proportion,  the  year's  trade  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  The  production  of  the  mills  has,  for 
the  time,  overtaken  consumption  ;  and  with  dull  and  dragging 
markets  in  China  where  the  Indian  yarns  are  in  the  main  con- 
sumed, it  was  decided  last  February  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
mills  to  work  short  tmie. 

The  following  remarks  are  quoted  from  the  report  of  the 
Bombay  Millowners'  Association  for  1S92  : 

"  In  some  respects  the  past  year  has  been  a  disappointing  one 
for  those  engaged  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  in  India,  the 
high  prices  attained  by  the  raw  material  having  seriously  circum- 
scribed profits ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  room  for 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  goods  and  yarns, 
both  locally  and  in  the  further  East,  shows  a  steady  rate  of  pro- 
gression ;  and,  doubtless,  when  prices  of  cotton  recede  to  a  level 
which  will  enable  manufacturers  to  sell  at  rates  low  enough  to 
encourage  consumption,  a  marked  expansion  in  the  demand  will  be 
experienced.     .     .     .     Although,  as  previously  mentioned,  there 
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has  been  a  continuously  large  and,  in  fact,  increased  demand  for 
the  production  of  the  mills,  the  high  prices  of  cotton  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  have  so  materially  curtailed  profits  that  several 
millowners  and  agents  have  shown  a  desire  to  adopt  short  time.  Up 
to  the  time  of  writing  this  report,  however,  the  movement  has  not 
received  general  support,  and  opinion  seems  considerably  divided 
as  to  whether,  in  the  eventual  interests  of  the  industry,  it  will  not 
be  better — while  the  demand  is  so  good — to  continue  working  at  a 
very  bare  margin  of  profit,  or  even  with  no  profit  at  all,  in  pre- 
ference to  enhancing  the  cost  of  production  by  short  time." 

The  exports  of  cotton  piece-goods  (grey,  white,  and  coloured) 
in  the  same  period  have  been  (in  yards,  ooo's  omitted) : 


1S83-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 


55>564 
47,908 

53o6o 
69,434 


188S-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1S91-92 
1892-93 


7o>-44 
59,462 
67,639 
73,351 
79,679 


The  distribution  of  the  exports  in  the  last  three  years  has  been 


as  follows 


Yarn,  lbs.  (ooo's  omitted). 


Piece-Goods, 
Yards  (ooo's  omitted). 


1890-91. 

China  151,050 

Japan    11,876 

Aden    1,852 


Straits 2.045 

Asiatic  Turkey  943 

Java 533 

Arabia 299 

Persia 324 

East  Coast  of  Africa 

(Mozambique  and 

Zanzibar)    46 

Abyssinia     — 

Ceylon     265 

Mekran  &  Sonmiani  )  ,     f 


1391-92. 

145,558 
6,682 
2,251 

3,987 
941 
2S4 
440 

392 


Other  countries 


iiS 

4 
46 

7 
541 


1S92-93. 

176,860 

7,352 

1,347 

1,729 

747 

326 

2S6 

337 


44 


70 

75 


1890-91. 

5.538 

17 

12,685 

5,498 
1,306 

2,643 
930 


25,509 
3,940 
6,533 
1,062 
1,978 


1S91-92. 
7.351 

11,764 
6,31s 
2,789 
26 
3.209 
1,715 


27,835 
1,773 
6,692 

1,537 


1392-93, 

13,506 

65 

12,370 

6,775 
2,294 

39 

3.525 
1,375 


24,888 

3,154 
7,219 
1,623 
2,844 


The  progress  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  industry  in  the  last 
fifteen  years  is  shown  in  the  table  appended : 
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Year. 

Number  of  Mills.             Number  of  Spindles. 

Number  of  Looms. 

1878-79 

5S 

1,436,464 

12,983 

18S2-83 

62 

1,654,108 

15,116 

1887-88 

97 

2,375,739 

18,840 

1890-91 

125 

3,197,740 

23,845 

I89I-92 

127 

3,272,988 

24,670 

1892-93 

130 

3,378,303 

26,317 

Only  five  new 

'  mills  have  been  constructed  durin 

g  the  last  two 

years. 

The  mills  are 

located  as  follows 

.MiUs. 

Spindles. 

Looms 

Bombay  Presidency 

SS 

2,402,673 

19,847 

Bengal  (suburbs  of  Calcutta) 

8 

304,354 

— 

Madras     ... 

II 

239,200 

973 

North-Western  Pro 

vinces 

5 

134,428 

2,156 

Punjab  (Delhi)     ... 

0 

21,642 

154 

Central  India  (Indore)  ... 

I 

26,036 

464 

Central  Provinces 

5 

87,944 

876 

Ajmere-Mervvara 

I 

12,312 

250 

Hyderabad 

3 

52,23s 

609 

Berar 

I 

17,636 

214 

Mysore     

2 

29,784 

215 

Pondicherry 

■y 

27,056 

559 

Travancore 

I 

23,000 

— 

About  121,000  persons  are  stated  to  have  been  employed  in 
the  mills  at  the  end  of  1S92-3,  and  the  capital  invested  is  returned 
at  Rs.  11,340,000;  but  several  of  the  mills — private  concerns — 
make  no  return  of  their  capital,  the  figures  being  confined  to  mills 
worked  by  joint-stock  companies.  About  three-fourths  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving  capacity  of  the  Indian  mills  are  concentrated 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  mostly  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Bombay. 

From  the  Report  of.  the  American  Coinriiissloner  of  Labour. 

CONTINENT   OF    EUROPE. 
Mill  No.  13.  Product  No.  12. 

Period  covered — July  ist  to  December  31st.  Days  of  running 
time,  150. 


io,S6o  Ring  Spindles. 
39,264  Mule  Spindles. 


Steam  Power. 
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Cotton  used — New  Orleans  middling  and  low   middling,   strict    good 
ordinary,  strict  middling  waste,  2,i39,626lbs. 

Yarn  produced — Warp  and  Weft  i,945,052lbs. 

Waste  g'og  per  cent. 
Net  cost  of  cotton  and  material,  deducting  waste  sold,  .^asG^-gaS. 
Cost  of  labour: — 

Opening ^  §  ■) 

Picking    I  I  ^ 

Drawing ^       12,161      |  *  35,074 

g^^*^'"g  [         Total  cost 

Rovmg     J  I 

Spinning,  Ring  and  Mule  12,847  of  labour 

Subsequent  manipulations  3,226     | 

Enoineers'  and  yard  hands 6,840     J 

Clerks  and  Officials 3,247 

Fuel,    repairs,    supplies,    oil,  )  ^       ^ 

and  other  expenses   )  "-  '  4 

Taxes  i,434 

Insurance   i,347     1  Total. 

Interest  and  depreciation    12,993     /  §  ^4,340 

$  317,829  total  of  labour,  material,  &c.,  without  insurance  and  interest. 

28's  mule  twist — 1,000  spindles  per  mule — Pounds  per  spindle  per  day  of 

10  hours,  •1562. 

Cost  of  labour  per  lb. : 

Roving,  opening, 

picking,  drawing  Subsequent        Engineers  and 

carding.  Spinning.  manipulation,     yard  hands,  &c.  Total. 

$   '008630        '006690       '002289       "004854       'O22463 

Pence  '4315        -3345       '1144       '2427       ri23i 

Elements  of  cost  per  lb. : 

Oil,  fuel, 
Material  Clerks  and  repairs, 

(net).  Labour.  Officials.  lighting.  Ta.\es.  Total. 

S   '138023   -022463   '002304   '015006   '001018    -178814 
Pence    6'90ii     i'i23i      "1152     7503      '0509     8'9406 


Product  No.  2^6. 


ENGLAND. 
Mill  No.  95. 

No   particulars    of   machinery    and    consumption   of    cotton 
recorded. 


Picks 
Inch.         per  inch.       Waip.     Weft. 
Printing  Cloth 32       64    x    64       33s       49s 

47'22  yards  per  day  of  10  hours. 
Cost  of  labour  per  yard  : 


Sizing. 
6-45% 


Yards 

per  lb. 

7-84 


Picks 

per 

minute. 

210 


Spooling,  warping, 
dressing,  drawing  in 

$  -001573 

Pence  "0787 


Weaving. 
•005035 
•2517 


Warehouse  and 
other  expenses. 

•000629 

•0314 


Total. 
•007237 
•3618 
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These  inseparably  combined  together. 
„__^ A 

Oil,  fuel,  repairs,  lighting,  &c.  Total, 

including  insu- 
*  Material  (net).  Labour.     Clerks  &  Officials.  Taxes,    ranee  &,  interest. 

$  '022602  '007237  '001311  'O3II50 

Pence  I'i30i'  '3613  '0656  i'5575 

*  The  yarn  was  bought,  hence  the  cost  of  spinning  and  previous  opera- 
tions is  included  with  the  cost  of  materials. 


CONTINENT  OF    EUROPE. 

Mill  No.  92.  Product  No.  505. 

Steam  Power. 

No  particulars  of  machinery  and  consumption  of  cotton  recorded. 

Picks  Yai-ds  Picks  per 

Inch.  per  la.       Warp.     Weft.       Sizing.      per  lb.    minute. 

Shirting 35-43       67x73        33s       44s       5-05%       535       170 

35"65  yards  per  day  of  10  hours. 

Cost  of  labour  per  yard  : 

"    Spooling,  warping,  Warehouse  and 

dressing,  drawing  in.        Weaving.  otlier  expenses.  Total. 

$   '000612  '007293  -001719  '009624 

Pence     -0306  '3647  '0859  '4812 

Oil,  fuel, 
Matei-ial  (net).  Clerks  and        lighting, 

Yam  was  bought.        Labour.  officials.  repairs,  &c.  Taxes.  Total. 

§  '037333  -009624  .000349  -001802  -ooooSS  -049196 

pence  1-8667  '4S12  '0174  'ogoi  '0044  2-4598 

*  The  expenses  for  dressing,  drawing  in,  and  warehouse  labour,  are  inseparably  com- 
bined with  those  for  all  other  labour. 


NORTHERN  DISTRICT,  UNITED    STATES. 

Mill  No.  4.  Product  No.  5. 

Steam  and  Water  Power. 
Period  covered — July  ist  to  December  31st.     Days  of  running 
time,  153. 

44,424  Ring  Spindles.      \^^^^^  g    g 

36,253  Mule  Spindles,     j  '   '' 

Cotton  used — strict,  low  middling,  and  middling,  2,298,532lbs. 

Yarn  produced— Warp,  707,552lbs. 

Weft,  i,2i2,8o8lbs. 

Waste,  15-54  psr  cent. 
Net  cost  of  cotton  and  material,  deducting  waste  sold,  §  234,  191. 
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1S5 


a 


1 


s  73,799 

|-  Total  cost 
of  labour. 


6,103 

18,192 
5,968 

16,361 
2,106 
7,144 
2,948 


'Cost  of  labour  : 

Opening 

Picking    f 

Drawing V      20,728 

Carding   | 

Roving y 

Mule  spinning   14,288 

Ring  spinning    14,488 

Subsequent  manipulations  for 
a  part  of  the  yarn  only   ... 
Engineers  and  Yard  hands,  &c. 

Officials  and  Clerks 

Fuel,    repairs,    supplies,    oil, 

and  other  expenses  

Water  power 

Taxes  

Insurance    

No  interest,  no  depreciation. 
•f  339,509  total  of  labour,  material,  &c.,  without  insurance  and  interest. 

Average. 
2o's   Warp  Ring,    160  spindles  per  frame,  lb.  per  spindle  per  day  of  10 
hours  •3021. 


Cost  of  labour  per  lb. : 
Picking,  opening, 
drawing,  carding,       Spiimiug. 
roving. 

$  '007650  -006790 

Elements  of  cost  per  lb.  : 


Subsequent 
manipulations. 


•006120 


Engineers, 

yard  hands. 

.fee. 

•C06720 


•027280 


Material 
(net). 


LaboTir. 


Clerks  and 
Officials. 


^•119700  ^027280  ^002: 

American  Labour  Cost  of  Carding 
and  Spinning  the  Yarn  per  lb. 
■f  •014440 
Pence  =     '7220 


Oil,  Fnel, 

Repaii-s,  Taxes.  Total 

Lighting,  <fcc. 

•007710  "002640  '159530 

.\pproxiniate  English  Labour  Cost  of 
Carding  and  Spinning  the  Yarn  per  lb. 

•4000  pence. 


From  the  Report  of  the  American  Commissioner  of  Lahoiir. 

NORTHERN    DISTRICT,    UNITED    STATES. 

Mill  No.  22.  Product  Nos.  73 — 349 — 522. 

Period  covered — May   ist  to  April  30th.       Days   of  running 

time,  306. 

Steam  and  Water  Power. 

79,728  Ring  Spindles 
68,844  Mule 
4,015  Looms 
Cotton  Used — Strict  middling  i3,S9S,046lbs. 

Produced  —  ii,7i4,7i81bs.  of  cloth    —  41,670,060  yds.  of  cloth.     Wast 
17^40  per  cent. 
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Net  cost  of  cotton  and  material,  deducting  waste  sold,  $1,425,586. 
Cost  of  labour  :  — 

Opening v  § 


69,595 


Pickini^ 
Carding 
Drawing . 

Roving    / 

Mule  spinning   54,696 

Ring         „  45,562 

Spooli  ng ^ 

Dressing I 

Warping j        54, /55 

Drawing  in j 

Weaving 239,520 

Warehouse 20,985 

Other  expenses 50,544 

Clerks  and  Officials  12,400 

Fuel,    repairs,    supplies,    oil, 

and  other  expenses    

Taxes  32,585 

Insurance    0,240 


^ 


§535,657 
Total  cost 
of  labour. 


76,188 


$2,082,416  total  of  labour,  material,  &c.,  without  insurance  and  interest. 

Picks 
Picks  Wart)       Weft.  Yards 

Inch, 
Product  No.  73,  Drill 29 

„         349,  Sheeting.    36 

522,         „  40 

Cost  of  labour  and  material  per  yard  : 

Opening,  picking.  Spooling,  warjjiug 

dressing. 


Picks 
per  inch. 
69  X48 

Warp 
(Ring). 
1 3 '50 

Weft. 
(Mule). 

I3'25 

Sizing. 
2% 

Yards 
per  lb. 

2-85 

per 

minute 

180 

62  x62 

20 

22 

2% 

3-50 

160 

72  x8o 

28 

34 

2% 

375 

155 

carding,  drawing, 

roving.  Spinning 

Product  No.  73...   S'001330 

,,         349---   S'ooi7io 
„  522...   $-002356 


Product  No.  73.. 

349-. 

,,  522.. 


Product  No.  73 


Materials 

(net). 

.    $-042699 

.    $-034769 

.    $-032451 

American 
labour  cost  of 
carding  and 
spinning  the 
yarn  per  lb. 


$•009251  \. 


001916 
•002464 

■003395 

Clerks 

and 

officials. 

•000237 

•000305 

•000420 

Approximate 

English  laboiu" 

cost  of  carding 

and  spinning  the 

yarn  per  lb. 


drawing  in. 
-001047 

■001.346 

■001854 

Supplies. 

repairs,  oil, 

lighting,  &c. 

■001456 

■ODI872 

•002580 


Weaving. 
■004579 
■OO58S7 
•ooSiio 


Taxes. 
•000623 

•000801 

■001 103 


Warenouse 
and  other 
expenses. 
■001367 

•001758 

■002423 

Total. 
■055254 
■0509 1 2 
■054692 


Product  N0.349 


American  Approximate 

labour  cost  Engish  labour 

of  weaving  cost  of  weaving 

per  yd.  per  yd. 

$-004579  ) 

=  ->^8q      I   2250  pence. 


Product  N0.522 


Pence  =  -4625      I'S^oopence.     p^^^ 

)  $-0146091.  ^-^^_-, 

Pence  =-7304     j"  43      P         •     Pence  =^2943      J 


^■°mf'' I  -756  pence. 


522  $-021566).^^  $-008110)      „ 

,    Pence  =1-0783      (6500 pence.     pence=-4055      j  '3850 pence. 
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From  the  Report  of  the  American   Comt/nssioner  of  Lahotir. 

SOUTHERN    DISTRICT,    UNITED    STATES. 
Mill  No.    II.  Product  No.  8. 

Period   covered — January    ist    to    December    31st.     Days  of 
running  time,  308. 

Steam  and  Water  Power. 

6,840  Ring  Spindles  1  .t.„,  ,  c    •    ji 

'  ^  &      f  L  Total,  10,720  Spindles. 

3,880  Mule  Spindles  J 

Cotton  used — low,  ordinary,  to  middling,  i,g68,66ilbs. 

Yarn  produced — Warp,  i,724,474lbs. 

Waste,  1240  per  cent. 

Net  cost  of  cotton  and  material,  deducting  waste  sold,  $  197,020. 

Cost  of  labour  : 

Opening \  %  \ 

Picking    r  I 

Drawing  '       141O74      I        $30,912 

Carding  [  1 

Roving    /  >    Total  cost 

Spinning       ring,       including  )        ^^  ^^^      j      of  labour, 
subsequent     manipulations  \         "'     ~      I 

Engineers,  Yard  hands,  &c.     ...        4,176     / 

Officials  and  Clerks  7, 160 

Fuel,    Repairs,    Supples,  Oil,  "1 

and  other  expenses   J  J'j4j 

Water 5, 400 

Taxes  1,868 

Insurance    2,243 

No  depreciation  and  no  interest  reported. 

$255,703 — Total  of  labour,  material,  &c.,  without  insurance  and  interest. 
2o's  ring  and  mule  twist.     No.  of  spindles  per  frame  and    mule,  and 
lb,  per  spindle,  not  reported. 

Cost  of  labour  per  lb. : 

Picking,  Spinning  including 

opening,  drawing,  subsequent  Engineers, 

carding,  roving.  manipulation.  yard  hands,  &c.  Total. 

$■014019  ■012613  •004160  "030792 

Elements  of  cost  per  lb.  : 

Clerks  Oil,  fuel, 

Material  and  repairs,  Water 

(net).  Labour.  officials,      lighting,  &c.        Taxes.  Power.  Total. 

•II4249        "030792         "007132         "013291  "OO1861  "005379  "I72704 

American  labour  cost  of  carding  Approximate  English  labour  cost  of  carding 

and  spinning  the  yarn  per  lb.  and  spinning  the  yam  per  lb. 

$  "O26632 

pence  =  i*33i6  "4400 
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From    the   Report   of  the    American    Commissioner  of  Labour. 

NORTHERN   DISTRICT,  UNITED  STATES. 

Mill  No.  14.  Product  No.  219. 

Period   covered — January   ist  to   December   3i3t.       Days  of 
running  time,  306. 

Steam  Power. 

28,896  Ring  Spindles. 
29,592  Mule  Spindles. 

1,500  Looms. 
Cotton  used — strict  low  middling,  3,444,28ilbs. 

Produced    2,S84,442lbs.  of  cloth  =   20,575,109yds.    of    cloth.       Waste, 
2 1  62  per  cent. 

Net  cost  of  cotton  and  material,  deducting  waste  sold,  .8332,908. 


Cost  of  Labour  : 


I 


S 
29,930 


Opening 

Picking  

Carding 

Drawing I 

Roving   / 

Mule  Spinning  21,421 

Ring  Spinning  18,859 

Spooling \ 

Dressing \      00  ?-ii 

Warping     j  '^^^ 

Drawing  in    '' 

Weaving 92,454 

Warehouse  3,oSi 

Other  expenses 12,002 

Clerks  and  Officials S,ooo 

Fuel,    repairs,    supplies,    oil, 

and  other  expenses  

Taxes 9,824 

Insurance    2,667 

Interest   15.157 


S  198,081 

\    Total  cost 
of  labour. 


46,651 


6  64,475 


§17,824 


$  596,364  total  of  labour,  material,  &c.,  without  insurance  and  interest. 

Picks  .         ^  Yards 

In.  per  in.  Warp.  Weft.  Sizing  per  lb. 

Printing  Cloth...     aS  64x64  29's  37's  6-41%  7-13  ' 

Lb.  per  spindle  Lb.  per  spindle                 Yds.  per  loom 

Warp          per  day  of        Weft  perd.ayof          Picks      per  day  of 

(ring).            10  hrs.          (mule).  10  lirs.         per  min.        10  hrs. 

,                   29              -1822              37  -1442               175           44"83 


OF    LABOUR    IN    THE    COTTON    INDUSTRY. 


I  So 


Cost  of  Labour  per  yard — 

Carding,  opening,  Spooling, 

picking,  drawing,  warping,  dressing, 

roving.  Spinning.       drawing  in. 

§  •001455  '001958  000988 


Material 
(net). 

S  -016180 


Labour. 
•009671 


Weaving. 

•004494 
Oil,  fuel, 

repairs, 

lighting,  &c. 

■002267 


Warehouse  and 

other  expenses 

•000776 


Taxes 
'OOO47S 


Clerks  and 
Officials. 
■OOO3S9 
Approximate 
American  labour  cost  of   English  labour  cost  of     American  labour  cost 
carding  and  spinning      carding  and  spinning  of  weaving 

the  yarn  per  lb.  the  yarn  per  lb.  per  yard. 

S -024334      I  o-7od.  -S -004494      1 

pence  =    1-2167      J  pence  =  '2247      J 


Total. 
•009671 


Total. 
•02S9S5 

Approximate 

English  labour 

cost  of  weaving 

per   yard. 

■2440  pence. 


From  the  Report  of  the  American   Commissioner  of  Labour. 

SOUTHERN    DISTRICT,    UNITED   STATES. 

Mill  No.  49.  Product  Nos.  91 — 313. 

Period  covered— January  ist  to  June  30th.      Days  of  running. 

time,   152. 

Steam  Power. 

This  mill  is  exempt  from  taxes. 

35,504  Ring  Spindles. 

960  Looms. 
Cotton  used — fair,  middling,  2,254,6541b. 
Produced  i,go3,iiolbs.  of  yarn  —  7,711,312yds.  of  cloth 

121,71  libs,  of  yarn. 
Net  cost  of  cotton  and  material,  deducting  waste  sold,  S  244,535. 
Cost  of  labour : 

Opening  A  8  ^ 

Picking    f  1 

Carding  , 

Drawing 

Roving    

Ring  spinninc 

Spooling 

Dressing 

Warping 


Waste  16-45% 


17,685 

14,640 
6,806 


Drawing  in ) 

Weaving 30,260 

Warehouse      2,199 

Other  expenses    8,182 

Clerks  and  Officials 3,400 

Fuel,    repairs,    supplies,   oil,    / 

and  other  expenses    \  -  >   7o 

Insurance    4,143 

Interest 10,602 


=^  79,77^ 
Total  cost 
of  labour. 


8  14-745 


8  349,582  total  of  labour,  material,  &c,  without  insurance  and  interest. 
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Picks 
Inch,    per  inch 

Product  No.  91,  Drill 30     66x44 

„  313,  Sheeting     36     44x44 

Cost  of  labour  and  material  per  yard 

Opening,  picking, 

carding,  drawing, 

roving. 

Product  No.    91    $  '002249 
„  313    $  -002346 


Warp. 

13-60 

18 


Weft. 
35 


Picks 
Yards        per 
Sizing,  per  lb.    minute. 

7  %      3-00        170 

5"5o      170 


/o 


Spooling,  dressing, 

warping. 

Spinning.       drawing  in.         Weaving. 

■001862  -000908  -004035 

■000946  -004208 


-001942 


Product  No.    91 

313 


Materials 
(net.) 

$  -O402S5 

$  -021973 


Clerks  and 
Officials. 

•000443 

•000462 


American 

labour  cost  of 

carding  and 

spinning  the 

yarn  per  lb. 

Product  No.  91  $  -012333  "I 
,,      ,,   pence  =-6166   / 

Product  No.  313  $  -023584  \ 
.,     ,,   pence  =1-1 792   J 


Supplies,  repairs, 
oil,  lighting,  &c. 

■002S48 


-002970 


Warehouse 
and  other 
expenses. 

-001358 

•OOI4I7 

Total. 
•053988 
•036264 


Approximate 
English  labour 
cost  of  carding 

and  spinning 
the  yarn  per  lb. 


American      Approximate 
labour  cost  English  labour 
of  weaving  cost  of  weaving 

per  yard.  per  yard. 


pence     "'       I--1735  pence 
^     pence=;-20i7  J  '-^-^  '^ 


•3200 
-5500  pence 


§ '004208 
pence  =-2104 


}■ 


2000  pence 


THE 


MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED    1833, 


REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL 

FOR  THE  SIXTY-FIRST  SESSION,  1893-94. 


The  first  ordinaiy  meeting  of  this  session  was  held  on  the 
13th  December,  1893,  when  the  President,  Mr.  Wm.  Fogg,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Strikes  and  Economic  Fallacies."  At  the  four  subsequent 
ordinary  meetings  papers  on  the  following  subjects  were  read  , 
viz : — by 

Dr.  J.  M.  Rhodes,  on  "The  Objective  Causes  of  Pauperism." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Broadfield,  on  "The  Future  of  the  Voluntary 
Schools." 

Mr.  Edward  Neild,  on  "The  Inebriate  Acts  of  1879-80  in 
theory  and  practice,  with  a  suggested  amendment,"  and 

Mr.  Frederick  Merttens,  on  "  The  Hours  and  Cost  of 
Labour  in  the  Cotton  industry,  at  home  and  abroad." 

The  Council  are  deeply  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for  their 
valuable  contributions  to  the  Society's  transactions. 

They  also  desire  to  thank  the  various  donors  to  the  Society's 
Library  during  the  session. 

There  has  been  some  falling  off  in  the  total  number  of  mem- 
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bers  during  the  session,  only  three  new  members  having  been 
elected,  whilst  nine  members  have  died  or  resigned. 

Notwithstanding  this  it  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  average  attendances  at  the 
meetings,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  highly  interesting  nature  of  the 
papers  read  at  those  meetings. 

The  Council  deeply  regret  the  loss  by  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Scholes,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries,  in  December  last. 
His  place  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Theodore  Gregory,  who  was 
elected  honorary  auditor  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Lonsdale  Broderick,  chartered  accountant,  has  been  elected  auditor 
under  the  provision  of  Rule  14.  A  second  vacancy  in  the  Council 
was  caused  in  January  by  the  removal  to  London  of  Dr.  John 
Tatham,  and  his  place  has  been  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Frederick  Merttens  under  the  same  rule. 

The  usual  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  is  appended, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  balance  now  in  favour  of  the 
Society  is  £168  6s.  lid. 
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Axon,  W.  E.  A.,  47,  Derby  Street,  Moss  Side,  Manchester. 
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OF    THE 

MANCHESTER    STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


Established  1833. 


Preamble. — The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
are — The  collection  of  facts  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  Society, 
and  the  discussion  of  subjects  of  Social  and  Political  Economy, 
totally  excluding  party  politics. 

Interpretation  Clause. — In  these  Rules  the  masculine  shall 
include  the  feminine  gender. 

Rule  1. — Every  ordinary  member  shall  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  half-a-guinea,  or  may  at  any  time  compound  for  his  future 
subscriptions  by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  five  guineas.  Every 
new  member  shall,  on  election,  pay  an  admission  fee  of  half-a 
guinea  ;  but  members  elected  at  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  any 
session  shall  not  be  charged  with  the  annual  subscription  for  that 
session. 

2. — The  annual  subscription  shall  be  due  in  advance  on  the  1st 
of  October  in  each  year. 

3. — Gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  zeal  in  culti- 
vating Statistical  inquiries,  and  living  at  least  twenty  miles 
distant  from  Manchester,  may  be  admitted  as  corresponding  mem- 
bers.    No  subscription  shall  be  required  from  them. 

4. — The  ox'dinary  meetings  shall  be  held  during  the  Society's 
session,   viz.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  July,  with 
intervals  not  exceeding  six  weeks  between  each  meeting. 
NOTE. — The  Society's  Library  is  by  arrangement  with  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  deposited  at  the  Free  Reference 
Library,  King  Street,  and  is  open  daily.  Members  desiring 
to  borrow  books  can  do  so  on  obtaining  an  order  from  one 
of  the  Ilonoraiy  Secretaries,  viz.,   F.  E.  M.  Beardsall, 
63,  Brown  Street;  Theodore  Gregory,  26,  Mosley  Street. 


